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THE GENERAL 


HISTORY of the Late WAR: 


CONTAINING IT'S" 


Riſe, Progreſs, and Event, 
IN 


Ron Asta, Arkica, and AugRIcA. 


AND EXHIBITING 
The Srarz of the Belligerent Powers at the Commence- 


ment. of the War; their Intereſts and e in its. 


Continuation; and ReMarKks on the Meaſures, which 
led Gx RAT Britain to Victory and Conqueſt, 


INTERSPERSED WITH 


The CHARACTERS of the able and diſinteręeſted SrArESMEN, to 


whoſe Wiſdom and Integrity, ach 4 the HEROES, to whoſe 
Courage and Conduct, we are ind fortthat- 


NAVAT and MILITARY 


Succeſs, which is not to be equalled in the Annals of this, or 
of any other Nation. 


* . 
AND WITH 8 


Accurate Deſcriptions of the Sear of Wax, "the Nature and 


Importance of our ConqQuesTs, and of the moſt remarkable 
BATTLES by Sea and Land. 


Illuſtrated with 


A Variety of HEADS, PLans, Maes, and Cnarrs, 
Deſigned and Engraved by the 3% Arti hs 


x nnn === 


Hyſtorici eft : nequid falſi, audeat dicerg : mequid veri, non audear. Po LIB. 


By the Rev. JOHN ENTICK, M. A 
s + And other GENTLEMEN. 


Tur THIR D EDITION, Corrected. 


LONDON. 


Printed for Epwanxůp and CHARLES DiIII v. 
M. DCC. Lxxv. 
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The RIO HT HoNOURABLE 


WILLIAM PITT, Eſq; 


LATE 
One of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State; 
4A Man 


, Honoured by his Kino, Rever'd by the PE OPLE, 
: Dreaded by our ENEMIES; 


* WHOSE. 4 [INISTRATION 


All Parties united * the A between the 
Court and Country was reſtored, a teſpectable Militia was eſta- 
bliſhed, the natural Strength of the Nation was exerted by Sea 
and Land, the Terrors of an Invaſion were temoved, Public. Cre- 
dit was i to the greateſt Height, the Britiſh Arms triumphed 
in every Quarter of the Globe, Trade and Navigation were pro- 
moted and protected, and France was humbled, and reduced to 
the Neceſſity of ſuing for a Peace; 


e R Y 
Is moſt humbly Inſcribed, 


With a grateful Senſe of that glorious Part, which by his Wiſdom, Vigour, | 
and Firmneſs, He has acted in the Courſe of the late War, | 


BY 
His moſt devoted and obedient Servant, 


John Entick. 
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bn 15 » INTRO DU CTION. 
L L the writers on the laws of na- 


l ture and nations lay it down, as a 
* 8 maxim, not to be departed from, 
That arms or force. ſhould never 

NE beemployed, without an intention 
thereby to obtain an honourable and laſting peace; 
But, the Machiayelian politics, which have been 
adopted by the enemies of our nation, and the 
diſturbers of the repoſe of Europe, and have pre- 
vailed in the formation of treaties of pacification, 
within the preſent century, depart from that de- 
firable end of a juſt and neceffary war; and ſhew 
that their intention is not, in the leaſt, to decide 
the contentions of jarring intereſts z to curb the 
> You, I. B exceeds 

1 


- 


Modern 
politics, 


| 
' 
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exceędings of ambition; to reconcile or abate i im- 

placable Hatred; to prevent craft, double 
and infiduqus conferencesin negociations,or togive 
ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of treaties. 
Jo this depravation of politics, in the cabinets 
of ourenemies, we may place an account of thoſe 
prodigious ſums of money, and that moſt ſur- 


priſing loſs of men, expended by Great Britain, 


and ſacrificed toeſtabliſh peace in Europe, and to 


a a 


preſerye this iſſand and its dgpendencies froh the 


power, tyranny, encroachments, dilapidations, in- 
trigues and perfidy of her own natural, and Eu- 
rope's common enemy. 

The war with France, which terminated with 
the treaty of Utrecht, coſt this nation upward of 
ſixty millions in the whole, and left ir fifty mil · 
lions in debt: beſides, after repeated victories, as 
well as unexpected ſucceſs, put the Engliſh, and 
their poſterity, in a worſe condition, not only than 
any of their allies, but even their conquered ene- ' 


mies. The national intefeſt was not provided for 


Of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


in any better manner by the treaty gf peace, con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelte. Matters rather de: 
volved i into worſe, Ar Utrecht the confederates 

with Great Britain obtained a valuable augmenta- 
tion of territory, and a barrier againſt the French, 


in the Netherlands: Bur by the treaty of Aix-la- 
-—_— le, which left the enormous debt of eighty 


millions upon the Britiſh nation, their Auſtrian 
ally was obliged to cede ſeveral conſiderable poſ- 
ſeſſions*. And cho the war with Spain was av. 


* Sec page 12. 


edly 


- 
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edly commenced to obtain an 9 nur 
gation in South- America, and A Proper 
ſatisfaction for gur South - Sea company; yet the 
definitive treaty was couched in ſuch indefinite 
terms, that nothing was ſtipulated with any pre» 
ciſeneſs, but a ſuſpenſion of arms between the two 
crowns, and the rereſtabliſiment of commerce, 
between their ſubjects reciprocally, without men- 
tioning 2 ward of hat gave pile to the war, is 
regard to America. | 
Let the treaty, itſelf youch the truth. 
It was on the 73h of October 1748 the Britiſh, 
French and Dutch plenipotentiaries ſign'd the go · 
neral and defanitiye treaty at Aix. a · Chapelle, as did 
the Spaniſh plevipotentiaries on the gth. In the 
preamble we find this remarkably fallacious ex- 
preſñon; Europe now {ces the happy day ſhine | 
„forth that the divine providence bad pointed 
$* qut for the eſtabliſnment of her repoſe;” when 
it is certain, from the meaſures immediately pur - 
ſued by the French court, that war remained in 
their heart. However, under this deception, it 
is ſet forth in the firf article, That there ſhall be 


a chriſtian, univerſal and perpetual peace, and a 


Gncere and inviolable friendſhip preſerved between 
the contracting parties: that no hoſtilities of what 
nature or kind ſoever ſhall be permitted, on either 
| fide, or on any cauſe or pretence whatſoever ; in- 

dyſtriquſly avoiding all things for the future that 
might any ways diſturb or alter the union eſta- 
< bliſhed by this peace; and that they ſhould uſe 


their * endeayours to procure, on all occa- | 
| B 2 ſions, 


4 
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ſions, whatever may contribute to their mutual 
glory, intereſt and advantage, without giving the 
leaſt aid or aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to any 
perſons whomſoever, who would willingly injure 
or prejudice any of the high Wann ed 
whatſoever. 

By the third article, the treaties of Weſtphalia 
in 1648; of Madrid in 1667, 1678 and 16793 of 

Ryſwick in 1697; of Utrecht in 1713; of Ba- 
den in 17143 at the Hague! in 1717 ; of the qua- 


druple alliance at London in 1718, and the treaty 


of Vienna in 1738, are renewed and admitted to 


| ſerve as a baſis of the preſent treaty. By the fifth 


article, all the parties renounce all right and claim; 
by what title or pretence whatſoever, to the places 
they mutually covenant to reſtore. By the nintn 
article his Britannic Majeſty reſtores Cape Breton 
and all the conqueſts made by his arms in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies; and agrees to give hoſtages for 
the faithful perfortrianice of this covenant. 

the ſixteenth article the Catholic King allows the 
aſſiento of negroes, and the annual ſhip for the 


| ſouth ſeas, to continue for four years. The ſe- 


venteenth article demoliſhes Dunkirk on the ſea 
ſide, conformable to ancient treaties : and allows 
it to remain - fortified on the land fide. By the 
eighteenth” article we have a true ſpecimen of 
French prevarication; for, by leaving certain 
points or demands open, not regulated by the ple- 
nipotentiaries, nor inſerted in the preſent treaty, 
but to be ſettled amicably, by commiſſaries no- 


minated for that purpoſe, on each ſide, or other- 


wiſe, 


Int LATE WAR. 


wiſe, as it ſhall. be agreed on by the intereſted: 


powers, we ſhall find that this chriſtian univerſal 
and peace, and ſincere and inviolable 
friendſhip, ſo artfully and pompoully'ſer forth at 
the beginning of this treaty, is entirely enervated 
and expoſed to the intrigue, caprice and ambition 
of our enemies, whenever they might want a 


pretence to break it. And by the nineteenth and 


twentieth articles all the contracting parties gua- 
rantee the ſucceſſion of Great Britain and the 
Electoral dominians of his Britannic Majefty. 

Let us now enquire how conformable the French 
and Spaniſh monarchs behaved to theſe engage- 
ments, ſo ſolemnly ſigned and ratified. France 
put on the maſk-of ſincerity, and engaged Spain 
to make the firſt demur to the faithful execution 


of her part of the definitive treaty. Notwith- 


of France 


and Spain. 


ſtanding the advantages of the ſixteenth article, 


which grants only four years, inſtead of nine, non- 
enjoyment of the aſſento contract, the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry were now as refractory in ſatisfying the de- 
mands of the Engliſh South · Sea companyꝰ, as they 
were before the commencement of the war; tho 
the Britiſh troops and ſubjects had formally eva- 
cuated the iſland of Ratan. They were even ſo 
untractable. as to reject all the expedients offered, 
on this ſubject, by Mr. Benj, Keene, the Britiſh 
' miniſter at their court, who made the ſtrongeſt 
ſollicitations for compromiſing the differences un- 


Which, by their account delivered to the fecretary of 
ſtate, amounted to the fum of 1,300,000 l. 


B 3 adjuſted 


Adjauſted by the definitive treaty, until the fifth of 


Spaniſh 
definitive 
conventi- 


on upon 
| that treaty 
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October, 170 ; when they were pleaſed to ſign 


what they called a definitive convention. In 


which, after a fallacious preamble (ſetting forth 
the deſire of their reſpective ſovereigns to adjuſt 
the diſputable points, which at the treaty of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle remained unſettled, in regard to their 
reſpective pretenſions, and to the commerce of 
their ſubjects, and declaring their willingneſs to 
terminate all things thereunto relating, by a 
friendly compenſation) it was agreed to acquboſte 
in the following articles: 

I. His Britannic Majeſty cedes to his Catholic 
Majeſty his right of enjoyment of the aſſiento of 
negroes; and of the annual ſhip, during the four 
years ſtipulated by the ſixteenth article of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, _ 

II. His Britannic Majeſty, for a com 
of 100,000. ſterling *®, which his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty promiſes and engages to pay at Madrid, or 
at London, to the royal aſſiento company, w 


the term of three months or ſooner, from the 


day of the ſignature of this treaty, cedes to. his 
Catholic Majeſty all that might be due to the ſaid 
company in any manner, on account of the ſaid 
aſſiento: inſomuch that this compenſation ſhall 
be eſteemed and regarded as a full and entire ſa- 


tisfaction on the part of his Catholic Majeſty, and 


ſhall extinguiſh for the preſent, for the future, 


>, Inſtead of 1,300,000 l. demanded by the South-Se 
company, as mentioned deln. | | 


and 


a 


Für LATE Wͤ3ꝗa R.. 
and fot ever all righirs, preteniflotis, or achidnds, 
which might be formed in eviiſtquenet bf tlie 
Fad aſents or annual ſhip, Uireckly or ihdlrektly, 
eicher on the part of bis Btltannie Myjeſty; ot on 


the part of the 

III. The Catholic King teddes 10 his Britinnic 
Majeſty all that he might demand; in conſe- 
quence of the ſaid affients or annual ſhip, as well 
with regard to the articles alfeady liquidated, as 
thoſe; whith might be eaſy ur dicult to liqui- 
date; ſb that neither on one fide; ndr on the other, 
= ever the leaſt mention to be made thereof. | 

IV. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the Bri- 
um ſubjecks ſhall pay nb greater or other duties 
for the merchandizes, Which they impbre or ex- 
port at the different ports of his Catholic Majeſty, 
than thoſe, which they paid, for the faid mer- 
cliandize; in the time of Chitles II. of Spain, re- 
gulated by ſehedules and ordinances of the faid 
King, or of his predecefiors : And, tho? the Pie 

47 Fark irdo was — founded upon aby royal ordi- 
— his Catholic Majeſty declares nevertheleſs, 
that be wills and ördains, that it be obſerved for 
tlie prefent; and the futute, às an inviolable law, 
and that all the fad duties be levied with the ſame 
advantage and eafe to the faid ſubjects. 

v. His Catholic Majeſty permits the falt ſub- 
jets to take ſalt in the Hand br Tortuga, without 
any moleſtation; as they did in the time of King 
Charles II. 

Vl. His Catholic Majeſty conſents, That the 
ſaid ſubjects ſhall not pay any other duties; than 
B 4 _ thoſe 
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thoſe paid by the ſubjects of his Cathalie Majeſty 
in the ſame place. 

VII. His Catholic Majeſty grants the faid fah- 
jects all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemp- 
tions and immunities whatſoever, which they en- 
joyed before the laſt war, in virtue of ſchedules 
or royal ordinances, hy the articles of the treaty 
of peace and commerce made at Madrid in 1667. 
The ſaid ſubjects ſhall be treated in Spain on the 
ſame footing with the moſt favoured nations. In 
conſequence no nation ſhall be rated at leſs duties 
for the merchandize they ſend into, or carry out 
of Spain by land, than the ſaid ſuhjects pay for 
ſuch, as they import or export by ſea. All the 


rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, and 


immunities, that are permitted to any nation, ſhall 
be granted to the ſaid ſubjects: And his Britannic 
_. Majeſty conſents, that the ſame thing be granted 
and permitted to the ſubjects of Spain i in the lng 
doms of his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, * 10 2 
VIII. His Catholic Majeſty promiſes to take all 
the care poſſible, on his part, to-aboliſh all the 
Innovations, which have appeared to be introduced 
in the commerce; and in order to avert them for 
the future, his Britannic Majeſty promiſes like- 
wiſe, on his lide, to take all poſſible care to pre- 
vent all innovations of that kind. 
IX. Their Catholic and Britannic Majeſties 
confirm by the preſent treaty, that of Aix - la- 
Chapelle, and all other former treaties; which 
are hereby confirmed in all their articles and 
clauſes, excepting ſuch as are derogated from 


by 


ur LATE WAR. 
by the preſent treaty; as alſo the treaty of com- 
merce concluded at Utrecht in 17133 except thoſe 


articles, which are found contrary to the preſent 


treaty, which become aboliſhed and of no force, 


namely, the three articles of the ſaid treaty of 


Utrecht, commonly called explanatory. | 
X. All the reciprocal differences, rights, de- 
mands, and pretenſions, which have ſibliſted be- 
tween the tuo crowns of Spain and Great Britain, 
wherein no other nation hath any part, intereſt or 
right of intervention, being hereby accommodated; 
the two ſerene Kings mutually engage for the 
punctual execution of this treaty of reciprocal 


compenſation, which ſhall be ratified by their ſaid 
Majeſties, and the ratifications exchanged within 
the term of ſix weeks, from the day of the wand | 


ture hereof, or ſooner if poſſible. -. 
It was reaſonable to expect, that this 
convention would have determined the diſputable 
points, not regulated, nor ſettled by the definitive 
treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle; ſome of which were 
nothing leſs than the very points, which had oc- 
caſioned ſo long and expenſive a war; to the mu- 
tual injury of Great Britain and Spain. Theſe 
points were, 1. What the common voice included 
in the words no SEARCH, and ſignifies free trade 
and navigation, in Britiſh bottoms, with our Weſt 
India colonies, without being ſubject to be board- 
ed by Spaniſh guarda coſtas, in open ſeas, and 
rummaged or ſearched by them for Spaniſh goods, 
of the growth or manufacture of New Spain or 
other 


finitive | 


' 
1 
ot 
1 


- 
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other territories, iſlands and places bordeting on 
thoſe ſras and ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
By. which right, claimed by the Spaniards; our na- 
vigation, from Jamaica eſpecially, was rendered 


precaribub ʒ it being impoſſible for thoſe iſlanders 
to make proper returns, without ſelling, or bat- 


tering, for Spaniſh money, or goods, brought to 


their markets by Spaniſh agents; and almoſt as 
impoſſible for our ſhipping to make a ſafe voyage, 
without making the coaſt of Cuba in their way to 
Great Britain; as might be inſtanced in the many 
depredations made upon them by the guarda cof- 
tas; Except we are to underſtand the Spaniſh re- 
niineiation of this right, under the ambiguous = 


terms in the eighth article of this conventiom; 


where the Catholic King promiſes to take all the 


Care poſſible, on his part, to aboliſh all the innova- 
rio which have appeared to be introduced in the 


commerce. Such, no doubt, were the practices of 
the guarda coſtas; but not ſo ſufficiently and de- 


| finitely here deſcribed and acknowledged, as to 
| regblate and ſettle this diſputed point, which hat 


been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed and expence. 
So that Spain was left in a condition to revive this 
dormant right, and to return to their depredations 
in thoſe ſeas, without breach of treaty ; and from 
the ſilence of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. 

to inſiſt upon ſearching all Britiſh bottoms, which 


failed near their coaſts. Secondly, Another point 


in diſpute was our Tight to cut logwood in Cam- 
pechy and Honduras. A trade of the utmoſt im- 


Fat ATE WAR. 


poftante to Great Britain ; fotz without this wood; 


ſeveral cbnſiderable branches in trade and inanu- 
facture would be at & ftahd; A right ſo well 


eſtabliſhed upon the cleareſt title; as {et forth by 
our board of trade and plantations in the reign of 


George I; that, the only means for the Spaniards 


to avoid its acknbwledgment, was: to decline its 


diſcufſion;'dnd thereby to leave the foundation of 
another quarrel; Which, notwithſtanding the 


C7 


formal ratification of former treaties, and the par- 


ticular ſlipulations and promiſes concerning rights; 
privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, immunities, 
and favours in regard to duties, appears, and 
ſhall be proved, in the courſe of this hiſtory, to 


have been the intention of Spain, as well as of | 


France, at the time of ſigning the peace of Aix- 
i-Chapells.. aloe ao 

Thus the French ſiitceeded in their ſcheme 
to ſtrike ug 4 peditey ut a nde "tt, maritime 
intereſt had ſüffered Extremely; and they ſaw their 
own ruin inevitable, ſhould the) Heglect the pa- 
cific diſpoſition of the pteſeht ffn iſtry of Great 
Britain, and riſque ail the chifice of more war- 


French 
motives 
tor a peace 


like and vigorous meaſures, to which his Bri - 


tannic Majeſty was perſonally more inclined. 

Yet they kept two things in view to ſecure the 

confidence and affections of their allies : and to 
1 


keep Great Britain embarraſſed, both abroad and 


at home. ey faithfully protected the territo · 


rial a pu their confederates ; whereas we 


conſented to,/or rather obliged the Queen of 
oF. | Hun- 
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Hungary to cede Sileſia to the King of Pruſſia, 
and a large territory tõ Don Philip in 1 And 
by prevailing with the Spaniards not to admit the 
Britiſh right to a free navigation and to cut log- 
wood, they ruined the Britiſh miniſtry in the af- 
fections of the people: ſo that by raiſing a jea- 


.- louſy" between the court and the country, they 


gained time to carry their perfidious plan into ex- 
ecutiqn ; having conſented to a peace only to 
prepare o oy 
w_ War.” 195105 
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HE treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle having tied 
the hands of Great Britain, France imme- 
diately improved the preſent moment. Her emiſ- 
ſaries were diſpatched throughout all the world, 
She re-exerted her political intrigues at Conſtanti-, 
nople, where ſhe procured the depoſition of the 
Mufti, the diſgrace of the Grand Vizir, and en- 
dangered the ſafe ty of the Sultan, by irritating 
the janizaries againſt all, who had recommended. 
or favoured a pacific diſpoſition during the wars of 
chriſtendom : and ſhe reigned ſtill predominant at 
Stockholm; and renewed the ſubſidy treaty with 
his Daniſh majeſty. | New alliances were ſought*: 7 
e fubſi- 
* By promoting the marriage of the Infanta Donna Maria 


of Spain with Victor Amadæus Maria, Prince of Piedmont, 
| a treaty 
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France's 


conduct 
after the 


PEACE. 


| 
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Examples © Byt what foes this vary from the onſtant pras- 


breach of faith Not contept with the gcqui 


"Top GENBRAL MIS PORY er 
weaures werg feed; her militis well 
d and diſcinlined: her amis! kept up: 
none Fapgired, gnd-a more than ordi- 
nary effort was made to recruit and to nos 
her marine © in a moye ſpęctable condition than 


Ore, 


tice of the French at other times, when perhaps 
they had not ſuch a plaufible defence for x 


of Alſace by the treaty ot Wellphalidin 


under the reſtriction of maintaining the privileges. | 
and liberties of ten imperial cities fituate in that 


extenſiveand i important country, the French mon- 
arch invaded their freedom, aboliſhed their privis 
leges, and by force obliged them to ſubmit to the 


law of his own will, as ſoon as he found the gua- 


rantees of that treaty difarmed. The means by 
which the French got a footing 1 in Flanders, con- 


OO IETs TAO his wade: 


OE a treaty wur brovight about between France, Spain and Sar 
dinia, under a pretence of maintaining the peace of Italy : it 
8 — — — — the 


Bake & Par 15 wire PE Republic gt Genop, and the Infant 
lacentia, with engagement by France 
and Spain to © Nuit 30,000 men, ſhould oy of the contract 
ing parties ſand i in need of aſfiſtance. 
* in Sept. 1749, her forces conſiſted of 150,000 claire 
men, ready for action 3 beſides the mylitia. 
© A plan was formed by M. Rouille to have 111 ſhips of 
the line, 54 frigates, 22 bomb ketches and 25 fire ſhips— 
always ready in time of peace to put to ſea. Twenty millions 
of livre: were appropriated for this ſervice, annually. 
nefs 


88 ups LATE WAR ur IL 
neſs aid hh Lemis NIV. violatad the trat af AD. 
Nimeguen almaſt þefore it was deſinitinaly ſigned: 717 
and the ſtory of the partitiog treatg, Which was Nime- 
abandoned by France, as ſaqn ag it was ſplemaly **** 


ratified, are eternal, mementes of French, poridys mr. 


Ta theſe add the eanduct of Lewis NV. in regard 
to the pragmatic ſanction, whoſe, guarantaeſhip 
Way purchafed at the extraordinary price af ahe 
dutchy of Lorain, annexed ta tho cowa uf Frame: 
yet upon the demile of the Empergr Carles VL. 
the armies of this perſidious nation were prepared; 
and actually aſſiſted the Elector of Bayariato.aves: 
turn that very treaty; and, it poſſihle, to dethrane 
the Auſttian heireſs, whom their. King had ſo 
lately ſworn in the name of the Holy Trinity to 
protect and defend from all her enemies. And in 
regard to Great Britain alone, the treatyof Utrecht 
furniſhes ſufficient ideas of that nation's intentions 
when qur inteteſt and their own interfere with each gk 
other. By that treaty (twelfth article) t: All Noys © 
** Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient limits, and + ...,..- 
_ ** with all its dependencies, is ceded ta che era 
< of Great Britain.“ And (fifteenth article) . Phe 
ſubjects of France, inhabitants of Canada, and 
4 „enen hall not diſturb or moleſt, in any 

* manner whatever, the five Indian nations which 
. aue ſubject ta Great Britain, nor its ther Ame- 
70 rigan allies.” | 

Clear, as theſe articles may ſeem.o he, it is cer- 
tain that thg French, never intended to ſubmit to 
their contents. They, ever ſince they thought trade Two ob- 


and commerce an object worthy of their attention, "por 


have politics. 


43 
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have kept two capital views in ſight, whenever 
America has been the object of conſideration. The 


one was to extend themſelves from Canada ſouth- 


Encroach 
ments in 
North 

America 


begun. 


| wards, through the lakes, along the back of our 


colonies, in order to cut off our communication 
with the Indian nations, and to open à commu» 


nication for themſelves hetween the rivers St. Law- 
rence and Miſſiſſippi; and thus to join; as it were, 


their colonies of Canada and Louiſiana. The 0+ 
ther, and indeed the moſt important to them and 
moſt fatal to the Engliſh, was to gain 4 commu- 


nication with the ocean ; the only acceſs unn 


da being commonly ſhut up half the year. 
Therefore full of this —— 
for ſupreme dominion is the aim of the French, 


wherever they gain a footing ; they, in defiance of 
the treaty of Utrecht, began, ſoon after its ratifica« 


tion, to violate thoſe ſolemn coneeſſons,”by large 
encroachments, &c. In the year 1720, they ſeized 
upon the important paſs of Niagara, fituate in the 
country of the five Indian nations, from which they 
wereexpreſsly excluded bythe 6fteenth/articlez and 


fortified it, with a view to defend their encroach- 


ments already made, and deſigned to be carried on 
with force, upon the Britiſh empire in North Ame- 
rica; they being able by this ufurpation to com- 
mand the lakes, and at leiſure to extend themſelves 


to the Ohio, and to continue a chain of forts and 


ſettlements down to the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. 
The plan of uſurpation on the back of our co- 
lonies, from henceforward, went on gradually and 
ſucceſsfully, from year to year. The Indians, 
acknow- 


o Hennen Wanne err uy 
ene the treaty of Utrecht to be under A. D. 
the dominion of the Britiſh crown, were debauched Few 
from our intereſt and their allegiance, and ſpirited — = | 
up to maſſacre and ſcalp the Engliſn: So that in the diane. 
year 173 1 the French had the inſolence to erect 
the fort of Crown Point in the centre of the Five 
Nations, and actually within the limits of the pro- 
vince of New York ; in order more effectually to 
expoſe our moſt valuable colonies to Indian maſ- 
ſacres and French uſurpation, and more eaſily to 
open a communication with the great ocean; as 
may be ſeen by caſting an eye upon its advantage- 
ous ſituation for theſe purpoſes. Yet'they were 

ſuffered to proceed without any 2 — owthe 

pany of the Britiſh miniſtry! ! : | 

The infidelity of the French, in . Their 

Scotia or Acadia, kept pace with their other con- _ 

duct in North America. This peninſula, (as if it tiaor Acas 

were deſerted by the Britiſh court, which never dia. 
thought of ſettling it for the national intereſt, till 

afrer the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle : and where the 

French foreſaw no reſiſtance, whenever it ſhould 

ſuit: them beſt to make a total ſeizure thereof for 
completing their American plan of empire) laid 

expoſed to whatever uſes our enemies,' or rivals'in 

power as well as trade, thought proper to put it. 

They formed a plan, during this long interval, to 
rob us of that extenſive country, whenever they 

ſhould be able to bring the Britiſh miniſtry into a 

temper to ſubmit the title, given us by treaty, as 

well as priority of diſcovery, to the uncertain de- 

termination of commiſſaries, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 

A.. 1. C after; 

A 
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naſter i folyed-at the ſame time if they ſhonld not 
os be'tthle-ts carry their potin; in that way of nego- 
 _ , Giation;toſtrengthen themielves upon che premiſes, 
55 mm artns. 
Such was the ſituatioti of | affans in 
att moſt certain index of the menſures taken 
hy the French upon the ſigning of the treaty of 
Air: la- Chapelle in which they gained this fingu- 
lar advantage, to encourage them to proceed in 
their uſurpations in North America; namely; 
That, notwithſtanding it was notorious: to all the 
world, thac the increaſe of their territory} and the 
diminution of our poor, on chat continent, had 
been. the object of the French council, ever ſinck 
the treaty of Utrecht; and that hoſtilities were 
dommoented in thaſe parts, before the war; the 
Weakneſs Britiſh miniſtry, neither availed themſel ves of the 
Aang. Var te diſpoſſeſa the French of onr property : nor 
niſtry, When they were negociating a peace, does it ap- 
pear, that they paid any regard to a point of the 
lat importance to Great Britain. If his Majeſty's 
plenipotentiaries received no inſlructions on that 
* head, it could not be owing to the want of intel- 
| ligence; for it is certain that repeated remon- 
fl ſtrances were tranſmitted from the governors of 
ll | our colonies againſt the practices of the French; 
9 which ſcarce can be thought to have miſcarried: 
4 — 0 20yc00y=ad-ep IN? 
yl | power; as ſome people have. ſuggeſted. - 
| Britiſh 3 —— 
1 condu rhat diſarmed herſelf, and could not believe any 


after the 


peace. latent evil deſign, in the meaſures taken, by her 
pPerfi- 


bouſes of 


THE LAPE WAR. 


3 — Even 
his moſt gracious Majeſty, in his ſyeech to both 


thoroughly ſatiaſed with the ſineprity of the con- 


parkament on June 13, 149, was ſo 


LE 
A. p. 
. 


rradting: powers, Thar he ſays, *All the powers 


__ *© contemncd-bdverdeclared-thenafelves in ſa clear 
and friendly a manner, omthis ſubject; _— 
no room tu doubt of their ſincere di 


render the peace laſtingꝭiin all parts. The Galor 
were difchargad, tho ſhips- of war laid up: The 
ſhipwrights paid off, and permitted to enter, as 
did our | ſeamen, into the ſervice of France and 
Spain. Our army was reduced) to 18,000 men 


and, what was equally as impolitic, we had diſ- 


guſtad our latt allies; diſpoſed, nay almoſt pro- 
voked;'thetri to receive overtures from our natural 
enemy, and tobe no regard to ſeeure any others; 
except Bavaria, which: was engaged by an annual 


fublidy-of 40,000]; two thirds to be paid by Great 
Britain; and the other by Holland, to keep 6000 
men in pay to march ar the requiſition of thoſe 


powers, for ſi years ; but not to be employed 


againſt the Emperor, nor the Empire; with promiſe 


The affairs of the North, which threatened to 


break out into troubles on the expected death of ' 
the King of Sweden, fuvoured the political con- 


duct of France; always ready to ſnatch every ad- 
vuntage from the quarrels of other nations. The 
— of France's — in thoſe trou · 


TY as 


of indetrinification by the maritime powers, in cafe 


tion of his royal maſter in caſe of a rupture be- 
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the flames of à he war ; which might by treaties 


* involve us again in connections, char would en- 


tirely deprive us of the benefits of peace; und of 
the means to reſent, or provide againſt the arma- 


ments and hoſtifitievof France, either in Europe 
or America. This ſeems to have been foreſeen by 


the Britiſn court; and Colonel York, the Britiſh 
miniſter, at that time, at Paris, was ordered * to 
ſound the Marquis of Puyſieux, the French mi- 
niſler, ' concerning the premiſes, and the diſpoſi- 


tween Ruſſia and Sweden. To whom that mini- 
ſter replied in ſuch terms, as left no room for 
doubting of the French monarch's readineſs to 
take a part in thoſe troubles. He ſaid, That as 


44 future events are in the hands of Providence, 


« time only could diicover whether of 
66 —_ was really deſtined for the rene wal of 
c hroils, and the calamities of war; to ward off 


„ which his Majeſty Lewis] would neglect no 


« means in his power. But that in caſe all his 

pains and endeavours ſhould prove fruitleſs, and 
<« his Majeſty be called upon to fulfil his engage 
ments with Sweden, it was (from his Majeſty's 
« well known character) needleſs to inform him 
Colonel Vork] that he muſt anſwer the de- 
* mand with the exactneſs and punctuality, which 
the execution of ſolemn treaties requires.”  - 

A few days after (March 18) appeared the fol- 
lowing expoltion of the motives, that determined 


+ 2 In the beginaing of March 1749+ F 
the 


2 Pruſſia to keep his army eee A. D. 
to match on the firſt warning: The King con- 2749 
* ſidering peace. and union among the Princes of by the 
«. Europe as the greateſt happineſa they can aſpire Prufia 

« to; his Majeſty greatly rejoiced to ſee che foun- b 


n dations thereof laid at Alxela - Chapelle bythe bis army. 


contracting parties in the late treaty: of peace. 
There was nothing wanting in order to render 


%-abia.-hatipineſy auaiveatsl;; burghe aliſpmine of 


«the clouds which: ſeemed! to bei gathering in 
the north. The King laboured as effectually, 
t as he: poſſihly could, to prevent the effects there - 
6 of «Nevertheleſs thoſe elouds are ſti low ring. 
and give reaſon to ſear that they; may, this ap- 
i proaching ſpring, be productive of ſome event 
. capable of diſturbing the tranquillity of the 
north; unleſs the wiſdom of Divine Providence 
ts preſerves Europe from this diſaſter. he ex · 
* traordinary movements made in the dominions 
of ſome neighbouring powers, the armamenta 
and preparations carried on there, ſufficiently 
intimate, thoſe powors are filled with the fame 
_ << apprehenfions, as the King, in regard to the 
<« interruption: of the public tranquillity.— It be- 
1 comes the prudence. of ſovereigns, when they 
foreſee events which may, in their conſequences, 

0 influence the tranquillity of their dominions, and 
« of their ſubjects, to take, long beforehand, 

« the neeeſſary precautions againſt a ſudden ſur- 
Then confiſting of 140,500 men, well provided. 

f Alluding to Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and Auftria, who 
all pretended to arm with the ſame views; and to the decla- 
ration and meaſures of the French. 7 

1 2b 8 3 Ws prize, | 
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Why the 


— _ 
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prize Such then is the motive, which has um ade 
« the King judge it:necefllary that he ſhould mal 
_ <Jkewiſe diſpoſitions for putting his army In 4 
_ ©. condition to act, in order ww keep at a diſtunce 
from this dominion all; the unforeſeen dangers, 
4 that — * wyole of e 
 **1ibjetts, "5c0;”"” £27 283% LEEDS of + > bins 
France made  unefembroſhing GrearBiitat 
— frneupo by northern wary chat; anten of complying with 
iſland, the Wirectiens and obligations of the late trosty, 
_ which had delivered her from the power of oufjf 
arms, her miniſters were encouraged to xiſe freſh 
diHoultics, and to employ-force to defent the iceal 
ingertion-of the conferences ſtipulated to pe held 
dy commuſſaries on the $i ſputable pats nor'{ct- 
tied by thie ereaty of fAizdaiChapelle: Foy be- 
KY fore the day of * ſolemn thank ſoiving for the 
peace, the nation was alarmed with the — 
act of hoftifty upon the very iſlands, whoſe righ 
had been ſubjected to the — 
commiſſur ies: as appears at large by this ordinance 
of the General of the French windward Minds in 
8 ns pong Moc the 7th of December 1745, N. S. 
i | 1117920 * 
„cee de Thobieres, de Levi, deiBalialpde 
cee. Grimoard, Marquis of Caylus, Knight of the 
15 nance order of St. John — Jerulalem, and of the noyal 
thereon. ( and military order af St. Lewis, Commander in 
« Chief of his Majeſty's ſhips, his Governor ane 
“ Lientenant General-of- . iſlands of Martvioo, 
* April 25, 17. 
8 Oniy one month and uefa days afer the ning of 
the definitive treaty at — oof 


French 


2 7 033 AE N. 
1% Goagdalups: Geda and Pete hem Rub A 
6% Mary Galant, che Saints Daminica, Sd. Lagia, 
© $k- Vineent. Bequia, Cauaauan. Cainquacon, 
% Grange, and of all che iſlands and iſſeus cam- 


— Martin, Cayan, and ithe cnnti 
$5 nent comprebenged between the givers af the 
#5 Amazons and Qronagqus. 36 . * * 
Phe iſland f Forurs, commonly called 75. 
8g hacco, one af thoſe under our government, in- 
V diſpataich belonging to his Majeſty, and che pro- 
ec perty which he has in it having been authenticly 
uereign power whatever laid any prejenſion to 
« che fovereignty,.or. dominion of the fame z has 
* obliged us to give no credit to an information 
& us have received, that -a ſmall frigate ſtiling 
& herſelf Engliſh, and authorized by certain pre- 
e zended powers iſſued from the Governor af Bar- 
45 badoes, ſhould have been about a month ſince 
et at the ſaid iſland of Tobago; and there clan- 
* deſtinely ſtuck up to trees in different parts of 
the ſame, a pretended proclamation, importing, 
that Mr. Greenville, Governor of Barbadoes, 
* ho in the ſame proclamation calls himſelf, 
s without any foundation, Governorgf St. Lucia, 
* Dominico, St. Vincent and Tobaga, together 
wich all the iſlands, colonies, and plantations 
in America, commonly called or known hy the 
#5 name of the Caribbee Iſlaods (which iflands and 


plantations, nevertheleſs indifputably belonging 


ys n Majeſty) had ordered the inhabitants of 
C 4 “ Toba- 


* monly called the Granadillos, Dobaga, t. Bare 


= 
158 


oof — — - — — iUUU—— — — 
> d * y — 
5 * 


— a 
— — * _ 

a. * * 

U 1 7 — * 

day _ 
2 — 
= — . =” 2 — "I 
— 1 0 = 
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- * 


— 
— 


— 


we 


A. D. Tobago, who are all /ubje&s to his f 


2 
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5 to 
quit the ſame in the ſpace of thirty days, piving 
them to underſtand, that they muſt expect mili- 
$5-tary-executionin caſe of their non · compliance; 
the nature of ſuch an act, and the terms; in 
£6 whichzir ãs conceĩvedꝭ puts it out of all doubt 
cc that it could never have proceeded- from the 
< Governor of Barbados, but is the work of 


6 ſome evil diſpoſed perſon, and determines us to 


c vave che demanding any ſatisfaction from the 
<< pretended author of it — 1 yen 

t had cotrand-in 1. 6 G's. ale 
_. <<, Nevertheleſs, —— Ae | 
« perſon, of what quality, condition, and nation 
ſoever they may be, from falling into the ſnare 
t laid for them: We declare to all the ſubjects of 
* his Majeſty, who are ſettled upon the ſaid iſland 
of Tobago, as well whites, as Indians, Negroes, 
„ Mulattoes, Meſtees, and all others, that it may 
4 concern, that we will defend them againſt the 
<« attempts; that any nation, ſtrangers to us, may 
* form againſt the ſaid iſland; and that we will 
4 ſend them ſuch a quantity of ammunition and 
c proviſions, as they may ſtand in need f. 
„We prohibit their having any correſpondence 
« or dealing with the neighbouring colonies, be- 
c longing either to the Engliſh, Dutch, or Danes; 
e nor to ſuffer-any of them to continue amongſt 
<« them; or to permit their coming on ſnore in the 
„ ſaid iſland of Tobago, until ſuch time, as we 
ee ſhall- have ſent a commanding officer with re- 
bc n troops, for . * and defence. 
6c It 
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It is our will, that theſe preſents be read; 
« publiſhedaid fe up in all the of tie 
s ſaid iſland of Tobago, that no perſom whatever 
— — 4 
our ſeal at arms, and the counterſigu of our © 
« firſt eee 


- cember 1746. a Jas bur - tian van e 


3013 46-38 N D [2 inne - Lo Marquis vr cartes 

ry his Lovdſhip's command." Dan 4106 

£3617 303. 04-1 A. %% nid Þ MouRkgx. 
1281251 Soo rin. DG 17 


us 
A.D; 


(Ft This ordinance was — becme Thanh Maintain- 


frigates, one of 40 
che interim his Britannic Majeſty's ſhip, the Boſton 


buſineſscthere, (Which was far wood and water, 
and to prevent the uſurpations uf the French on 
that neutral iſland) and forbid him to ſend his boat 
on ſhore, or to give any diſturbance ta the French 


in that iſland ; adding that they were ſurpriſed 


Mr. Greenville would take upon him to order any 
of the inhabitans to withdraw from off that iſland, 
which belonged to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and that if they found him there again, they 
would repel him by force“, At the ſame time 
the French, to prevent any ſurprize, erected a 
battery of twelve guns, — began another * 
Amel forc@ , , 1 1 lh 
The like h6ſtilities * now alſo to be prac 
tiſed i in Nova ou or oy moet py were 


| | Courlander's ks | 
n Advice from Barbadoes, dated January 21, 1748-9 7 
| Tr 


of 20 guns, Captain. Wheeler, arrived at the ſame = 


guns, che other of 36. In free 
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referred. allo to the eciſion of cammiſlaries. Cape 
Beta having heen gixen hack by the treaty to 


ia produces capaeiqus and fafe barbours for. ſhips 
of any burden, and ſhewing that. by its Gituation, - 
it might be mad not pnly a barrier againſt all the 
ſchemes and foteas af che Frauch in thoſe parts, 
for extending their trade; but a key to their fur- 
trade and cod-fiſhery, and to counteract any at- 
-. .\ tempts made ggabnſt ohr ſettletments d chat coaſt, | 
bdy the ,greateſtipower France is able to. equip at 
Inape Breton gi that plans wert formed, and his 
FR «ot A Adajeſty approved |. of one of them Jar the better 
be mo ꝓsopling and. ſetiling the provinee of Nova Scotia 
Amongſt other arguments e forward this reſo- 
lution of the Britiſh-council, it was urged, That 
4: *omgy the refioration of Louiſbourg might prove very 
fatal to us in another war, unleſs the government 
could be prevailed upon to ſettle and fortify Nova- 
Scotia, which, as/it-would be a barrier to all our 
northern provinces; and, as it might be made a 
1 | cheek wpon Louiſbourg and the French encroach- 
un | ments in the fiſhery, would, in time be of more 
ſervice to the nation than half the colonies already 
| ſettled : that it has a very largexgxtent of ſea- 


1 In council on March 7, 1749. 0. 8. 


bound 
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bours, ant is ſurrmmded with Act lang henks D. 
for end aodcorher nh, an. art ito befound ne WR: 
other part. af dhe w de Tat bei ia V 
prulibe in ab om of hema, min and fnvice 
and- aun with auge ln Abe, Ms 


adapted to the Engliſh conſtitutions; and that at 


would want bub dite encouragement more than a 
3737 — 


| "En and à humane governer. 

Tranſports wore provided, ee ene A —4 
purine »ffeted10- ſuch as would venture mpor can tranſport- 
the ſettlementand cultivation uf chia chlony: and ed thither. 
General Cornwallis was app O their governor, 

with a ſufficient number of foro, and directions 
to-fortify che country, and eo aſſure the French, 

that ſhould be ſound within che Hmits ef the 
Britiſb dom inions, in chat -province,” that we 

ſhould be protected in their ſetilements, on the 

fole conditiori-of taking am oath-of-fidality ro hie 
Britannic Majeſty. The number of Famiſies, 

vhich entered voluntatily for this colony were 

three thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty, and up- 
wards ; which fafled from England in che begio- 
ning ef May 7548, and arrived at the harbour of 
Chebuctou, the place of their deſtination, to erect cd 
fortificatigns,/ and to build, a, regular towns ſur- 3 


rounded with a ſtrong palliſade, on the ſhare of 
done 


28 Tux GENERAL HISTORY or 
A'D. one of the moſt: ſecure and commodious havens 
1749 in the whole world; and ſituated about midway 
between cape Canſeau and cape. Sable. Which 
Town of on was named HALfrAx, in honour of the 
Halifax, noble Earl of that title, who then preſided over 
_ - the board of trade and plantations, and had in a 
Particular manner diſtinguiſhed his judgment and 
Capacity in-executing the plan, and his patriotic 
zeal in the remarkable diligenot and trouble with 
which he ane I infant c- 
jony? e eie lago 1.125; 1 n 
Diſturbed ute appearatceefahispower- 
hed fab 8 with two regiments from cape 
Breton, and a company of rangers from Annapo- 
s, the only fott at that time belonging to Great 
3 Brizain; on the peninſula, the French ſettlers, who, 
iin time of eacty had affected to call themſelves 
Newtrals, but}; p very diſpute between the 
twa crownsyintrigued with the Indians, and joined 
with their on cοονẽꝭſtͥaen, in ſupport of their 
uſurpations, encroachments. and hoſtilities ; were 
either gomꝑelled hy M. de la Corne, or they wil- 
fully rejected the protection of Great Britain, 
drove away theit egttle, burnt theig houſes, and 
windy to Sh, John's; & . 

This was followed by open boſtilitis. A party 
- French and Indians, in their intereſt, ſeized 
upon a veſſel belonging to Boſton, in New-Eng- 
land, Beatb, Maſter, at or near Canſeau; and Cap- 


n The expence incurred this year, by the new colony of 
Nova- Scotia, appears by the eſtimates laid before * 
wo ia 76,0001. 
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tain Donnel was attacked at che head of the bay 


of Fundy, near Chebuctou: he was wounded, and 
had three of his men killed. Every day produced 
freſh complaints of the hoſtile behaviour of the 
French and Indians under theit influence; which 
obliged the governor to employ force in his own 
defence. He detached 1000 regular forces under 
the command of Major Lawrence, with four loops 
of war to Chignecto, to drive out the Indians, 
who had been engaged by the French to annoy the 
Engliſh ever ſince their firſt landing. Theſe In- 


dians mixed wich the neutral French, to the num- 8 : 
ber of about 800, being entrenched, behind ſtrong  * 


banks and palliſadoes, made cannon- proof, ob- 
ſtructed their landing. But, Major Lawrence, at 


29 
& D. 
149 


the head of a hundred choſen men, made a ſecond _ 


attempt about a mile and a half from their en- 
trenchment; where alſo the enemy detached a ſuf- 
ficient party to receive him with their ſmall arms; 
but he landed in the midſt of their fire, without 
returning it, till his men had run up to their 
noſes; by which means a great number of the 
enemy were killed, before they had time to load 
again. The remains fled with great precipitation 
under the protection of a French commander, en- 
camped on the ground, acroſs the river, claimed 
by France. Major Lawrence deſired a parley 
with the French commander: in which he de- 
manded to know, why the French inhabitants 
had ſhaken off their allegiance to the King of Great 


2 He had built a fort here by the name of Beau Sajour. 
Britain :” 
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ing Nova 


priſed at hearing the violent proceedings of the 


informed the Duke of Bedford, by a letter dated 


beyond the bay of Fundi, from the river Chig- 


place, under his command, a body of 2, 300 men, 


Tur GEN ERAIT His mOR x or 


*" he had oder tu deſomd that” tn he 
© wiv reſobbet:nu-obepy® e ai TOP H bn; 
— . Mac 
Are end beyond tho bay f Hund, from 
m river! Chigneſti t the river St. Johb. Nut 
decem erden this province, 
| With more fulfy .apprur id the-mietnonial-deliventd 
we e oven ec 4 19 ng — 


fl 
ondevertichia 
3 — of Great 


Main, has orders from the King his maſler 
dated Hanover the 26th of Taft month, to repre- 


ſent to the eburi of France, hom much hb is fus- 


French in America, under the aurhority and di- 
rection of M. de la Jonquiere, who has readily 
avowed them. | 

M. Cornwallis, Governor of Nova- Scotia, has 


the iſt of May this year, that the French have 
talten poſſoſſiom of all that part of Nova - Scotia 


necto, to that of St. John, W the 
Iimits of that province. 

They have reduced Beubaſſin to aſhes, and car» 
ried to the other ſide of the river the inhabitants 
with their effects; compelled. them to take up 
arms, and formed them into companies; ſo that 
che Sieur La Corne, a French officer, has at that 


made 


— * 


wy ea * 


—— 
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* regular trooper Ganidians and In- 


din. bach 54am Fer d 

The Sieur La Corne and faber Eibuyre, a French 
nifliobargy1baie-tnade uſe of nopcatod and innu+ 
merable promiſes and menacts, in der te pot» 
ſuade alll the. inhabitants of che prb vine to lea 
dhe ,,. 1 4/4 e e ee eee Baa 


Thie inhabitants derlare openly their abhorotnce = 


of theſe prootedings x, Bog tie- Bea La Cane 
and Loutre threatin them with a general maiſarre 


from the Indians, if they remain in he provigas. 
They ſupport and protett openly che Indians, ur 


9 


A 


declared enemies who inliſt under the bumners tf 


Frajice. They detain. the King's ſuhjecto, his- oß- 
ficers and ſuldiers priſanera. They entite the 
King's French ſubjects to rebellion, and thuſe, 
who rechaih loyal, they threaten. with deſtruction. 


2 ſend their Indian faves alt overche ovumry, 


where they are guilty of all forts of outruges. 
They have ſet fire 20 the vows: — 
„ ee eee e men, 
5. * * FATS 
Goverawt Commmitils fine the Shang Libartiice, 
Major of foot, with a detachment . to Chignecbo, 


where he arri ted on the ach of laſt April. They + 


ſaw the French ſet fire to che toum of Chignatis, 
French colour planted on the ditohea, and che 
Sieur de la Corne at the head of hi detachment, 
braving Major Lawrence, and declaring chat le 
would defend, to OW NO I 
_ to Naa. ; | 
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The Sieur De la Corne having ſent 10 deſire a 
conference with the Sieur Lawrence, the latter, 
accompanied by two captains of foot, went to 


meet him, and demanded by whoſe orders he had 


thus come into his Britannic Majeſty's territories, 
and committed ſuch acts of violence. The Sieur 
De la Corne anſwered: it was by thoſe of M. De 
la Jonquiere, . who had alſo commanded him to 
take poſſeſſionof Chippodi, John's river, Mamram, 
Cooke, Pitcordiack, and of all that country, as 
far as the river, which was on the right hand of 
Major Lawrence, as belonging to his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty ; or, at leaſt, that he was to keep 
and defend it as ſuch, till ſuch time as the limits 
were ſettled by commiſſaries appointed for that 
purpoſe. 

Though the ls Latirence had under his com- 


mand a detachment of regular troops, very little 


inferior to that commanded by Sieur De la Corne, 
he forebore committing any hoſtilities, in obedi- 


ence to the King of Great Britain's orders for 


that purpoſe. 

The King cannot perſuade himſelf that theſe acts 
of violence have been committed with the know- 
ledge of the court of France, and he is ſo fully 


convinced of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's equity, 


and his deſire to maintain a good underſtanding 
between the two crowns, that he aſſures himſelf 
the moſt Chriſtian King will readily ſhew his diſ- 
approbation of ſuch conduct. 


Governor Cornwallis has never made, nor de- 
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of a Peninſula, which the French befote wal 


pretended to belong to them: che King of Great 


Britain Having had no iftertion in forming a ſet- 


tlement in His province of Nova Scotia, to en- 


croach on the rights of his moft Chriſtian Majeſ. 
ty, or to take forcible poſſeffion of a country, of 
which the King had referred the right of property 
to the deciſion of comm̃iſſaries appointed for that 
purpoſe,” before it was poffible for them to have 
met in Scher to proteed to the — — — * 


limits. lie LL 


The bn Arörttten ambafndot has orders . 
mand, that the conduct of M. de la Jonquiere be 
diſavbwed, that poſitive orders be ſent to him im- 
mediately to withdraw his troops and the Indians 
under his authority, from the places wich be- 


long to Great Britain; that amends be made for 


the acts of violence which hive been committed, | 


and the damages which the King's ſubjeAts have 


ſuffered : and his Majeſty i is perſuaded that "the 1 
court of France will make no difficulty, to give 


the under written ambaſſador a duplicate of the 


orders, which will be ſent to the governor "of Ca- 


nada, that he may tranſmit them to his court. 


- , 4, 
" fi ww 7. - \# 


Done at Compeigne the 2th of July e f | 
Nb "31:9 . > Signed ALVEMARLE: 


WOT. O37 38 


The Mirquis o puyſteulx aufdered this me- 


morial, by a letter to the Earl'of Albemarle 
dated 20 23d e 7 5051 in — _—_ . 
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| prevailed upon to believe, but that the facts are 
my knowledge of M. de la Jonquiere s prudence, 


Taz an * TORY or 


SIX, W MOOG WI» SEIHIRY : 
P the memorial which — hasgiven 
me concerning the complaints of M. Cornwallis, 
Governor of Acadia; are contained many facta, ſo 
contrary to the equity of his Majeſty, the inſtruc- 
tions of M. de ia Jonquiere, and that, if they are 
found to be ſuch as they are repreſented, the King 
will take care juſtice ſhall be done to his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and will give ſuch freſn orde 
as will prevent the riſe of any diſpute of what 
ſoever between the two nations, his Majeſty — 
thoroughly perfuaded his Britannic Majeſty will 
give, on his ſide, orders to the ſame purpoſe. 
Give me leave, Sir, to tell you, I cannot be 


expoſed with too much exaggeration, and from 


and in the inſtructions, which he has, Lam ſorry 
M. Cornwallis has not applied for redreſs; before 


he had made complaints to his court. I ſent your 


memorial, as ſoon as I received i it, to M. Rouille, 


and deſired he would take the proper ſteps, to be 


informed in a ſpeedy and preciſe manner, of what 
has paſſed at Canada, fo as I may be enabled to 
give your excellency a more 22 anſwer. I 


| have rhe Hotiptir en beg dme. ad 4:89 voll 


* Signed ren 


. Soon after the un gave the Ear) of 
Albemarle a letter, wrote by M. Rouille to M. de 
la Jonquiere, in which he was deſited to forbear 


ü upon the fubjedts of England ; which 
entire · 
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- TAI LATE WAR: -. 
to keep Great Britain inactive, and to gain time 
to execute their on perfidious ſchemes. For 
M. Cornwallis was not properly reinforced, to drive 


kept their ground, and continued their hoſtilities, 


till the year 17835 when they were driven dat by 


the New England troops. 
The French inſincerity on this nodes; is ory 
eaſily to be gathered from this, evalive anſwer. 


miniſtry afted. more openly, and delivered a me- 
morial to Lord Albemarle, by way of confutation 
of that delivered on the part of his Britannic Ma- 
zeſty. z in which counter · memor ial they deny maſt 
of the facts laid to the charge of their governor 
and officers in Canada and Acadia; and ſpeak of 
the limits of the province of Nova Scotia in the 
moſt quibbling Mannen. 1 

The French did not confine their operations of 
war tothe limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia. This 
was only the fagg end of their grand American 


ſcheme. The ſtrength and riches of their mother 


country were found to increaſe, in proportion to 
their power and trade in the Weſt Indies; and 


they were as fully ſatisfied, that their ſugar 
iſlands could not be ſupported, with the deſirable 


advantage, unleſs they could be ſupplied with 


proviſions, lumber and other neceſſaries from 


plantations, under the dominion of France in 
North America. Such is the natural connection 


| of thoſe two parts of the new world z which puts 


D 2 our 


A.D. 
$750» 


the French from their encroachments, and they 


But on the-15th of September following the French 


Other o- 
perations 
of the 
French in 
N orth A- 
merica. 
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'A 2D. our enemies upon meaſures to procure thioſe con- 


venienees by intrigue, breach of faith;) wiſiter- 
pretation o treaties, unjuſt elaims, uſurpations 
and encroaehments in times of peace, which che 
could not obtain by treaty, or dy fôrce and artis. 
They purſued this plan, for many yeats, by erect- 
ing a cordon of fotts and garriſons on our back 


ſettlements, from the bay of Fundy, in Nova Sco- 
tia, to fort du Queſne, on the confines of Virginia; 
and, when they dilcovered the inattention of the 
Engliſh: -miniftry towards thoſe encroachments; at 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, they immediately 
prepared to carry on their approaches towards the 
ſea; ſtrengthened and increaſed their fortifications; 


augmented their forces on the continent, and pro- 

_ ceeded in every other manner, as people deter- 
mined to carry their point by ſurpriſe; as thoſe 
regions on the ſouth of the hay of St. Lawrence 
did not fall under * the article of diſputable points 

to be decided by commiſſaries: tho? the ſeveral 


provinces under the Britiſh dominion had, from 
time to time, remonſtrated to their court, in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the French practices 
amongſt our Indian allies, and their encroach- 


ments on our' territories. n eg ad 
Theſe new friends, to "my us in a belief of 
their ſincerity, not only took theſe early ſteps to 
eſtabliſh their on trade and intereſt upon more 
certain grounds, than the faith and courteſy of 
their neighbours; but they glanced at every ob- 
ject, which appeared in favour of Great Britain, 


e See? 5th article of the weary of Utrecht: 
to 


— 
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to render it abortive, and to ban themſcltevol 


our tniſcartiages? + Inv, feat 


[Immediately upon the ela fe pesde, 
the miniſtry attempted to efface ſome of the po- 


pular diſſike, thièy had incurred thereby, with cer · 


tain : parliamentary regulations for the imptove- 
ment of commerce. Amongſt theſe wag the 
monopoly of our Affican trade to the coaſt of 
Guinea; by which our plantations and ſugar 
iſlands are ſupplied with negroes; and a very ex- 
tenſive traffic is carried on forBritiſh manutactures. 
This monopoly, in the African company, was be- 


come extremely obnoxious to the nation in gene- 
ral; but more particularly to the merchants ad - 
venturers in thoſe ſens : WhO having made their 


allegations good before parliament, the trade was 
made free and open, and the protection of that 
navigation and trade was committed to the crown. 
Ihe benefits of theſe national reſolutions ariſing 
to our ſugar iſlands, plantations and manufactures, 
could not eſcape the envy of the French. They 
looked upon this parliamentary act to be intended 
for the ſupport of an excluſive right to the trade 
of Guinea, to which the French could pretend no 
claim by right of diſcovery : but now inſiſt upon 


# ſhare, under the ſole argument, that as the ſea 


is free, they have a right to trade on that coaſt, 


as well as the Engliſn. M. Durand was ſent to 


London from Paris on this errand, to try what 


might be done by intrigue and bold aſſertions: 


and in the mean time the French court encouraged 


their merchants to fit out ſhipping for the African 
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Parlia- 
mentary 
reſoluti- 
ons con- 
cernin 
the Afri - 
can trade. 


The 
French 
take um- 
brage 
thereat. 


Endeavor 
to get it 
from Eng- 
land. 
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A. D. and Guinea trade, with promiſes to fupport them 
375% with ſufficient'force againſt the Engliſh?*. + 
Thus France was covering her hoſtile deſigns 

under the proſpect of a fallacious peace, and pre- 

paring to act with vigour could Great Britain be 

lulled aſleep in an inſidious ſecurity, or chained 

down to the continent of Europe, by the part ſhe 
would be obliged to take in the quarrels of the 
northern and German powers, could . 

be, in any wie, up into à ſtorm. 

Remon- Tue uffufr of and — 
. Ae e cee novun iſlands, were 
merca a. repreſented bye governor, &c. of Barbadoes to 
inſt our court's, governor vernor of the infant colony 


dle betta. of Nova Scotia complaints of the 
riour. Hoftiſe obſtructions thrown in the way, by the 
French, to the peaceable ſettling of that province. 
And ſuch remonſtrances were ſent from the other 
colonies in North America, as repreſented the im · 
minent danger to hich they were expoſed, from 
the continual enercqachments of the French. 
- Tranfmir- - The Britiſh tranſmitted theſe accounts to 


edroParis. the Farl of Albemifle; their ambaſſador at Paris, 
with proper inſtructions on the reſpective heads of 


? The French ſent twelve — ſhips, under convoy 
of two men of war to the coaſt of Guinea, on which were 
embarked 2 50 pieces of cannon, and a large quantity of am- 
munition and / proviſions, to eſtabliſh forts, &c. in theſe 


parts. 
4 Having firſt tried to bring the Marquis de Caylus to rea+ 
ſon, by ſending the Cheſterfield and Richmond men of war, 
and Speedwell ſloop, to deter _ 1 Ar- proceedings, but 
without effect. 
com- 


Je eee eee e e 
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complaint againſt thoſe acts of violence ; fo con- 
trary to che letter and-tenor of the late treaty, and 
to the conduct of Great Britain. And by this time 
the ſtorm, which had ſeemed in the 


north, on which depended the final reſolution 


of the French miniſtty, im regatd to the meaſures 
they were to keep with Great Britain, being blown 
over, or rather prevented by the vigilance, acti- 
vity and ſtrength of the King of Pruſſia, (whoſe 
deſtruction appears to have been threatned by a 

treaty ſigned, about this 8 Vienna 
and Peterſburg 3 though the Czarina's intermed- 


ing with the ſucceſſion of Sweden, and its form of 


government was the publick pretence for ſo many 
armaments 3) they too the ſhorteſt way to excul- 


NET. 
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pete chemſelves td our ambaſlador, by'abſolutely 5 ,\ 


of their Governor 4, 


diſarowing the proceedings 
Caylus, &c, and of their commander 
in Acadia 3 and further, the Freneh miniſtry pro- 
miſed; that, if it ſhould be proved that any 
thing of ſuch a nature was in agitation, immediate 
orders ſhould be given to put a ſtop thereunto. 
And in order to induce a belief of their ſincerity 
in this declaration, they indirettly accufed the 


governor of Barbadoes's account of fiction or 


miſrepreſentation, by aſſuring our miniſter, that 
nobody had been ſent ro Tobago from Marti- 
nico; and that they were well informed, that the 


Impoerting, that it either power ſpould be anacked-in 

any, part of its daminions, by chriſtians, or infidels, the other 

hall immediately march o, o auxiharies according to the 
rms hel in the convention. 
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K. D. battery complained of, and the two ſhips of war, 
773% which:,were; upon the coaſt to defend the entry, 
were the ſole or k and property of certain priva- 
teers, lately put out of com miſſion; and that 
meaſures, ſhould be taken to puniſh them, and to 
preyent the like for the future. * 

Noredreſs ,., Nevertheleſs the Marquis de Caylus 4 
e to keep poſſeſſion and to fortify Tobago, in the 
complaint ſtrongeſt manner, and with the utmoſt diligence. 
For, by advices from Barbadoes, dated July the 
24th 1749, it appears that, ſeveral families were 
then tranſporting themſelves and effects fromMar- 
tinico, and that the French governor had declared, 
he would not give it up. And when Commodore 
Holbourne, with the Roſe, Captain Bladwell, and 
the Jamaica ſloop, Captain, Galbreath, ſailed to 
Martinico, with the king of France's orders, as 
delivered to our ambaſſador at Paris, to be for- 
warded by the Britiſh miniſtry, by the way of Bar- 
badoes, to M. Caylus, for the immediate evacua- 
tion of the iſlands of St. Lucia, Dominico, St. 
Vincent and Tobago, and appeared with thoſe diſ- 
patches on the coaſt of that iſland; a boat was 
ſent off, to forbid their landing. Whereupon the 
commodore ſent his diſpatches aſhore by his ſecre- 
tary and Captain Bladwell, charging them to en 
quire the reaſon why they were not permitted to 
land? To which the commanding officer, that 
acted upon the occaſion, anſwered, that it was by 
the order of M. Caylus, who was repreſented to be 
a conſiderable diſtance from his place of reſidence, 
at that juncture; and chat the commodore ſhould 

have 
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only a fineſſe in the governor to gain time: for M. 
Caylus was really upon the ſpot: ho after ſome 


conſulration; ſent orders for the Engliſh ſhips of 


war to depatt from that coaſt, he [M: Caylus] hav- 
ang no orders from his Maſter about evacuations. 
Commodore Holbourne withdrew, and ordered 
the Taviſtoek to call by the way at the ĩſland of St. 
Lucia; where alſo the Captain had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the Britiſh flag inſulted by a command 
from the French to depart” in twelve hours: 
v hich he was obliged to obey. Such was the good 
faith of our new; friends, and of the orders of the 
French court delivered with fuck un to our 
:ambaſſador at Paris. 
MM. Caylus, having thus eloded the orders of 
hls court, tranſmitted by the way of England: 
but ſatisfied, that, if an expedient could not be 
ſoon deviſed, in favour of his maſter's pretenſions, 
he ſhould be obliged to comply with a repetition, 
'of the late orders,” had recourſe to a treaty. of ac- 
commodation, by which he endeavoured to draw 
the governor of Batbadoes into a direct acknow- 
ledgment of the French King's equal right and 
title to the iſland of Tobago, with his Britannic 
Majeſty, by a clauſe importing, “ That the Kings 
ke of Great Britain and France, ſnall entirely pre- 
.*©ſerve their reſpective pretenſions to this iſland, 
-$*&c”, By which Great Britain would have been 
miſled into a conceſſion of a right claimed by the 
French to that iſland, and given the conferences 


of their commiſſaries greater weight in that caſe, 


than 


10 


TIS 


M. de 


Caylus's 
attempt to 
draw us 
intoa con- 


— 
udici- 
IS his 
Britannic 
Majeſty's 
right and 
title. 
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beed, hich was de deagh/ of N. Caylus, to 


badoes af the au ch c June following relate, That 
not only Cay lus but his ſuccaſſur M. Point Sable 


way, and magniſied in ſuch a manner, as to make 
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than all the proofs quam fromhiſtqry and treaties; 
ad furniſhed them wich a playlible pretence, at 
anꝝ ticne, to ſeize upon that i and, ſnould nothing 
de concluded by the commiſſaries. However 
though the deception was ſeen through, this nego- 
cation ſo far anſwered the purpoſes of the French, 
a to procraſtinate and puꝛa le, as much as paſſible, 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity, 
ar to gain ſome ene boy. eie or. 
expreſſions. |; 


ein!. 1 144 E 4 . 


uning this negociation another incident hap- 


drive off the evaquation, : For, advices from Bar- 


was alla dead, without taking one ſtep tu evacuate 
the iſlands : and that the French continuod to clear 
the lands in Tobago, and to complete-their ſettle- 
ments with r 
determined o maintain the 
The inclination of che French — 
auen Wade, put them upon another expedient, 
hen they had ſpun their thread of negotiation, 
as long as it weuld hear, at Mattinico- A de- 
mand of ſatis faction for an inſult pretended tu be 
committed upon the Calathea, à French frigate, 
by che governor of Nevis, was thrown in the 


nent cmarnter ze ave: Ds: 
-CUations. ho wy 
The -hebaviour. ofthe: Franck inen de Nova 
S was equally as triſling, inſincere and falla- 


cious. 
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ſtrances with the moſt authentic and incenteſtable 


theſe 
vith zuſt as little ſincerity and punctuality, as thoſe 
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cious. The Briviſh court 'backed their remon 


' of their King's title to Acadia within its 


ancient limits. The French temparized z it was ah 


not yet à dme ta cenew the war. They endea ; 
voured tu ſtop the preſent clamous with ſtrang 
affurances of preventing the ke to came. But, 
and orders were made and executed 


relative to the neutral ilauds. Inſtead of laying The 
down their arma, and withdrawing from their en - 
croachments, the F reach built a fort on the neck 
of the peninſula called Bay Verte, another on the 
north of Bay Fundy, and a third on the river St. 
o pE-edlama. Soning: ang 
added both force and treachery to diſturb and to 


Chiconefto, with a party | 
ambuſh of French Indians, who killed him, took 


F rench 

continue 
their hoſ- 
tilities in 
NovaSco« 
tia. 


an enſign, and alſotook, and killed thirteen private 


men ; and then joined Monſ. Le Corne, who 
hoiſted the French flag on the other ſide of the 
river, and declared he had orders to defend all to 
ann. as the Uta the French 


| „ The Lords of trade and plantations produced, an af 
whereby ir appeared that all the Indian Chiefs within the 


whole extent of Acadia, took an oath of fidelity to King 
George I. in 1725, agreeable to the treaty of Utrecht, which 
was tranſmitted with the remonſtrances againſt the French en. 
croachments, to the Earl of Albemarle, for 6 | 
French court, _ 


King, 
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= 77 Captain Cobb; who WiHitnafded a 
the public ferviee, Pe ls 
Treach- —— Scotta, had affe Uke to HAVE fallen a fiel 
rous deal» fie t6 thoſe fame People: The French deceyed 
wards im Uhore under à friendly preceice” Brit let 
Captain Preſencly'ſurr6Wmnded; and made 4 pritoner by a 
Cobb. band of THidinft, ve threatned to ki Him- In 
dhe wean time 2 French officer; going ubdard ak- 
tempted- to get poſſeſſion of the ooh by way of 
ccurity or ranſom for the captain's life; hich ſd 
20 mY 2 . exaſperated the mate, or lieutenant, that he de- 
ö ' dared his reſolution to defend che Hoop; and fur- 
chers that he Mou! hang him, meaning the French 
Ffficer, as à treacherons'villain; if Captain Cobb 
was not immediately releaſed; and ſent off board! 
which had-its deſifed effect. 
I er n As for their other encroachtents and vſurpa- 
til m—y tion-, our miniſtry were ſo defictent in theit know. 
concern? ledge concerning the juſt limits of tHe Britiſh pro. 
thevounds vinces on the foutff of St. T.iwfener'd} and for 
America, many years ſo regardleſs of their ſecurity'knd pro- 
tection; and the French, ſo artful in their de- 
ſeriptions, arid: pertinaceous in their claims, that 
they paſſed almoſt unnoticed, till the Ohio com- 
pany rouſed them from that American lethargy, 
© which had for many 2 ſeized upon the Britiſh 
cabinet. bw a hat 


Ohio The 'merchabjs "intereſted in chat company, 
company ſeconded the remonſtrances of the provincials ſo 
a means warmly, that the miniſtry began ſeriouſly to ſet 


to inform 
them. about the means to ſettle the differences left un- 


decided by the definitive treaty, and to enquire 
into 


r eee 


* 
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into the nature and teality of the French encroach? 
ments, eſpecially ontthe banks of che Ohio. QF 
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which wes may look opon che following act of 


hoſtility committed by the|Goveinor:ab 


and the proctedihgs thereupon: 40 be full evidence. : 


In the-year:4 yo, che Marquis dezatJonquurs 


— 


Governor of Canada; ſent: ſeveral detachments of Pfu" «ra A 


troopb, not only too eαH˖ñaæ or Nova'Scatig, hut 
to the country upon the Ohio: where they ſeized 
four Engliſh-tradersy confiſcated their goods, and 

ſent them by the way of Quebec to Rochelle in 


on the 
Ohio. 


Old France, where they were caſt; into the com- 


to repreſent their caſe and ſituation to Lord Albe- 


marle then at Paris, his Lordſhip, tranſmined the 


ſame to Lord Holderneſſt, ſecrętary of n 
London, in the manger ſage nher 
«10879 al agg . HH Ws 7 4 9115 
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mon goal. Theſe priſoners having faungd,means 


wuſt acquaint Le, that in the Lord Al- 


month of November laſt, I received a let- 
— three perſons, ſigaing themſelyes, J ohn 
Patton, Luke Irwin and Thomas Bourke:z, repre: 
ſenting to me, that they were Engliſhmen, who 
had been brought to Rochelle, and pur into pri- 
ſon there, from whence they wrote; having, been 


bemarle's 
lerter con- 


cernin 
th cas” 
liſh priſon» 


ers taken 


on BE. , 
Ohio. 


taken by the French ſubjects, who, ſeized their 


effects, as they were trading with the Engliſh and 
other Indians on the Ohio, and carried priſoners 
to Quebec; from whence they have been, ſent 
over to Kochelle ;, where they were hardly uſed. 


e chis information I applied to M. St. Con- 
* 


Tus GENFRAL HIS OR or 


teſt, and gave hima/now of it, claiming them as 
the Kings ſubjes, and demanding their liberty, 
and the reſtiration"0# their efictts, chav had been 
hrs co pero woy geen N APE 031 498 & ita 
Due three perſons, Ifnd by chopapes your 
Lordſhip has ſent me, are of the number of thoſe 
demanded” of the French by Mr. Clinton, and 
named in M. de la Jonquiete's letter. I haue 
Vote to a merchant at Rochelle to enquireafter 
them; and to ſupply them with monty, to make 
cheir journey hither, if they are not gone ; chat I 
may reeeive from them ali the in ſormations neceſ- 
ſury, on my ſeeing M. St. Conteſt next Pueſdaꝝ. 
I will repreſent the caſe to him in obedience: 
His Majeſty's commands, that la Jonquiere-may 
have poſitive orders to · deſiſt 
proceedings complained of; to releaſe any af his 
Majeſty's ſubjects he may ſtill detain in priſon, 
and to make ample refticution of their effects. 
And I ſhall take care to ſhew- him the abſdlute 
necefiity of ſending inftruQions to their ſeveral 
„4 
9 | e ble: 


i Hint 7 


Acer ta: Albemarle eee ene 
the fame the th of March, further writes to Lord Hol- 


Account. derneſſe, That he had ſeen M. Rovifte;"Yeli- 
' vered him Aa note of the ſeveral complaints he 

had orders to make againſt M. de la Jonquiere%s 
conduct, and told him, in general, the contents 

of it; inſiſting, for the preſervation of a good 
ate between the two crowns, upon the 

neceſ- 


45 
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their governors, as might eſſectually prevent, far 
the furuce, any ſuch encroachmencs'on his Ma- 
jeſty's territories, and evmnicting ſuch violence 
on his ſubjeRs; as had been-done.in-timeipaſt; 
adding to thx remonſtrance, that he hoped, they 
would be taken into conſideration quickly, that 
— —“ 
week, or us foon afterwards as he poſſibly could. 
That M. Rouille had promiſed to uſe his beſt en- 
dea vou for that parpoſe;; and aſſured him chat redreſs 
it was the intention of the court of Franca 40 
prevent any diſputes ariſing that might tend c 
alter che preſent correſpondence between the c- 
nations, and it might be depended upon that ſuch 
orders ſhould be ſent ee ee 

% 41) $91 WV "6 1 M4491 W 
. Arche teme time Lord Albemarle mentioned 
thils ufgäür 00 N. Roullle his lordſhip delivered 


him a memorial, which among other things, com- Lord Al- 


; 0 r | | bemarle” 
plained, Of the Freneh encroachments on the ee 


ſhould be ſent to M. de la Jonquiereto deſiſt from 
his unjuſt proceedings, and in particular to cauſe 
the fort which they had undertaken to build on 
the river Niagara, to be immediately razed, and 
the French and others in their alliance, WO may 
happen to be there, to - retire forth with ; As like- 
wiſe-to ſet the ſix Engliſhmen, hom they: had 
made priſoners at liberty, and to make them am- 
ple ſatis faction for the wrongs and loſſes the * 


have ſuffered; and -laſtly, that the perſdus 


have 
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A. D. have; committed theſe exceſſes, be puniſſied in 
175% ſuch a manner as might ſerve for an 2 
want ende ſhall venture on any like attempt. 
Though theſe; temonſtances and — 
Ws ls upon the.moſt notogious acts oi hoſ- 
tility ; they produced no other effect than the re» 
leaſe of the three priſoners at Rochelle. No teſti- 
tution, nor reparation of damages was ever made, 
or intended by France for the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
HhBritiſh ſubjects. And the French court were; fo 
uar from calling Jonquiere to an aceount, or re · 
ſtraining him from purſuing his encroachments, 
that he was encouraged to complete the uſurpations | 
he had begun. on the back of all our provinces 
in North America; for he had prepared a conſi - 
derable army for that ſer vice, and was ready, when 
death prevented him in March 1752, to execute 
his intentions for that purpoſe. Beſides it might 
have convinced the Britiſn miniſtry of the inſin - 
cerity of the court of France in all their anſwers 
to our grie vances, and that the blame did not reſt 
upon M. de la Jonquiere; for, his ſucceſſor M. 
du Queſne was immediately diſpatched with the 
ſame inſtructions ; did not abate, in the leaſt, the 
diligence, with which his predeceſſor had tpread 
the terror of the French power on the vaſt conti · 
nent ; and carried the encroachments every day 
further and further; while the French miniſtry 
confided in their ſucceſs of ene the Briziſh 
court with fair promiſes. 4 
Commiſ- Commiſſaries were appointed, and ſent to 
po + Paris well inſtructed and provided with — 
Sy il | gable 


_—_— 
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of his Britannic: Majeſty's right and A. D. 


ktle to the diſputable articles referred to their 738. 


cognizance and determination by the definitive 8 
treaty; the Lords of trade and plantations hay 
ing ſearched every treaty and record, both on the 

part of England and France, that oculd be pro- 

duced equitably in that debate, by way of proof. 


France, which never intended to terminate an How re- 


' aflairgi in which they were ſure to be worſted, had _— 
- avoided, as much as poſſible, this appointment; | 


and received the Engliſn commiſſaries with ſo. x 
much coolneſs and backwardneſs, as e no 2 


happy iſſuè to their conferences. 


William Shirley and William Mildmay, Efars. Commilt 


opened their commiſſion-at Paris, on the 21ſt of on gens 


by Britiſh 


September 1730, with a memorial reciting the commiſſ- 
twelfth article of the treaty of 


peace concluded ries. 
at Utrecht, the 11th of April 1713 3 < Whereby 
«© the moſt Chriſtian King agreed, amongſt other 


* particulars, to yield and make over by ſolemn 


and authentic letters or inſtruments, all Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient boundaries 
tas alſo the city of Port Royal, now called An- 
*©.napolis: Royal, and all other things in thoſe 
** parts which depend on the ſaid lands, &c.“ 
And that in conformity to this treaty, the ſaid 
moſt Chriſtian King, by his letters and authentic 
acts, ſigned with his own hand at Marli, dated in 
the month of May 1713, did yield up for ever 
*to' the ſaid late Queen of Great Britain, the 


- * ſaid country of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in its 


entire, conformable to its ancient limits, as alſo 


Yor. I. E n 
2 | 
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A. D. * the city of Port Royal, now called 

_ 475% © Royal, and generally all that depends on the 
2 & ſaid lands, & c. to be poſſeſſed for the future in 
full ſovereignty and propriety, with all the 
rights acquired by him 8 and his 
ſubjects, by treaty or otherwiſe, b y the ſaid 

3 Queen, and the crown of Great Brinn, mak- 

<« ing over to her, to this effect, full any} Fxcire 

<< polteſſion for ever.“. wad 4. 

5 Nerger Then the ſaid commiſſaries . 
tiaorAca- limits are, which they demanded on the part of 
dia de- Great Britain, as the true boundaries of the ſaid 

bB. territories of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in its entire, 
nic conformable to ics antient limits ; namely On 
Ribe. the Weſt towards New England, by the river 
fPenobſcot, alias Pentagoet, beginning at its en- 
< trance, and from thence drawing a ſtraight line 

« northward to the river St. Lawrence, or the 

4 great river of Canada. On the north by the 

<< ſaid river of St. Lawrence, going along the 

«+ ſouth ſide of it to Cape Roſiers, ſituated at its 
entrance. To the eaſt of the great gulph of 

St. Lawrence, from the ſaid Cape Roſiers, 

* running ſouth · eaſtwards by the iſlands of Ba- 

s calao or Cape Breton, leaving theſe iſlands at 

> * the right ; and the gulph of St. Lawrence and 
Newfoundland, with the iſlands belonging 

< thereto, on the left, unto the Cape or Promon- 

«© tory called Cape Breton. And to the ſouth by 

«© the great Atlantic ocean, drawing to the ſouth- 

t“ weſt from the ſaid Cape Breton, by the Cape 


* _— _— in the iſland of that name, round 
about 


c | 2 
mms LATE WAR. 
ie about the bay of Fundi, which goes up eaſtward 
at to the country, at the 8 deed Us river 
ac Penobſcot, alias Pentagoet.“! - 

"Theſe were the limits, which they offired to 
prove were the antient boundaries intended by the 
treaty above - mentioned: And 
the Britiſh commiſſaries demanded all the lands 
continents, iſlands, bays, coaſts, rivers and places, 
compriſed within the faid limits, or dependant on 
the ſaid Nova Scotia or Acadia; bounded'as above, 
with the ſovereignty, &c. which the Chriſtian 
King, &c, ever had in the ſaid lands, &c. as be- 


longing to the crown of Great Britain, by virtue 
of the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
without reſervation or diminution ; including alſo - 
the lands or territories weſtward, between the rivers | 
Penobſcot and Kennebequi, which the French 


had — at divers times, to be a part of 

the 

belong to the crown of Great Britain. 
Then the commiſſaries concluded with a de- 

mand, That neceſſary orders ſhould be diſpatched 


for the due execution of the ſaid twelfth article of 


the treaty of Utrecht, agreeable to the true inten- 
tion and ſpirit of the ſame, as alſo for the with- 
drawing of all the eſtabliſhments made by the ſub- 
jets of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, if any there 
might be within the limits, as above. 


agreeable thereto 


Acadia; though the ſaid lands _ n B 


On the part of France were appointed La Gal- Commit: 


liſſoniere and De Silhouette, who, by a reſcript of 


ſaries on 
the partof 


t See the memorials of the Engliſh and French commiſſa - France, 


. nies, 4to, Vol I. p. 3, &c. 


their an- 


Ha: the ſwer. 


Limite of treaty. And by another memorial theſe French 


52 Tas GENERAL” HISTORY, OF 
A.P. the ſame date, pretended and affirmed, That by 
+75% ceding Annapolis Royal diſtinctly by itſelf, it ap- 
| pears not to have been compriſed within the an- 
tient limits of Acadia, according to the moſt an- 
tient deſeriptions of the country, and conſequently, 
that the antient Acadia made but a part of the 
peninſula ſo called. That the iſland of Canſeau 
being ſituated in one of the embouchures of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, could not be ceded by his 
Chtiſtian Majeſty, as part of Acadia: And that 
nothing had been altered by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in regard to the limits between New France and 
New England, from what they were befote that 


- am negociators fix the ancient limits of Acadia, from 


— 0 the extremity of la Baye · frangoiſe, depuis le Cap 
account. de Sainte: Marie, ou le Cap Fourchu, then along 
the coaſt as far as Cap Canſeuuu 

The na-. This proceeding obliged theBritiſhcommiſfaries 
roof, for to deſcend to pafticulars. and on the eleventh of 
the King January 1751, they delivered a very long memo- 
— n rial ” concerning the limits of Nova Scotia or 
claim. Acadia, to evince the truth of thoſe limits, de- 
4 ſcribed, and demanded, by them, in their memo- 
1781. rial of the 2 iſt of September laſt, and to demon- 
ſtrate his Britannic Majeſty's juſt title to all the 
lands, &c. comprehended within them, by au- 

thentic facts and concluſive evidence; they being 

able to ſupport every part of their claim, not 

only from ſeveral declarations and acts of. ſtate, 


on the part of the crown of France; but alſo, 
u Ibid. p. 10, 11. v Ibid. p. 13, &c. 


from 
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a the uniform poſſeſſion of that crown, for 
many years, both before and after the treaty of 
Breda; which crown, as often as it claimed and 


poſſeſſed Acadia, claimed and poſſeſſed it in that 


extent, and with the fame limits they demand it. 

The French commiſſaries in their memorial *; 
above-mentioned, by way of diſcoutagement, held 
out a plan to ſhew the difficulties, with which 
they could embroil, and the length, into which 
they were able to protract theſe conferences; and 
thereby inſinuated the little ſucceſs the Engliſh 
had to expect from them. They, to the looſe 
manner, in which they anſwered our demand of 
the entire country of Nova Scotia or Acadia, added 
a'memento of the claims their maſter had on us in 
other places: and that the definitive treaty did 
not confine their conferences to the limits of Aca- 
dia only, but impowered them to ſettle: the limits 
of all their other colonies, and all others matters 
left undecided at Aix- la- Chapelle. 

But inſtead of diſeouraging, they hereby drew 
from the Engliſh commiſſaries the following ſpi- 
rited declaration: With reſpect to the bounda- 
*« ries: of any other dominions belonging to the 
«.trwo crowns in America, it is ſufficient for us 
to ſay, That the preſent: diſcuſſion is confined 
e ſingly to the limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia: 
«© But ſhould any difference of opinion hereafter 
* ariſe in deciding what are the limits of any other 
of his Britannic Majeſty's territories in North 


* See ibid. P · 11. | 
E 3 Ame- 


The ſpi- 
rited Be 
wer of the 
Engliſh | 
commiſſa- 
ries. 
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AD. America, our maſter, the King of Great Bri- 
175'» « tain, deſirous on the one hand, in no inſtance, ' 

to break in upon the rights of his neighbours, 

« will on the other be found ready to aſſert and 

6c yindicate his own?;” Concluding their long 

memorial, which has connected, in a moſt judi- 

cious and impartial manner, every fact and evi- 

dence eſſential to the matter in queſtion, with this 

juſt and ſenſible challenge: As the poſſeſſion 

« of Nova Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient li- 

«© mits; was finally determined to Great Britain, 

* by the execution of the treaty of Utrecht; 

%% hat were thoſe ancient limits is the only mat- 

ic ter now in diſpute; and as we have aſcertained 

te the limits, with which his Majeſty claims Aca- 

* dia or Nova Scotia, under that treaty, and pro- 

| « duced our proofs of that claim, it is equally 

, 6 incumbent on the commiſſaries of the court of 

6 France to ſet forth particularly the limits, 

« which the court of France would aſſign as the 

5 true limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, and to 

produce their proofs in ſupport of them.“ 

| Thus ſtood the caſe of the diſputable article 

| = concerning the limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 

| ſeemingly more embarraſſed, by the French tena- 

| ciouſneſs, than ever; which joined to the com- 

plaint of their not having fulfilled that article of 

the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concerning the de- 

molition of Dunkirk, prognoſticated no long con- 
tinuance of the peace between the two crowns. 


— -— _—— 


| . 7 Tbid, p. 5. bid. p. 81. A 
| | | To 


To ſpin theſe — * A. D. 
length, the French commiſſaries, without taking 
any notice of the affair of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
produced on the 11th of February 1731, N. S. 


2 memorial concerning the neutral iſland of St. — 


Lucia, only which is ſet off with a preface or concern- 
to prejudice the reader in favour of the 2 


French claim to St. Lucia and Tobago, and to . 0. 
diveſt Great Britain of all right to St. Dominico Lucia&ee, 


and St. Vincent'z--alledging with a good grace, 

that they could produce ſufficient proof for the for- 

mer; and that they did not doubt, but it would 

be admitted, That the two nations had guaranteed 

the two latter to the native Carine; under the 

protection of Rrancde. 

They argue firſt from priceicy of diſcovery Their 
and, laying that title down, as valid by the laws f 

of nations, they attempt to prove an equal good upon de- 

title ftom a poſſeſſion taken of any country or ſertion. 

iſland deſerted, and not reclaimed, by the other 

nation, in whom was the in right of diſ- 

cover. 

To ſhew this to by debe he iſland of St. 
Lucia, they affirm, that the Engliſh had been 
driven off, and had abandoned that iſland; having 
ſuffered a maſſacre by the natives: and that the 
French ventured their lives to ſecure its poſſeſſion, 
and had maintained their footing againſt the ſa- 
vages, twenty years before the Engliſh re- claimed 
any right to the ſaid iſland; pretending that this 
poſſeſſion had been acknowledged by ſeveral trea- 
ties: that the Engliſh had made uſe of the French 
E 1 to 
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Their po- 
liticalinſi- 
nuation a- 
bout ſin- 
cerity. 


Detected. 


French 
pretences 
to a right 
by diſco- 
very alſo 
detected. 


Tux GENERAL HISTOR or 
to make their peace wich the ſavage Caribbee 
iſlanders; and that the French had never quitted 
the iſland of St. Lutia ; but had always kept up 
a ſueceſſon of governors and commanders upon 
it, without any impeachment of their right ; and 
promiſe to prove theſe aſſertions by evidences from 
eotemporary hiſtories, and from authentic inſtru-· 
ments and papers. un 27:5) 

But with a craft peculiar to thoſe, who intend 
to deceive, the French commiſſaries put on an 
air of uncommon ſincerity and reſpect, . deſiring 
the Engliſh to read this memorial and the others, 


<- intended to be laid before them, without preju- 
© dice, without partiality, with that ſpirit of 


t equity, which ought to direct the actions of two 
« ſuch great and puiſſant nations; that being the 
© only means to arrive at the truth, whoſe diſco- 
« very would be of infinite importance for their 


* reciprocal good and tranquillity, and which the 


« commiſſaries of eich nation ee to 9 
« their only object .. 

How far we may admit of the Ancdrity 6f the 
French commiſfaries in this addreſs, their candour 
in the recital of facts will explain. They ſuppreſs 
the original difcovery of St. Lucia by theEnglifh, 
and won't allow any account thereof, till Sir Tho- 
mas Warner took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1626 ; 
and that by this Warner's agreement a French ad- 
venturer, D*Eſnambuc, who divided St. Chriſto- 
pher's with him, returned to France,and obtained 
for himſelf and others a charter, not only for the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher, but for Barbadoes 


* Ibid vol. II. p. 7, &c. | 
and 
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and the other neighbouring iſles, from eleven de- A. D. 
grees to twenty, within which parallel lies the "ww 
iſland of St. Lucia. Whereas it was not till the 
year following, that the firft-publicand authentic 
act — — for the eſtabliſnment of the Engliſh 
rty of this iſland, by ahnen granted o 
. Earl of Carliſle. ＋ 5 
Tbis being their only proof r. poſſeſſion i 
title by «priority of diſcovery ;- their next attempt 
is to ſhew that in the infancy of our adventures 
amongſt theſe iſlands of the new world, both the 
Engliſn and French would frequently attempt a 
ſettlement, and be obliged to leave it for a nation 
more able than themſelves to maintain its poſ- 
ſeſſion. Thus, ſay they, the French tried to ſettle 
Antigua and Montſerrat; but theſe firſt adven- 
turers abandoning theſe iſlands, the Engliſh en- 
tered upon and kept them. So in like manner 
they infer the Engliſh attempted in 1639 to ſettle 
St. Lucia, but not being able to ſupport themſelves 
againſt the native ſavages, they were forced to 
abandon it in the year following: and the French 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the ſame. 
As the whole of the argument in ſupport of the 
French claim, turns upon this principle“, let us 
cut it ſhort, and, after ſtating the right, which the 
King of Great Britain has to the iſland of St. Lu- 
cia, examine its validity by authentic facts, and 
ſtrictly juſt concluſions drawn from them. 
The Engliſh commiſſaries replied *, with a be- 
Wen e © Ibid 
P- 45, &c. 


coming 
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W ming coming dignity, That they were perſectly con- 
51. vinced,; that while they conſidered the memorial 
Equity & with temper, diſintereſtedneſs, anda ſpirit of equi- 
— ty, recommended ta them by the French com- 
glim. miſſaries, and preſerved this temper, they were 
conforming to the intentions and executing the 
commands of their maſter, ho came into this 
negotiation from the motives of juſtice and 
friendſhip; deſirous. on the one hand, in no in- 
ſtance to encroach on the rights of France, de- 
termined on the other to maintain his own; and 
ſenſible at the ſame time, that in all caſes, where 
two ſtates, at peace and in alliance, have incon- 
ſiſtent pretenſions on the ſame dominion and ter- 
ritory, nothing is more ſure to preſerve that 
peace, and to perpetuate the alliance, deſired by 
both, than the bringing ſuch claims toan ne 
* | 
Anſwer They then proteſt againſt W 
every ure rantee of the iſlands of St. Dominico and St. Vin- 
theFrench cent, and produce evidence that St. Lucia was diſ- 
memorial. covered by three ſhips fitted out by the Earl of 
8 Cumberland in 1393, and ſettled in 1605 and 
ing our 1606 by a colony of Engliſh, under che direction of 
— of Sir Oliph Leaph : which was ſtrengthened a few 
corey years after by another colony ſent by Sir Thomas 
Warner, in 1626, who appointed Major Judge go- 
vernor of that iſland. This deſtroys the French 
title by priority of poſſeſſion or diſcovery. 

As to the commiſſion or patent to d'Eſnambuc 
and others, it is, ſay the-Engliſh com miſſaries, 
worded i in ſuch a manner as to induce a belief, that 

St. 
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St. Lucia was not ſo much as knownto the French 
at that time (1626). It does not ſo much as men- 
tion the name of ſuch an iſland, which appears in 
the Earl of Carlifle's under the form of an old co - 
lony;; thereforę no title can be drawn from that 
commiſſion; whoſe ſilence of ſuch a place ſhews 
at leaſt, if it was known to the French, that * 
conſidered it to belong to the Engliſh. _ 

As to acquiring a right of poſleſſion by the re- 
moval of a prior ſettlement, it is anſwered in this 


caſe; That in the year 4640, in the month of Lee. 


Auguſt, the ſavage natives of St. Lucia over- 


powering the Engliſh colonies, killed the gover= 


nor, and deſtroyed all that came in their way with 
fire and oa Such, as eſcaped this maſſacre, 
fled away to Montſerrat, Which is the forſaking 
or abandonment, the French chiefly found their 
title upon. For, it was immediately after, in 
this very year 1640, that M. du Parquet, not 
without {ſuſpicion of being a chief abettor in that 
bloody ſcene, carried a colony of 35 or 40 effective 
people to St. Lucia, and built a fort, &c. to pro- 
tect them, and to aſſure their uſurpation againſt 
the Engliſn, ſhould they return with force. 
It is undeniably evident, That the deſertion of 
the iſland, by the Engliſh, was not voluntary, but 
forced upon them by an inhuman maſlacre, and 
therefore the property could not be loſt by the 
flight of thoſe who eſcaped; but it remained in 
the nation, to which they were ſubjects, to reclaim 
and repoſſeſs, when time and opportunity ſhould 


Within a month. See ibid. p. 69, 71. 


| ſerve. 
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A. D. ſerve. Accordingly Lord Catlide, in the midſt 
175. of our deſtructions at home, ſent over ſeveral 
Engliſh in the years 2644 and 1615: but neither 
theſe, nor another armed force, ſent againſt thoſe 
uſurpers in 1657, were able to make good their 
landing; who kept their uſurpation till the year 
16643; when Col. Carew, with a regiment of ſol - 
diers, drove the French off, regained poſſeſſion, 
and was made deputy- governor of the ay oh 

| der Lord Willoughby “. mOMRIIDNNON . 
What i: No, as to the la of dereliction: Ten fat 8 a 
the law of law is neceflary; is allowed; but then it muſt be 
tion. a law eſtabliſhed on the conſent of all nations, 
to prevent extenſive countries from being with- 
held from the common utility of all people, upon 
a pretence, in any one, of a right to that which 
they uſe not, and to prevent frequent wars being 
perpetually carried on in ſupport of uncertain and 
revived titles. And this law is not to be founded 
upon an act of ene: . n _— 
and conveniency*f; 

Therefore there can be no abſolute dereliQtion 
of a country, but where the laſt poſſeſſor leaves it 
voluntarily, and without any apparent neceſſity. 
To make ſuch dereliction in one people a founda- 
tion of right in any other coming after them, it is 
neceſſary that the acquieſcence of the firſt power 
under the poſſeſſion 1 the latter, be an acquieſ- 


* Ibid. p. 73. 
Pro derelito habetur, quod dominus ea mente abjecerit, 
ut id in numero rerum ſuarum eſſe nolit ; ideoque ſtatim do- 
minus ejus deſinet. Ibid. p. 83. 


cence 
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cence indeed voluntary and clearly. manifeſted, A. D. [| 
So that a deſertion, forced upon any peuple hy an 751 
enemy, or a temporary acquieſcence under that 
expulſion, occaſioned by neceſſity, cannot extin- 
guiſh the right of any people to the country they 
ſo abandon.” Which was the very caſe of the Eng- 
liſh in the year 1640 at St. Lucia. And in con- 
ſequence, all the arguments drawn from a ſucceſ- _ 
ſion ah governors, and bargains and dales, n 
of no conſideration. | | | 

As tothe whole of their argument, we may form m Ogo: 
the beſt conceptions of their evidences from the therrench 
declaration, with which the Engliſh. commiſſaries proofs. 
wind up their reply; We, ſay thoſe com miſſaries, 
have gone through the hiſtory. of his Majeſty's 
antient, uniform, and clear right to the iſland of 

“St. Lucia: We have ſhewn that this right began, 
and was eſtabliſhed, by a diſcovery and ſettle- 
ment made many years before the French, upon 
_ © the; teſtimany of their own. writers, had any 

* knowledge of the Caribbee iſlands; and that it ria 
© was uninterruptedly continued and kept up by 
« all proper and ſufficient acts of government, | 
< and, in later times, it has more than once re- 
e ceived the final ſanction of treaties; at the ſame 
time making it appear, That the commiſſaries 
« of France have nothing to oppoſe to this right, 
but pretence of early diſcovery and poſſeſſion, 
* which their own - hiſtorians overturn; or, a 
* temporary ſettlement, gained by an uſurpation, 
< which the law of nations will not juſtify ; or, 
| © See ibid. p. 85. 
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1751. 


ConduRt 
of the 
French in 


theſe con- 
ſerences. 
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© remote coſtruction of treaties, inconſiſtent 
ich both the Texter, intention und ſpirit of 
them: and therefore think themſelves warranted 
< to conelude th a renewal of that aſſertion they 
began with,“ That, “ the br in tb d of 
St. Lucia” is r In the" erb of Franee, but in 
"66 the crown of Great Britain . © 092091 4 602: 

The expedition of theſe conferences being now 
entirely in the power of the Freneh commillaries, 
they did not deliver in their memorial of ' proofs 
concerning the moſt Chriſtian King's title to Nova 


Scotia or Acadia, tilt the fourth of October 1751, 


ada nd then it was made up of ſuch materials as both, 


Hoſtilities 


continued 
by the 
French in 
the Weſt 
Indies. 


In Nova 
Scotia. 


for their matter and form, ſhewed that they pad 


no regard to truth, and were only intended to gain 


time for backing heft negociations with an effec- 
tual naval and miſitary power, ſent, in the moſt 
ſecret manner, to cover and ſecure, for the rn 
crown, the places under debate. 

During theſe conferences, the French kept © up 
the ſame hoſtile fpirit as before. They pretended 
chat his moſt Chriftian Majeſty had willingly 
agreed to a proviſional and conditional evacuation 
of the Neutral Iſlands: but this boaſted evacua- 
tion amounted to no more, than a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; for the French ſtill kept poſſeſſion of their 
forts and ſettlements on thoſe iſlands. Their In- 
dian allies alarmed the very city of Hallifax by 
an incurſion * to the town of Dartmouth, oppolite 


. See the memorial preſented by the Engliſs commiſlaries, 
15th of Nov. 1751. p. 159. vol. II. printed at London. 


i March the 27th, 1751, 
| to 
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to 3 . . 
recking wich the blood of che Engu g inhabitants 
beſides making a number of captives. - And-they ' 
made ſuch progreſs in their practices with our In- On 4.5 
dian allies on the back of the other in Ohio. 
North America, that theſe alſo received arms from 
the French, and were perſuaded by them to break 
their treaties with England, and not only to com- 
mit the moſt horrid murders and outrages upon 
the outſettlers, dur iw penetrate within 4 fe miles 
of Charles Town, in South Carolina g. 
Ona the coaſt of Guinea Commodore Buckle, in Their at- 
his Majeſty's ſhip Aſſiſtance, - with the St. Alban TT - 
and Sphynx, in the beginning of 1752, found Guinea. 
three French men of war, one of 64, the others 1 
of 54 and 24 guns, tampering with our friendly 75 
natives at Anamaboa, by preſents, and an offer of 
15, 00 l. ſterling, for liberty to build a fort chere. 
Commodore Buckle obliged them to deſiſt and re- 
tire. But the French promiſed the natives better 
preſents, and more money, and to viſit n in 
neee ee 7 179 gen 
By this time alſo the malignity of the i intentions In thekaſt 
of the French in the Eaſt Indies was detected by Indies. 
ſeveral authentic accounts of their hoſtilities, re- 
newed againſt the Engliſh and their allies. M. 
Dupliex had acquired great power and riches for 
himſelf, and gained ſuch an acquiſition of ſtrength 
and trade for his country by a new alliance with 
the Marattoes, that it was determined, in all out- 
ward appearance, to make uſe of theſe allies to 
ruin the Engliſh Eaſt India company. 
E In September and October 1751, In 1750, Th 
e 


64 
A. P. 
1752. 


On what of Pondicherry a favourable opportunity to diſ· 


re 
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The contended ſucceſſion to the + government 


and kingdom of Arcot gave the French governor 
guiſe his real intentions, and to ruin the Engliſh 


on that coaſt, under the name of juſtice, and of 


auxiliaries to an exiled family: a game, Which 


the French court has often played in Europe, 
by invaſions and robellions in Great Britain and 
Ireland. M. Dupleix in poſſeſſion of the Preten · 


der to the kingdom of  Arcot, at the time peace 


was concluded at Aix- la Chapelle, and foreſeeing 


the vaſt advantages ariſing from the improvement 
of ſo lucky an incident, when he had no oppoſi- 


tion to fear from the Engliſh, fettered by the faith 
of the late treaty, he joined the Pretender Muza- 
pherzing with fix pundred Europeans n a train 


of artillery. | 74 
The reigning Nabob was ſlain in 8 of 

his capital: his eldeſt ſon fell into the hands of 

the French and their allies; Mabomed Allee 


Can eſcaped to Tritchinopoly ; and Arcot, and 


the whole province, ſubmitted to the arms of the 


invaders; who, afraid to alarm the Engliſh too 


much, at once, returned to Pondicherry, till Ad- 


Take the 
eld. 


miral Boſcawen, who was ſtill on that coaſt, and 
expreſſed himſelf with great reſentment againſt 


the French IN A Cones nn 
for Europe. 


The Engliſn fleet under that De 
mand departed for England on the 2 iſt of October 
1749; and next day the French and their allies 
took the field, and raiſed contributions all over 

1 * 


wv —__ — 1 — 1 8 8 


„ nn AE s 
the country. The French tromps n | A. D. 
by Mrs Law, nephew, of  thefartious:MiMfppi 782. 
Law. The King of Tanjore tefuſing to acknoẽv- | 
edge the uſurper Muzapherzing, they beſieged his 2 
capital, which was defended with much bravery; : | 
till the Engliſh, (finding it neceſſary to put a ſtop Oppoſed 
to the progreſs of the French, and to prevent an Eogleh. 
increaſe of ph wer in an oppreſſive neighboar, that 
muſt at laſt have ptoved their ruin, and were ſo- 
licited by Mahomed Allee Can to aſſiſt him in 
defence of bis right,) ſent Captain Cope with a 
detachment from Fort St. George to Trichinopo-— 
ly ;-whoz being joined by a large army of horſe 
under the command of Nazirzing, Viceroy of 
the Deckan; obliged them to raiſe ane 
2 * net Ale. * 

ing reinforced with 2000 Europeans, a u- 
merous — of Sepoys, and a large train of ar- 
tillery under the command of M. d' Auteuil, they 
again took the field, and marched to ſeeck Nazir- 
zing. This obliged the Engliſh to ſend another 
detachment from Fort St. George, conſiſtingof 60 
men, under the command of Captain Lawrence, 
who has favoured the world with this account, ac- 
companied by Mr. Weſt cott, one of the council, 
by way of commiſſary, to manage the conduct of 
the allies for the intereſt of his nation. 

Nazirzing appointed Captain Lawrence General- 
iſſimo of his army; and both armies were ready to 
engage, when the Trace tears, A 
At Waldore, in February 179 
Thirty thouſand men, 80 cannon. 2.3.9: 
Vor. I. F ning 
2 


1 
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| 82. ning to fail him, had recourſe to ſtratagem, in 
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hopes of prevailing. with the Engliſh ta ſtaad 
neutet in the time of gion. M. d'Auteuil ſent 
à meſſenger to General Lawrence, to acquaint him, 
That although they were engaged in different 
oauſßts; pet it was not his deſign, nor'ipeling- 
tion, that any European blood, ſhauld he ſpilt: 
* but that, as. be did not know. the poſt. of the 
* Engliſh, he could not be blamed ſhould avy of 
his ſhot come that way, and hurt che Eoglth,” 
To which General Lawrence ſent. back this anſwer: 
« I have the honour of carryiag the Fngliſh co 
hours on my flag: gun; which. by a propes lool 


„ But whatever your deſign and inclination; may 
be, I am reſolved, if any ſhot come my way, 
un them; Shaugh end alte n 
0 Joath to ſpill European blood. 
The cannonading began; and M. d' Auteull, 
like a true Frenchman, fired a ſhot directiy over 
the heads of the Engliſh: which General Lawrence 
ordered to be returned by three guns well pointed, 
to convince him, that the Engliſh were; not to be 
cajoled or terrified into a tate of inactivity, at fo 
critical a juncture, when a defeat of their: triendly 
Indians would put the French in poſſeſſion of all 
the inland country; circumſcribe the Engliſh 
within the walls af their ſea ports, and cus off 
their commercial intercourſe, with the natives. 


This reſolution. had its effect. M. d Auteuil, 
having nothing to hops for, from: his ſtratagem to 
_ the Engliſh inactive; and not n riſk 
che 
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che iſſue of a battle with fuch a numerous army, 
bo well ſupported by che Engliſh, he decamped, 
acl retreated with His Europeans and Sepoys, in 
the night, leaving behind eleven Peces of heavy 
artillery; with part of his artillery- men, in order 
to conceal his real deſign y for, he gave out that 
he was marching to alurm the 
by night, and would be back in the morning. 

Thus deſerted, che French allies wete immedi- 
ately attacked and routed with a moſt ſhocking car 
by Nazarzing; and it was with the utmoſt 


nage 
difficuley that the Engliſn ſaved ſome of thehrencſi 


guuners from the fury of the Moors. The Eng- 
liſ general committed the wounded to the care 
of his on ſurgeons and provided for them all 
with a humanity. and generoſſty becoming an Eng- 
liſuiman . But in return for this friendly diſtinction, 
M. Dupleix laid hold of ity by way of proof that 
the Engliſh had broke the peace, by making them 
priſoners; and wrote a long proteſt againſt Gene- 
ral Lawrence for that purpoſe. Which the poor 
French artillery- men, that ſurvived, ſenſible of 
their obligation to the Engliſh; effectually con- 


futed, by gratefully acknowledging their tender 


uſage of them; and confeffing that their lives were 
„ ˙- ation cFahg 
ani genetel.' - 

| Nazirzing had in his army a body of 3000 
men under the command of one Morarow, a kind 
of freebooters, and ready to execute any deſpe- 


rate ſervice. Having compleated his victory over 
W enemies, he the ſame 


F 2 night 


camp of che enemy, 


5 
LB. 
7750. 
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- nightdiſpatched this corps in purſult: of M. d: Au- 


teuil, vhom they overtook, and obliged him with 


great loſs to haſten, his march ioto Pondicherty. 
From this moment M. Dupleix, convinced he 
ſhould never be able to carry his point, againflithe 
Evgliſh and their friendly Indians, by a ſuperiority 
in the field, , determined to try the ſucceſs. of in- 
trigue, and the baſeſt treachery. He engaged 
Muzapherzing to make an inſidious ſubmiſſion to 
Nazirzing, that he might be always at hand to 
facilitate thę intended conſpiracy againſt the Vice · 
roy's life; Whieh M. Dupleix looked upon to be 
the greateſt obſtacle to his ſucceſs. e alſo found 


means, by fair promiſes of aid and great rewards, 


to gain Nazirzing's prime miniſter, and the Na- 
bobs of Cadapah and Condanore, to be parties in 
the treaſon againſt their ſovereign; while they 
amuſed the Viceroy with flattering hopes of an 
accommodation by ambaſſadors, ſent with a public 
character, that they might more effectually con · 
cert meaſures with the pies of the conſpiracy, at 
his court. END 
The only thing ene ieee bee 
power of the Engliſn auxiliaries ; therefore means 
mult be contrived to get rid of them: which the 
prime miniſter,” the Viceroy's favourite, under- 
took to bring about, without giving his maſter any 
ſuſpicion of a deſign to weaken his army. He 
knew that the Engliſn could not be prevailed with, 
in ſuch circumſtances, to leave their ſettlements 
and frontier boundsexpoſed rotheirenemy's force; 


. would be the caſe, provided they ſhould 
follow 


— 


„„ wa =. 
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follow his maſterꝰ army to Afeot. — AD. 


ſo wrought upon his maſters paſſions} that deter- 
mined him to take the rout of that city; and to 
kave the Engliſh under are te return home. 

At Axtot the courtwas ſo conducted; as to gra- 
rify dis paſſions for women and hunting und to 
take away his attention from buſineſs, and the de- 
ſigns plotted againſt him; ' In hich ſtate of ſe - 
curity the Viceroy was kept, till rouſed by freſh 
hoſtihties, which attacked the corps of Morarow, 


and put them to rout ; and ſurprized the fortreſs 


of Trividy, only — miles Weſt: — 
St. David. © ohh cid ani 

A new requiſition ww made by Nazitzing/for 
a detachment of Engliſh' from Fort St: George 
who marched under the command of Captain 
Cope: but the Viceroy, poiſoned: by his prime 
miniſter, treated them with ſuch indifference and 
prevarication, that they, for want of pay, were 


ed in chief by the Nabob Mahomed Allee Cawn. 
As ſoon as the departure of the Engliſn was 
known, the French and their allies attacked the 


Nabob's camp, and gained a compleat victory; 
the Nabob himſelf eſcaping with great difficulty. 


This victory was followed with the ſurrender of 


the ſtrong town of Gingee: The conſpirators im - 
proved this loſs ſo pathetically, as to make it an 
argument for Nazirzing to take the field in perſon 
to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemies. I hus un- 
der the pretence of recovering Gingee, and chaſ- 


| * his enemies, they brought the Viceroy 


F 3 before 


ſoon obliged to ſeparate from his army, command- 


1752. 


* 
AD- 
LZS$« 


The plot 


executed. 


they raiſed immenſe fortunes ; but ** ſo great 
| 25 
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bofore chat tomn, in the teeth of the French and 
tbeir allies, encamped under the cover of the guns 
an the rzmparts. The tragical ſcene here began. 
The French had agreed to attack that part of the 
camp occupied by the to traiterous Nabobs; 
and their troops had inſtructions to make no re- 
ſiflance. The Nabobs had alſo perfonally en- 
gaged, on theit part, to aſſaſſinate their Sovereign 
Nazirzing, at is firſt appearance on the alarm. 
The attack vs no ſooner begun, but the two 
Nabobs made diredtly for Nazirzing's tent, and 
meeting him as he out, intreated him to 


mount his elephant, and haſten to puniſh che 
rebels. But whilſt the gredulaus and unfortunate 


Prince vas preparing to: follow their advice, on 
af them ſtabbed bim with 4 poniard, and the 
other ſhot him with a piſtul. His head was in 


mediately ſevered from his body, fixed: upon. a 


ſpear, and carried to his competitor Mugaphes; 
zing,: whom the: murdered Prince had: brought 
with him, as a ſtate priſoner; and whom the 
rebels, taking the advantage of the- confuſion 


| and panic of the army, placed upon the ele · 


phant prepared for the deceaſed, and proclaimed 
Vicerayi of the Deckan, without any material 
oppoſition ; every friend of his country.endeavour- 
ing to provide for his on ſafety, at a time they 
did not know who were to be truſted. While the 
natives were thus employed, the French puſhed 
forward to Nazirzing's tents, where they found 
vaſt riches in money and je wels; out of which 
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upon himſelf to be rhe richeſt ſubject in Europe. 385 
And ſuch was his ambition, that in memory of How M. 
this muſſnere he eauſed u town to be bolt upon got im- 
| the roch "called: Dupleix 3 re. 


—— g G15 ts} 5 $4; DMG IHYTS £42 
The ecnſaquence of this ſuceth to the French 


were moſt extroardinary. The government of 
Arcot, with its dependencies, was given to their 
faſt friend Chunda Saib, and Dupleix himſelf was His power 
afſociared by the new e 3 | 
— with him. 

Nothing ſeemed now to and 5e way of the 
French ſcheme of ſuperiority, but the eſcape of 
Mahomed Allee Cawn, who at the firſt 
of the- aſſaſſination, made the beſt of his way, 
without any attendants, and got ſafe to Trichi- 
nopoly, imploring the aid of the Engliſh, who 
ſent him a ſtrong detachment under CaptainCope. 
By this aſſiſtance T richitiopoly was defended, this 
whole year : and by another derachment of about 
zooEuropeans and gooSepoys,officered by gentle- 
men, that had never been employed in a military 
capacity, under the command of Captain Clive, . 
the city of Arcot, the capital of the province, was Clive'she- 
ſurprized on the iſt of September. This was 9 
made more glorious by the defence of their con- K 
queſt ; in a ſiege of two months by a large army, 
and conducted by European engineers. At laft 
the town was affavited by breach, in three different 

places; but Clive's little garriſon beat the enemy 
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4 eff 


— en 


* 


lowing the blow, took all their cannon and levelled 

their trenches: being immediately reinforcod with 

22 detachment from Trichinopoly, he purſued the 

French and their allies till he gave them a total 

overthrow at Cauverypauk, in the month of 
March 1752, and did not halt till he had reduced 

the Forts of 3 Cauverypauk, Araniei and 
Conjeveram. «Hi fa rid with 

The con- But this was —— mortificatjon-of the 
fpiraors enemy. The two Nabobs, that aſſaſinated Na. 
and quar- zirzing, thinking themſelves neglected in ahe diſ- 

rel. tribution of rewards, and growing jealous of the 
power of the French and their connection with 

Muzapherzing; mutined in their march to Auren- 

Deckan; and though nat ſtrong enough to. maſter 

the French, who conſiſted of 600 Europeans, 

3000 Sepoys, and a large train of artillery under 

the command of M. Buſſy, charged with; a com- 

miſſion to place Muzapherzing in poſſeſſion of his 

ne acquired Viceroyſnip; they fell upon the flank 

of Muzapherzing's troops, defeated: them and 

killed Muzapherzing himſelf; with a great loſs 

ol their own party, and the life of the Nabob of 
Condanore, one of Nazirzings's murderers. 
From this time the war was continued with va- 

rious ſucceſs. The French and their allies, at- 

tempting to prevent Colonel Lawrence's entrance 

into Trichinopoly, were ſeverely handled and ob- 


liged to retreat,and ſoon atterto ſurrender priſoners 
| of 
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A. p. off with conſiderable Joſs v und the Captain taking 
| * advantage of their confuſion, ſallied out, and fol- 
| 


| 
4 
; 
U 
if 
| 
| 
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of war to the ſaid officer,” WhO took meaſures; A P. 
when reinforced, to cut off the enemy s communi- — 
cation wich the country, from whence they were 

ſupplied with proviſion. l hey were commanded 
by M. Law, and according to M. Dupleix's 
account Mere 20000 in alt, including 600 n 
'opaſſes and Coffrees. 
This wüs followed with the ſurrender of le 
polt of Elmiſeram, after a faĩnt reſiſtance. But 
the French h by a falſe report of a large 
convoyof ſtores to he on a certain day atOutatour, 
about fifteen miles from a Pagoda, where Mr. Clive 
had taken poſt, drawn out that active officer with 
the chief part of his men, in expectation to ſurprize 
it; they, adviſed of his march, detached a conſi- 
derable number from their army, with orders to 
march after dark, and to make their attack on 
the party left for defence of the pagoda, at day 
light. Captain Clive not finding at Outatour any Captain 
advice of a con, as reported; ſuſpected the te- Hater 
port as it was really intended; and therefore after dangers & 
refreſhing his men, returned with the utmoſt expe- ſucceſi. 
dition, and regained his poſt at the pagoda about 
eleven at night; no enemy appearing, his men 
went to reſt, and himſelf retired to his Pallankeen. 
So that at four in the morning, when the French 
arrived before this poſt, they found all quiet; and 
ignorant of Captain Clive's return, they advanced, 
and by the help of deſerters from the Engliſn, they 
deceived the guard leſt there in the morning; who 
e Ser ye geterek * ä 
oe waged aq "Were 


LEY 
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- were not convinced. of their miſtake till the Se- 
poys began to fire. MU nt n66219%) 2 
The firing rouſed the garriſon : Captain Clive 
ran immediately to the place of action, and was ſo 
eonfuſed, at firſt, that he ran amongſt the French 
Sepoys, who were puſhing into the pagoda, and, 
thinking they were endenvouring to ſł teen them: 
ſelves from an auacle, reptimarided them in their 
country Janguage,demanding vhat they werefiring 
at. A French officet cut at him wit hihis ſword; 
but Ms. Clive cloſing with the Frenchman, ro- 
ceived the blow from him ſo near the hilt, that it 
did no execution,; and one of his on Sepoy of- 
ficers, coming — abe cat the 
French officer down. A 00 at 
Captain Clive thus provideatialiy ſaved and dif 
engaged, hurried in ſearch of his o. men, and 
found them under arms, But the French had got 
poſſeſſion of the poſt. He then formed his de- 


tachment, marched to the pagoda, and after ſum- 
mos to ſurrender, which the French rejected, he 


in the French intereſt, who remained without the 


Prepared to ſtorm ĩt. But the French made a ſally, 
in which their officer was killed, with a few more: 
the reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Sepoys 


pagoda, endeavoured to eſcape by flight, but were 
al the Maratta Ry ai TW 


Pieces. 

The Geamof ebenen dus wndwtikaks — 
the garriſon in chree days ſurtendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. A party * of French, under 


Thirty officers, five men, . 
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che command of M. DAuteuib, were e A D. 
by Captaia Dalton from Ousstoum which bs 
French deſerted in the night i andꝗνε made 
priſoners, Wich a large quantity of ſtotes, u Vol- 
conda, by. Captain Clive,. on the anch of March, 

Such a ſeries of misfartunss, which bad de- French 
priyed the French allies af ſuppſias both in prov of 
viſions and money, detrminad grent numbers of by fore 
the Indian 3 French intareſt to come ales, 
over to us. Amongſt whom way ons of their 
generals. Coy aid, with a thauſaqd borſe, a 
— af Sepoys and fourtgen olephants. Even 
Chunda Saib, the grand partiaan of the French, 
of our allies; who thinking it unpolitic to let ſuch 
a dangerous man go out of their paſſeſſion, but 
not agreeing to whoſe care he-{hquld be cm- 
mitted, ſome of Manager's, the King of wy 
jore's , General's people, cut eff his head, 
known. to the-Engliſh commander. 
Captain Law, who deſended Seringham, ſutren 
dered by capitulation to the Nabob Mahomed 
Allee Cawn, on the ſame day, Chunda Saib was 
decolated, and Captain Baltaß took poſſeſnon - I 
that town, in which he found 30 pieces of cannon, 
ten of which were 18 and 12 pounders, the reſt 
field pigces 3 two large mortars, a number of co- 
horns, and a great quantity of ammunition, and 
all kinds of warlike ſtores, . - 
M. Dupleix was not ealily caſt down Hi M. Du- 
pride ſupported him, and at the mu time, ſays mou. : 


On che d of June. 


my 
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- my author =, his mind was full bf reforitces” The 

92 injuſtiee of his cauſe never diſturbed bim; and 

provided he could gui his ends, the meatis never 

give kim any coheern. His council! was chiefly 

:  ebitipoſed® of his bn creatures, who never'dif. 

puted what he propoſed. He was married to a 

VvVoman, endowed with as much ſpirit, art and 

2,313 10 pride, a8 himſelf; born in the country, miſtreſs 

will of alt the low cunting peculiar to che natives; and 

x well ſkilled4in'theirtanguagen/ 4p os 

At the ſeaſon Law Was obliged to ſurrender, 

the - ſhips from Old France arrived with a large 

reinforcement; Which; as it indicated the hoſtile 

imentions of the French court, enebutaged M. 

Duplei to proceed with the utmoſt vigour to ex. 

eeute their grand pioject of dominion: '*And that 

be might not wart u pretence for his hoftile*con- 

duct, Which ceaſed with tlie life of Chunda Saib, 

Uſurped 1itely behended, Dupleix raiſed up Another Pre- 

Pt tender to the province of Arcot; and cht he mit 8 
ſeem to have att. unbotihded right tc 4 
hom be preaſed, he gave out tha the 

Had ſent Him TON deefaring him 055 

nor of all this part of "the Carnatick, from the 

river . to che ſea. Which w: was a mere 

neee 2 

Phe jou Pretender was Raja Salb, ins fon of 

Ctunds Sal; bur this youth having 1 neither 1 mo- 

ney, nor intereſt with his country- peo le, was 

| Toon obliged to reſign” his Nabobſhip to the go- 

vernor of Velloure, whom Duplieux, by virtue of 

© Colonel Lawrence $ Narrative, p- 41, 


his 
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. 
to that dignity for a valuable confideration.inimg+ 
ney. But after truſting Dupleix with three lack 
of rupees, not finding any effect likely to enſue 
to his own advantage from. 4 mere: Ws Mi 
his: hand,, 254904 4.456 1M Ws Ho; 

The French forces mare naw.couffultrably ang 


mented, not only by the reinforcements from Eu - 
rope, but by preſſing all the ſailors from the 


China ſhips, that touched at Pondicherry, com- 


mitting their navigation to Laſcars. Our force 


was rather upon the decline. Nevertheleſs the . of 
governor of Madraſsconcerted the ſiege of Gingeez — 
a ſtrong place by art and nature, on the weſt of and miſ- 
Pondicherry, well garriſoned and well provided es. 


beſides being moſt difficult of acceſs amongſt 
mountains well fortified :- which ended in a re 
pulſe, with conſiderable laſs of men and officers; 


Major Kinner, who commanded the detachment, 


was wounded, and died of a fever and flux, ber 
fore he was recovered of his hurt. 


This advantage ſo puffed up the French go- M. ba 


pleix 's or- 


vernor, that he ordered all his forces to take the fer to 
field, and to march cloſe to the bounds of Fort ſeize En- 
St. David. Which motion alarmed the Engliſh, 999, 


The troops in St. David's were ordered to encamp 


without the walls, and Captain Schaul's company 


of Swiſs were ſeat from Madraſs in boats; but 
were intercepted by a ſhip ſent, by M. Dupleix, 
carried into Pondicherry, and there detained pris 
ſoners of war, in open violation of the em” 
between England and France. 


In Auguſt 1752, 
Such 
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Such an open hoftiliry only ferved to' animate 
the Engliſis; as it mude the French principals 1 in 
the Tadian war, and would:juſti6y our mote vigo- 
Engim vu operations agtinit thetr forces. General Law. 
on that rene wol che field before'St, David's on the ch 
— Auguſt with 400 Europeans, 1706 Sepoys, 
40 of the Nabob's troops, and nine pirces of 
cannon. Tho French army, commanded by M. 
de Kerjean, nephew of M. Dupleix conſiſted of 
400 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500'cavalry, 
encamped at Trichanky Pagoda; who being fo 
near as to diſoover our preparations for afl attack, 
ſtole away in the night to Bahoor 5 and, ſecing 
themſelves purſued; they retreated to 'Villanour, 
within three miles of Pondicherry,- But, finding 
it impoſſible to force them to an action, unleſs he 
ſhould follow them into their own bounds, which 
he had no orders to do, the Engliſh conymander 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem, to decoy the French 
back. again, with a ſuppoſition, that his retreat 
from their bounds was a token of fear and want 
of courage: and accordingly M. Dupleix ſwal 
| lowed the bat; and by a peremptory order ob- 


liged his nephew to the Engliſh to-Bahoor, 
wo: miles from fort = Nr) ire ee 
— 


Deſeat the This was: jut * the Engliſh oy 
French, wanted j who onthe 26th of Auguſt, at tuo in the 
morning, got under arms, and marched up to the 
enemy's camp, and advanced firing; the French 
ſtanding their ground, till our bayonets met. 
Then our grenadiers puſhed with ſuch fury, that 

þ the 


dare Wc 
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the, French threw down hein arma and run for it, 
baggage» eight pieces af .cannon, and all their 
ammunition, turabcilzand ftores, wich che Joſs an 
78 men killed and wound. 
and fort Chengalaput, about 40 miles from chat 
ſettlement ; which. tho exceeding ſtrong. Amaſt 
encompaſſed hy a moraſs and ſurrounded with two 
walls, whoſe ramparts. are 16 fret thick, a Wel 
ditch, fenged with tone ſixty feet wide, quite round 
the outward fort, and-anather half zpund che in · 
ner, ſurrendered on che firſt of Auguſt, tor a:fmall 
party, commanded by Captain Cline. 
la Europe the couſtenance with which the court 
of Spain tolerated the ſeizure and ſearch of Britiſh 
ſhips in the Weſt Indies; and the notorious advan- 
tage, given to the French trade in Spain, in pre- 
ference to the Engliſh; and the diligence, with 
which the navy of Spain was ordered to be in · 
creaſed ; exemplified of how great power the in- 


court of Spain; and that the Spaniſh miniſlry were 
reſolved ſooner or later, to join all their forcewith 
France againſt Great Britain, matters end 
in a rupture between thoſe ( is, and France 
ſtand in needof the navy and treaſure of Spain, aa 
che event has ſhewn, to extricate her from the 


arms of the conquer. wo 
Contrary to the expreſs letter of the treaty. Sec p. 7. 
301 | Every 


fluence of the French was, at that time, in the 


79 
8 
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Its conſe- 


quences. 


Conduct 
of Spain 
towards 
Great Bri- 
tain, 


A. D. 
1952 
Barbari- 
ties of the 
coſtas. 
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Every packet from the Weſt Indies and our 
plantations, brought freſn accounts of the ob- 
ſtruction our commerce, in thoſe parts, met with 
from the Spaniſh guarda coſtas, hich had been 


civil for a while. Theſe armed veſſels ſwarmed 


on the coaſt of Coracoa, and in the ſummer 1752 


cool all veſſels, that-fell in their way, amongſt 
which was a ſloop belonging to Coracoa coming 
from Aruba. John Gaſney, maſter of the ſhip 
Eagle, of Boſton, ſailed from Port Royal in 
Jamaica, on the a0th of May 1750, bound for 


Coracoa in © ballaſt and five negroes: but meet - 


ing with tempeſtuous weather, violent ſqualls 


and tornados, with calms and a ſtrong current 


weſtward, was forced to the leeward- of the 


iſland of Ratan, where he fell in with a Spaniſh 
half-galley of eight guns and | ſixty-five men, 


and a ſloop of eight guns and ſeventy men, com- 
manded by Don Publo Gracia Tolon, who fired 
four ſhot thro' his ſails and rigging, and ordered 


him immediately to lie too, and go on board of 
his loop, or he would board him and cut him 
and his people to pieces. The maſter, furulſhed 
with proper papers to ſhew he was , upon a lawful 
trade, complied with the Don's commands. But 


was detained on board the Spaniard in a hoſtile 


manner: and while he was kept under arreſt, the 
Spaniards ſeized his boat, went on hoard: the 


Eagle, then eight leagues from the ſhore : robbed 
and plundered the ſhip's ſtores and. proviſions ; 
broke locks and cheſts, and in a wanton and ma - 


By letter from New York, Sept. 23, 1751. 
b | | licious 
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licious/-manner tore and deſtroyed ever) thing A. D. 
chat did not ſeem of ſervice to them. But this 3 
was mild treatment compared with — of Pa- 
dicke Rohey of the ſhip Diamond, Who in his 

voyage from Port Royal in Jamaica to Charles 
Town in South Carolina, was brought to, and 
boarded off Cape Nicholas, by a Spaniſh ſloop; 
carried into Cape Nicholas Mole; rummaged, 
plunderect of 3000 1; in money, and 2 
obliged; by threats, to have his ears cut off, to 
fign a paper he did not underſtand, was put on 
board a ſchooner, and ſent to Jamaica “. A letter 
dated July 16, this ſame year,” from Providence 
in North America, relates, That the Cool, from 
Jamaica to Cape Fear, was arrived there in diſtreſs; 
occaſioned by her ill uſage from a Spaniſh guarda ; 
coſta, which brought her to, in the windwatd 
paſſage, and after a ſtrict ſearch, finding no mo- 
ney on board, the Spaniards were ſo exaſperated, 
that they uſed the people with ſuch cruelty, that 
there were only three men able to ſtand the deck; 
which obliged them to ſteer for Providence, to get 
able fands to carry the veſſel to the northwardẽ 
All which tea eee the 
Spadiſh court. e eee ennie: 

In Spain iel our eee in \vaitviniſtecs neg. 
upon the privilege of being treated with the ſame to Brick 
reBard,” n e fc nations merchanty 


N 26404; (19114 \ 
r „In Gaſney' F i amaica. 
As appears by the oaths of Ling Roney, folin =O 


1 
. = 


and Francis Welſh, fworn before Thomas gyms, ar King- 
ſton in Jamaica, January i, 1752; - $53 
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ſettled in her ſea · ports, or elſewhere. For, ad. 
vantageous tariffs were made with France, and the 
Britiſh commerce was loaded with ſo much more 
at the cuſt6m-houſe, as enabled our chief rival in 
trade to underſell our mintfakturts and goods in 
thiSpaniſt markets. 

The appointments for the marine, and the mea- 
ſures purſued for making it reſpectable, promiſed, 
in a ſhort time, to fulfil their wiſhes. In 1752 it 
was conſidently given out that the Spaniſh navy, 
Before the end of the winter, would confiſt of 64 


ſnips, from 60 guns and upwards, and 28 frigates. 


The naval preparations were carried on in France 
wich ſo much diligence and vigour, that at Ro- 
chelle it was denied a private Engliſh gentleman 


the requeſt to view the great dock at that port, in 


which only there laid, in the winter 1731, fifty 
fail of men of war and frigates, beſides ſeveral 
of force upon thefrocks/ s. 
Theſe: accounts, it might be thought, ſhould 
how! awakened the Britiſn miniſtry to take into 
conſideration the actual ſtate of the naval forces 
of France and Spain, and the continual attention 
of thoſe powers to augment their marine, which 
could not poſſibly be intended againſt any other 


_ "nation; than Great Britain. Beſides the French 


troops, ordered for the year 1733, which toge- 
ther made 211,65 men, diſcovered their hoſtile 


intentions. 

Let, His Majeſty at the opening of the parlia 
ment, on the elevench day of January 17853, in- 
formed them, by a ſpores from the throne, © 2 
* | 60 a4 
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ce alþ his views and negociations had been-calcu- A. D. 
« lated and directed to preſerve and ſecure the 3. 
duration of the general peace.“ And added, Thbe 
« That he had the ſatis faction to be aſſured of a — 
good diſpoſition in all the powers, that were his 
5 allies," to adhere to the fame ſalutary object. 
But as it could not be hid, that a war was una 
voidable, and that this nation was at the very eve 
of a rupture, with her moſt formidable enemy, : 
the addreſs did not paſs in the Houſe of Com- How rea 
mons, without ſome ſevere animadverſions on the © 
inconfiſtency of the ſpeech, with the real ſtate of 
affairs in Europe; nor without many fpirited de- 
clamations againſt French perfidy and continental 
eee eee 07 en eee e 


But, ſo litele regard was paid by the miniſtry Conduct 


to che apprehenſions of the nation, alarmed by of the mis 
the meaſures purſued by France and Spain, in de- * 

fiance of the late treaty, that our forces by ſea 
and land were continued in the low ſtate of the 
preceding year. However, the parliament pro- 
vided for the maintenance of Nova Scotia * and Parlia- 
Georgia, for the ſupport ” of the caſtles on the [Sin 


coaſt of Guinea, and for erecting 7 a ne fort at ly I: 
Ariamaboe, where the French laſt year had at- wal 
tempted, and threatened to return and to make nf ram 


a ſettlement. 20-212: AX] 8 * 
In the courſe of this year the French ordered Pos 2 

0 0 0 , 5 Ces 
croſſes and copper- plate inſcriptions, faſtened upon py hows * 
large poſts, to be erected on the Weſt Indian their pre- 


| iNands, not already ſettled: by Europeans, con- 6e 


to the 


* 945615 J. 128. 4d. 16,00 l 0. Neutral 
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taining the French King's arms, and theſe words, 
* AContinuation of the Poſſeſſion of Lewis XIV. 
King of France 1753.” Which being diſcovered 
on Turk's Iſland, Caicos and Haneaga, by Cap- 


' tain Julian Legge, of his Majeſty's ſhip: Shore- 
ham, he cut them all down, and brought them 


away : and leaſt the French ſhould miſuſe the 
Bermudians, who were on thoſe iſlands, when they 
ſhould find the marks taken away, he left the fol- 


lowing declaration at each place; To prevent 


c to be put upon any of the keys or iſlands known 


« any violence being uſed to any of the people 


e who live on Grand- key, Salt-key or Seal-key, 
e it is thought proper to leave this declaration, 
c that we cut down the arms of the moſt Chriſ- 
* tian King, and the croſſes that were ſet up as 


tc marks of poſſeſſion upon the ſaid iſlands, and 
ic carried the ſame away, purſuant to inſtruftions 
« for ſo doing: and further, That his Britannic 
« Majeſty will not ſuffer any marks of poſſeſſion 


«© by the name of Turk's-Iſlands.“ 
On the 23d of January 1753. the Engliſh com- 
miſſaries delivered their reply to a long, tedious 


and fallacious memorial of proofs produced by 


the commiſſaries of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on 
the 4th of October 1731. In this reply they, in 
general, accuſe the French of going into a variety 


of confiderations, not immediately connected with 


the point in diſcuſſion, and of an attempt to puzzle 


che debate by a confuſed method of dividing and 


arranging their materials. And, in particular, 


_ in the firſt place —_ againſt the leading 
5 8 prin- 
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ceded the country of Nova Scotia or Acadia to 
Great Britain, therefore no additional lights and 
evidence are to be brought from acts of govern- 
ment, treaties between to nations, or ſimilar ceſ- 
ſions of the ſame territory, previous to the treaty 
of Utrecht, to clear up and enforce the true mean- 
ing and real intention of that treaty. 

Then they proceed to ſhew, That the delign of 
the crown of Great Britain, in the twelfth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, was not to ſecure an ex- 
cluſive fiſhery, but to gain poſſeſſion of all Aca- 


dia or Nova Scotia, as a territory that would give | 
ſtrength and intireneſs to the Britiſh ſettlement in 


North America“: and that the commiſſaries of his 
moſtChriſtianMajeſty, by treating the object of the 
twelfth article concerning the territory of Acadia, 


and the thirteenth article concerning the fiſhery as . 


one, they reſtrain the ſenſe of one part of theſe ar- 
ticles by confounding i it with the other; firſt miſ- 
repreſenting the views of Great Britain at the time 
of the treaty, and afterwards ſupporting their miſ- 
conſtruction of the words of the treaty by the help 
of that very miſrepreſentation. 

But for as much as the French commiſſaries 
accuſe the Engliſh of producing evidences foreign 


to the queſtion, in'proof of their interpretation of : 
the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, con- 


cerning the antient limits of Acadia or Nova Sco- 


lia, they appeal to, and ſhew from the treaty of 


„ — 8 
| 3 St. 


8 


principle in the diſcuſſion laid down by the French A. D. 
commiſſaries, That becauſe the peace of Utrecht 
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St, Germains, by which this ſame country was, 
with its antient limits, reſtored to France, that 
England then ceded the very ſame territory, and 


within the ſame limits, as now they claim under 


the title of the twelfth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht. They alſo refer to the treaty of Breda, 
where the crown of France made the very ſame 
claim upon Nova Scotia or Acadia, as Great Bri- 
tain now does, and ſupported it upon the very 
ſame method of argument, and ſort of proof, 
which Great Britain now alledges, and which the 
French commiſſaries now condemn as foreign to 


the queſtion *. 


mutual advantage of the ſubjects of the two crowns, 
inhabiting countries ſo diſtant from their reſpective 


The fin- 
cerity of 
hisBritan- 
nic Majeſ- 
ty in this 
negocia- 
tion, 


Canada, that ſhe might ſeize it on the firſt favour: 


The French 3 ſeveralinſ- 
nuations, as if the King of Great Britain had no 
intention to come to any accommodation, for the 


ſovereigns: And that this claim, founded on the 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, diſcovers 
an inclination in Great Britain to open a way to 


able opportunity. 
The Engliſh commiſſaries reply, « That his 


&« Britannic Majeſty was fully ſenſible of the ex- 
“ pediency and extreme ſatisfaction, that would 
s ariſe to the ſubjects of both crowns in North 
« America, from a final aſcertainment of the 
e boundaries of their reſpective dominions : that 
« he was alſo extremely deſirous of ſtrengthening 


Sand perpetuating the preſent peace and good 


bid. p. 249. | 
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« correſ] pondence, which ſubſiſts between the two K D. 

« crowns, and of promoting, by every method in _ 
« his power, the amicable ſettlement of every ; 
matter in diſpute between them; but then the 

7 more important that intereſt is which his Ma- 

« jeſty hath in this queſtion, and the more re- 

“ mote his ſubjects in America are from his per- | 
« ſon, and the immediate reſidence of his govern- | 
« ment, the more neceſſary does he judge it to 1 
te be, to maintain his actual rights and to pre- 1 
« ſerve his juſt dominions in America entire, for | 
e the encouragement, advantage, and ſecurity of | 
« thoſe very ſubjects; and that his Majeſty had 
« given the ſtrongeſt proofs of his willingneſs to 
e take proper meaſures in concert with France for 
« adjuſting all differences, when he acceded to the 
< preſent negociation, and continued to act, to 
that moment, according to the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
“and candour, when he claimed no other poſſeſ- 
* ſion of Nova Scotia or Acadia in conſequence of 
e treaty of Utrecht, than the crown of France 
actually enjoyed by the treaty of Breda, making | 
* the claim of France in conſequence of that trea- | 
« ty, and the poſſeſſion of France in conſequence 

ct of that diſpated claim, the rule and boundary 

* of his own pretenſions *.” 

As to the inſinuation of Great Britain's hoſtile Had no 
deſigns againſt Canada; the commiſſaries ** ap- — . | 
*© peal to the late counſels and meaſures of Great agiiniCa- | 
“Britain, and the part ſhe has acted both in Eu- nada. bo 
** rope and America: in many inſtances the pro- | 
mid. p. 254, ke. 
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i ture, or in anyinſtance broke in upon the poſſeſ. 


obſerve, © That the rights of one nation are not 


of Nova Scotia or Acadia narrowed or pared, 
* down to theidea of the French commiſſaries, and 
s reduced to the ſouth-eaſt part of the peninſula, 


'« Great Britain, it might give umbrage to the 
French ſettlements in Canada. Which would be 
4 to make Great Britain to hold this country by a 
ee ſtill more precarious and barren tenure, not even 


| having poſſeſſed themſelves of Acadia in 1629 


tention to the hiſtory of thoſe times. For, 1 


p- 289. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, p. 352. 
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ec tectreſs, but in none the invader of the rights of 
other nations, and who has never at any junc- 


&« fions of France in America, contrary to the laws 
« of peace, and to the faith of ſtricteſt alliance and 
«* friendſhip.” And then very ſenſibly and Juſtly 


<< to be determined upon the apprehenſions of an- 
cc ther: nor is Great Britain to have her poſſeſſion 


« merely becauſe, if fully poſſeſt and improved by 


* by thetreaty of Utrecht, as the French commiſſa- 
< ries themſelves explain it; but bythecomparative 
<« ſtateof the French colonies in North America. 

The French commiſſaries charge the Engliſh of 


and 1654, times of full peace. This, ſay the 
Engliſh commiſſaries, was owing to I want of at- 


land declared war againſt France in 1627, whi 
continued to the year 1632. And it is well known 


rhat Cromwell treated France, and looked upon her 


as an open enemy from the year 1652 to 1655, 


„See Memazials, vol. I page 257. 
« Thid p. 259. See alſo Lettre de M: YEftrades, vol. 
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The firſt proof produced againſt our claim is 
from certain maps of Acadia; which the French 
commiſſaries preſume to ſay are all on their ſide, 
In reply, it is urged, that this kind of evidence, 
in the caſe before us, is very inconcluſive : but ne- 
vertheleſs that it may be proper, ad rem, to obſerve, 
that the moſt ancient map extant of this territory, 
publiſhed by Eſcarbot in 160g, does not ſo much 


as mention the name of Acadia; therefore can't 


be produced in evidence by either party. But 
the map which followed this in 1625, printed in 
the fourth volume of Purchaſes Pilgrim; and is 
the firſt antient map that has the marks of know- 
ledge and correctneſs in it, gives doth the boun- 
daries of every territory within it, and the limits 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in every particular, 
contrary to the deſcription of that country by the 
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French commiſſaries : and therefore confutes the 


| ſyſtem of the court of France ſo far mien: 
thority of one map goes. 
Having ſupported this part of cheir reply by 


the maps of Laet in 1633, under the title of I- 


die occidentalis Tabula Generalis ©; Of Berry, intitled 
North America divided into its principal * parts, in 

King Charles IT's time: Of Morden's Engliſh En- 
pire on the continent of Americas, in the ſame 


reign: Of Thornton, intitled, A ew Chart 


of the Sea Coaſt of Newfoundland, New Scotland, 
New England, &c. *; which coincide with} the 


* See Memorials, Vol. I. p- 269. T bid, 271. 
b Thid, > Ibid. , - 


ancient 
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ancient limits demanded by Great Britain ; and 
by four French maps * ppbliſhed by De Liſle, 
Bellen and &Anville, which confine the country 


of New France to the north ſide of the river of 
Canada, and mark out the limits between Acadia 


and New England to the weſtward according to 


the claim of his Britannic Majeſty ; and the fourth 
by Champlain, which carries Acadia beyond the 


Peninſula, and makes Pantagoet the weſtern 


boundary of it ; they further ſay, That Henne - 
Pin in his travels marks Acadia on the continent, 
between New England and the river St. Lawrence: 


that de Fer- che FrenchKing's geographer, in his 


Atlas, makes Nova Scotia and Acadia one and the 
ſame country extending it to Canada northwards, 
and aſſigning the ſame extent of limits to them 
both; terminating the weſtern limits at the river 
Pantagoet : and that Gerdreville in his Atlas 


makes Acadia to extend from the Kennebec to the 


Mand called Perſee at the mouth of the river S. 
Lawrence“. | 

Then having ſhewn what little authority the 
maps of Mr. Halley, Popple and Salmon are of", 
the Engliſh commiſſaries conclude this part of the 
argument with the following obſervation o: That 
the more antient maps abſolutely contradict and 
deſtroy the idea which the French commiſſaries 
have of the ancient limits of Acadia: that there 


Ai gee Memorials, Vol. I. p. 271. ® A. D. r705- 
UA.D. 1719. See Memorials, Vol. I. p. 275- 
s Ibifl. „ Thid, p. 28. 5 
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is not a ſingle map to be found, nat even amongſt 
the French maps, which does not expreſly confute 


the main and eſſential part of the ſyſtem of the . 


French commiſſaries: That though they do not 
exactly mark out the antient limits, as the com- 
miſſaries of his ritannic Majeſty contend for 
them, yet every map is a diſtinct and clear anſwer 
to the opinion of the French commiſſaries, ag 
founded upon maps; becauſe every map differs 
from their deſcription of the antient limits, in 
ſome eſſential point, and all of them are incon- 
ſiſtent and irresoncile able with their general idea 
of them: That many antient and modern maps 
in different countries ſupport the claim of his 
Britannic Majeſty, but no one can be found to au- 
thenticate in any degree, or in any one enn 
the pretenſions of France.. 

The ſecond authority, produced by the French 
commiſſaries in this caſe, is taken from Denys, 
Champlain and Eſcarbot, kiftorians of N 
America. 


To which the Engliſh commiſſaries reply with From his. 
a previous obſervation, That their adverſaries have torians. 


cited theſe authors in a very uncommon and bra- 
ken manner; and that the proof pretended to be 
drawn from theſe authors are founded upon gene- 
ral obſervations on their title pages, on marginal 
notes found in their works, and incorporated into 
them by the French commiſſaries; frequently 
on ſingle expreſſions detached from the context. 


” See Memorials, Vol. I. p. 283. 
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and ſometimesupon the mere omiſſionsof the name 
of Acadia, rather than upon the full and entire 
ſenſe of any paſſage in theſe writers fully and ſatis- 
factorily cited. By which means books may be 
made to carry any appearance . They then pro- 


ceed and examine each of theſe hiſtorians by tak- 
ing every paragraph in queſtion entire; and hav- 


ing gone through each author diſtinctly, they 


ſum up their evidence in theſe words: We have 


„now examined all the French hiſtorians cited 
e by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's commiſſaries to 
« eſtabliſh their ſyſtem of the ancient limits of 


Acadia, and we think ourſelves authorized to 


« ſay, From this view of their ſeveral, works, 
< that the Sieur Deny's commiſſion in 1654, and 
< that clauſe in particular which grants him the 


"" ſedentary fiſhery on the coaſt of Acadia, marks 


out the ſouthern bank of the river St, Law- 


< rence, as the northern boundary of Acadia, 


« and makes it extend as far to the weſt as New 


England: That Mr. Champlain agrees with 


| l Ache Sieur Denys in the northern limit of Acadia, 


e and makes Sainte Croix within the weſtern limit 


F it: That Eſcarbot never aſſigns any limits 
to Acadia, or even mentions the country: 
And that, therefore, one of the only two hiſto- 
e rians, from which any evidence at all can be 
( collected, is a very full evidence in ſupport of 


<« the whole claim of Great Britain ; and the other 


dy afligning the ſouthern bank of the river St. 


2 dee Memorials, Vol.1. p. 283. r Ibid. p. 285. 
| 6c Law- 
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Lawrence, as the northern, is authority alſo for 
« the weſtern boundary we. aſſign as far as Ste. 
% Croix; and both confute the aſſertion of the 
« French commiſſaries, That theſe writers con- 
4 fined the bounds of Acadia to the peninſula *."? 

The French commiſſaries have recourſe to a 
proof founded upon this circumſtance, That ſeve- 
ral parts of the country, which his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty claims as Acadia, have always paſſed under 


diſtin&t names. A method of proof calculated 


rather to confound than to confute : however the 
Engliſh commiſſaries put even this prolix and con- 
fuſed kind of evidence upon a thorough and diſ- 
tinct examination: and having refuted each par- 
ticular, conclude, © That there is no real weight 
jn that argument founded upon the particular 
% names, which particular parts of Acadia have 


6 borne different from the general country : And 


that New France has from very early times 
been the name given by the French writers, the 
people and crown of France, to the French 
© territory in North America *.” 

Then they enter into a particular examination 
into the ſtate of the hiſtory of Acadia, and the re- 
volutions ” it underwent from the year 1632, the 
date of the treaty of St. Germains, to the treaty 
of Utrecht: and upon the whole conclude their 
reply in this ſummary way: All the evidence 
brought by the French commiſſaries, in ſypport 
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* See Memorials, Vol. I. p. 325, Ke t Tbid. from Sent 


p. 327 to p. 399. | * Ibid, p. 395+ 
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ce of their ſyſtem, has been demonftrated to be 
<« deſtructive to it, and applied in the ſtrongeſt 
& manner in maintenance of the claim of Great 
Britain. And it appears upon the whole, that 


te. the King of Great Britain, bringing no evi · 


« dences from ſdurces, that are not authentic, is 
« ſupported in his claim by every tramſaction be- 
ec tween the two erowns for above a century paſt; 
* and that in claiming the country from Pantagoet 
« to the river St. Lawrence, as Acadia, his Bri- 
& tannic Majeſty demands no more than what 
& France has always received under that name in 
* the moſt general reſtitution ; than what, if the 
« antient limits of it be — — upon maps, 
4e hiſtoriats, the uniform decifions of the two 
& crowns fot above an hundred years together, 
te and upon the declaration of the crown of 
« France at the treaty of Utrecht itſelf, the 
* crown of France muſt in all equity and fairneſs 
«* acknowledge to be a juſt claim upon the words 
«of rein in the'treaty of Utrecht.“ | 
« The French commiſſaries, on the contrary, 
« are equally incapable of ſupporting their ſyſtem 
ti and their Hits upon the maps and hiſtorians 
«© they cite, and upon the proceedings of govern- 
e ment, treaties and better evidence produced” by 
« us. They dare not abideby any poſſeſſion ever 
* taken by France in conſequence of the moſt 


2 general words of reſtitution 3 nor by the poſ- 


<« ſeſſion of France for above an hundred years 
0 ſucceſſively ; nor by any declarations made by 


* the crown of France at the time of the treaty 
| 80 of 
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4e of Utrecht; butſetthig slide all ele evidence 1 B. 
« taken from times of certaitity unc preciſeneſ 7 

« they are obliged to have recourſe to maps and 

« hiſtorians of leſs certainty in point of time, and 

« leſs preciſeneſs from the nature of them: both 

« which, when they come to be ſtrictly examined, 

« abſolutely deſtroy their ſyſtem, fall in with te 

« ſenſe and operation of the better" and latter evi⸗- 

« denct of treaties and tranfattions between the 

« two crowits, and become 16" any auxiliar ©! 

« proofs in ſapport of the claim of the.crown a 

« Great Btitain®*.” 

Hete reffed the argument dpon the claim of his 
Britannic Majeſty upon Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
according to tie * boundaries of that coun- 
try ceded by France in the treaty of Utrecht, æud 
demanded by the Englim comtilllries, as fee 
forth in the premiſes “. 

It was the latter part of the Nr 1754 ber we Frenchre- 
French commiſſaries delivered their reply to che 3 
Britiſh memorial concerning che title of his Bri- memorial 
ennie Majeſty” to the ind of Se Liicia': ſpa concern 
out to ſuch à length, as to 1 the amicable L. 
decifion of that point by a clear and juſt examin- | 
ation of the matter it contained ; for the French _ 
court had now fo far entered into boltle meafures, 
to defeat the ſtrength of the moſt convineing 
evidence in favour of his Britannic "Majeſty's 
right, that the Britiſh commiſfiries were obliged 
to break up the conferences, a to return eu 


© See Meniorials, vol. I. p. 541, ar. + Ser p. a 
| | before 
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A. D. before they had time to examine and confute the 
75 pretended. proofs of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
claim; in which the French had employed the 

like arts of chicanery and cavil, as you have een 
in the caſe of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 

NM. du Queſne, who ſucceeded M. de la . 

Thbeirpro- quiere in the government of Canada, being 
ceedings charged with an immediate and vigorous execu- 


22 tion of the expedition to ſubdue the country on the 


. Ohio to the crown of France, detached the Sieur | 
| de St, Pierre early i in the year 1753 with a ſuffici- | 
ent force to make a lodgment and to maintain his 
ground on the river Beuf, or Beef river, till rein- 
forced : which St. Pierre performed; and he built 
a fort upon the ſpot 1 in honour to M. du Queſne, p 
Such a diſagreeable neighbour ſoon notified his 
acceſſion by the outrages committed on the back 9 
ſettlements of Virginia and Philadelphia, and more 
particularly by cutting off the Indian trade, and 
| | ſeizing upon our: traders and their goods, 
In October 14753 the governor and counſel of 
. Virginia having orders from England to repel 
* force by force, diſpatched a meſſenger to examine 
ger dif- the territory behind their ſettlement, and to ex- 
"we i plore the F rench encroachments and operations; 
n % who brought back an account, That there had 
cFrench been 1500 regular forces ſent to thoſe parts from 
atrirerde Old France: That the French had built three 
1 upon the Ohio, on the lands lately granted to 
certain gentlemen in London, by the crown. 
That as the French met with no oppoſition, they 


were reſolved to maintain their ground, This 
advice 


i 
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advice concluded with obſerving, T ket unleſs A. D. 
means were uſed to drive off the French, and 1753s 
likewiſe forts built on the banks of the Miſſiſippi 
by the Engliſh, the French would fortify them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that it would not be in 
our power to expel them. 

This report made by the provincial meſſenger 
appeared of ſuch an intereſting natare' to the 
crown of Great Britain, that Governor Dinwiddie 
immediately ſent the following letter by Major 
George Waſhington to the French commander in 
chief, at che fort on the river _ Beuf | 


SIRy 


HE lands upon the river Olds" in the welt- | Governor 
ern parts of the colony of Virginia, are ſo no- Dinwid- 
toriouſly known to be the property of the crown 1 
of Great Britain, that it is a matter of equal con- French 
cern and ſurprize to me, to hear that a body of der ons the. 
French forces are erecting fortreſſes and making river du 
ſettlements upon that river, within his Majeſty's Beuf. 
dominions. The mamy and repeated complaints I 
have received of theſe acts of Hoſtility lay me un- 
der the neceſſity of ſending, in the name of the 
King my maſter, the bearer hereof, George Waſh- 
ington, Eſq; one of the adjutants general of the 
forces of this dominion; tocomplain to you of the 
encroachments thus made, and of the injuries 
done to the ſubjects of Great Britain, in violation 


of the law of nations, and the treaties now ſub- 


| * October 31, 1753. 
Vor. I. H ſiſting 
3 


A. D. 
1753. 


Major 
Waſhing- 
ton's in- 
ſtructions 
and en- 
quiriey in 
his jour- 
ney to the 
river du 


Beuf. 
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ſiſting between the two crawns. If theſe facts be 


vu think fit to Juſtify your proceed. 
deſire you, to acquaint me, by whoſe 


true, and 
ings, I my 


3 25 and inſtructions, youhave lately marched 
from Canada with an armed force, and invaded 


the King of Great Britain's territories, in the 
manner complained of; that according to the pur- 
port and reſolution of your anſwer, I may a& 
agreeable to the commiſſion 1 am honoured with, 
from the King my maſter. However, Sir, in 
obedience ta my inſlructions, it becomes my duty 
to require your peaceable departure; and that you 
would forbear proſecuting a purpoſe ſo interrup- 
tive of the harmony and good underſtanding, 


which his Majeſty is deſirous to continue and cyl+ 


tivate with the moſt Chriſtian King, &c. 


Roverr Dix wroprE. 


Mr. . was allo :oſtruged to make a 
further and diligent enquiry into the French en- 
croachments and deſigns. For this purpoſe, it 
appears by his journal on this occaſion, that he 
travelled by the way of Frederickſburg, Win- 
cheſter and Will's Creek, and thence tothe mouth 
of Turtle Creek on the river Monongahela ; 
where he was informed of-the death of the French 
general in chief in thoſe parts; and of their 
troops returning into winter quarters. From 
thence he paſſed to the forts on the Ohio, about 
10 miles diſtant, where the Monongahela is joined 


It being the 22d of November. 


by 


SR” WY WW = e v- 
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by the river Alligany. On the 25th. of Navember A. D. 
1753s 


he met with a few French deſerters, from whom 
he gos intelligence, That they were part of 100 
men, ſent with eight canoes laden with proviſions, 
from New Orleans to Kuſkaſkas, with a promiſe 
of being joined there by an equal number of 
French from the Miſſiſippi, to convey them and 
their ſtores up the river. That the French had 
built four ſmall forts, between New Orleans and 


the Black iſlands, garriſoned by 300r 40 men, and 


a few ſmall pieces of cannon in each. That at 
New Orleans, near the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, 
there were 35 companies of 40 men each, with: a 
fort of fix carriage guns: And at Black iflands*, 
a fort with eight guns, and: ſeveral companies, 
They alſo acquainted him, that there was a ſmall 
pallifadoed fort on the Ohio, at the mouth of the 
Ouabach or Wabaſh © ;, a river, which heads near 
the weſt end of Lake Erie, by which the French 
on the Miſſiſippi, communicate with thoſe on the 
Lakes. - ” 
Wich theſe deſerters was an Indian trader, nam - 
ed Brown, who informed him further, that at Sha» 
nach town, he had met with a King of the Six 
Nations, from whom he learnt, That the: French 
had built a fort on Lake Erie, and another on a 
ſmall Lake, about 15 miles aſunder, with a large 
waggon road between. That three nations of 
French Indians had taken the hatchet againſt the 
Engliſh, That the French had called all the 
o Diſtant 130 leagues above the mouth of the Ohio. 
About 60 leagues from the Miſſiſippi. 
H 2 Mingo's 
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Waſhing- 
ton's arr1- 
bal at the 
French 
ſtation, 


and recep- 


tion. 
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Mingo's, Delawares, &c. together, and told them, 
that they had intended to be down the river, this 
fall, but were obliged by the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, to defer their march till the ſpring, when 
they would certainly come with a much greater 
number; and threatning them with military exe- 
cution, in caſe they would not remain neuter: for 
that they expected to fight the Engliſh three years, 
and did not doubt of ſucceſs, and of conquering 
all the lands on the Ohio. . 

Mr. Waſhington arrived at Verango, on the 
4th day of December 1753, an old Indian town 
at the mouth of French Creek on the Ohio ; where 
he found the French colours hoiſted at a houſe, 
from which they had driven Mr. John Frazer, .an 
Engliſh ſubject; and met with Captain Joncaire, 
who was the French commander of the Ohio; 
who received him courteouſly, and referred him 
to the general Officer of the next fort with his 


letter. However Joncaire kept him at ſupper, 


and after the glaſs had paſſed about chearfully, 


the French captain told him, That it was their 
abſolute deſign - to take poſſeſſion of the Ohio: 


And by G- they would do it: For, though they 
were ſenſible the Engliſh could raiſe two men for 
their one, yet they knew their motions to be too 
ſlow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking of 
theirs; grounding the right of France to the river, 
upon a diſcovery made by one La Salle, about 
60 years before : And agreeable to this converſa- 
tion, they had ſeized all ſtraggling Engliſh traders, 
and had orders to make every perſon priſoner, who 


attempt- 


„ 
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attempted to trade on the Ohio; or the waters of 


it: and now the commandant returned the fol- 
NEW anſwer to the governor's letter: 


SIR, | 
AS I have the honour of commanding here in 
chief, Mr. Waſhington delivered to me the 
letter, which you wrote to the commander of the 
French troops. I ſhould have been glad that 
you had given him orders, or that he had been 
inelined to proceed to Canada, to ſee our general: letter 
to whom it better belongs, than to me, to ſet forth 
the evidence and the reality of the rights of the 
King my maſter, to the lands ſituate along the 
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The 
French 
comman- 
der's anſ- 
wer to 
Gov. Din» 
—_— 


river Ohio, and to conteſt the pretenſions of the 


King of Great Britain thereto. - I ſhall tranſmit 
your letter to the MarquisDuguiſne, or duQueſne. 
His anſwer will be a law to me. And if he ſhall 
order me to communicate it to you, Sir, you 
may be aſſured, I ſhall not fail to diſpatch it forth- 
with to you. As to the ſummons you ſend me to 
retire ; I do not think myſelf obliged to obey it. 
Whatever may be your inſtructions, I am here by 
virtue of the orders of my general; and, I en- 


treat you, Sir, not to doubt one moment, but 


that I am determined to conform myſelf to them 
with all the exactneſs and reſolution, which can 
be expected from the beſt officer. I do not know 
that in the progreſs of this campaign, any thing 
has paſſed, which can be reputed an act of hoſti- 
lity, or, that is contrary to the treaties, which 
ſubſiſt between the two crowns ; the continuation 

H 3 whereof 
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complains 
of theſe 
hoſtilities, 
without 


effect. 
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whereof as much intereſteth, and is as pleaſing to 
us, as the Engliſh. Had you been pleaſed, Sir, 
to have deſcended to particularize the facts, which 
occaſioned your complaint, I ſhould have had the 
honour of anſwering you in the fulleſt, and, 1 


am perſuaded, the moſt ſatis factory A &c. 
Ws the Fort Sur | 
4 Riviere au 5 i 
uf, Decem- LIEOARD EUR DE ST, 7 
ber 15, 1753. 1 


Theſe hoſtilities were alſo tranſmitted to the 
court of Great Britain: and the complaints againſt 
them were exhibited in a memorial by the Earl of 
Albemarle the Britiſh miniſter at Paris : but with- 
out any other effect, than deluſive promites to 
curb and withdraw the cauſes of thoſe complaints, 
And the Britiſh miniſtry ſtil gave fo much ear to 
thoſe vain pretences and excuſes, that they pre- 
vented his Majeſty, at the opening of the parlia · 
ment on the 15th of November 1753, from tak- 
ing propet notice of the French conduct towards 
his American ſubjects ; and permitted him to de- 
clare, That the continuance of the public tran- 
„ quillity, and the general flare of Europe re- 
„ mained upon the ſame footing, as when they 


s laſt parted ; and aſſured them of his ſteadineſs 
in purſuing the moſt effectual meaſures to pre- 


<< ſerve to his people the bleſſings of peace.” 
The governor of Virginia was convinced other- 
' wiſe 3 and endeavoured, with'a true Britiſh ſpirit, 
to prevail with the Virginians, and his neighbour- 
ing governments, to arm in their own defence, 
and to erect a fort on the Forks, to curb the 
French 
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French enctoachments; and to defend the Britiſh 
traders and property. But for want of a national 
countenanee and faceour, this ſcheme failed, and, 
inſtead of deterring che French from their deſigus, 
it ſerved only as a means to provide them with ar- 


to oppoſe the Egling 

Governor Dinwiddie prevailed at laſt with his 
province t6 raiſe 10,0001. and 300 men tb. pro- 
dect theit frontiers : and the command of this 
mall regiment was given to Mr. Waſhington, 
a brave and prudent young gentleman, who began 


His march on the iſt of May, and on the 28th 


eame up with à party of the French, took. 20 
riſoniers, killed ten, and put the reſt to flight. 
aving learnt from his priſoners the real ſtrength 


of the enemy in thoſe parts, under the command 


of the Sieur de Conttecteur, in chief on the Ohio, 


gumetits to fake the native Indians jealous, and 
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Colonel 
Waſhing- 
tion's ex- 


and informed by his ſcouts, that this commander 


in chief, informed of the advantage he had gained 
over the French party on the 28th, had ſent 


- the Sieur de Villers with a 1000 French, and 200 


Indians, to attack him, and dinodge him from a 
little fort he had run up, called Fort Neceffity, 
45 u temporary defence and cover, for his handful 
of men, till ſome troops, which had been pro- 


miſed to follow him from New Tork, might ar- 


rive; he made the belt diſpoſitions potible for one 
in his circumſtances, to maintain his poſl, and to 
beat off an enemy, jf any ſuch Would asd to 
diſturb him. Which came to paſs on the 3d of 
July, when the body of 1200 men above men- 

H 4 | tioned 
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& D. tioned marched up to the attack of his little camp 
275+ and fort. The Engliſh were by this time by one 

caſualty or other, reduced to 200; but they ſuſ- 

rained the enemy's: whole force for upwards of 

three hours, and laid 200 of the enemy dead in 

the field. So much reſolution greatly diſcouraged 

the French; and put their general upon ſome lef 
dangerous method of diſlodging the Engliſh, 
Thus, at the time Colonel Waſhington expected 
nothing better than to be ſurrounded and put to 
the ſword, the enemy called a parley; which end- 


| —_ ed! in an honourable 1 ee for the 5905 re- 
tes. 


e 


Ki Nik ſing e determined not 

92 for varter, but with their bayonets . 

It tl cir h Ives, : as dea 1. they poſſibly could 

His capi- he capitulation) Was, hey each | {ide ſhould re: 

tulation. 5 without moleſtation * and chat the Engliſh 
| 1 50 1h ald march away with all; the, honours 

and with ſtores, effects A 9 baggage. But 

er Colonel  Walhingto on 55 .marched, out of 

Fort Necellit 72 the Indians, whom, the F reach 

had ſeduced om their allegiance 40 the King of 

Great Britain, attacked, them, plundered their 

baggage, and made a great laughter of the men, 

cattle and horſes. And when the French com- 

mander was Applied to, he pretended to be ex- 

Tremely concerned, drew his ſword, and ran 

amonglt the Indians; but, inſtead of uſin g means 

to ſtor their breach of the capitulation, he en- 

courage 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 them to — and: murder the 
Engliſh. | 66 TNT ode vlg . 


this time, and the great neglect there was ſome- 
where in England, to relieve and ſupport them 
againſt thoſe violent meaſures; which the French 
executed with impunity, are well deſcribed in the 
following letter, wrote about this time, from Wil 
eres gilt 45 EP in eee 75 


21 FE 

N the name of curioſity: what are yen t in 
1 England? If we may judge of you by the 
— of good ſenſe and policy, I ſhould imagine 
you to be all in the hurry of preparation for war; 


for you will not ſurely ſuffer the moſt notorious 


and repeated violations of rights and treaties to 
go unrevenged. The. French have long ſince, 
commenced actual hoſtilities againſt us here; have 
not only entered upon our territories manu forti, 
but have taken from us our forts, and ſtrong holds, 
ſuch as they were. In ſhort all our colonies are 
in the ut moſt hurry and confuſion from the ap- 
proaching danger. By this ſituation of our af- 
fairs, you, gentlemen merchants of the mother 
country, muſt expect to be in great meaſure af- 
fected with ust: For, whilſt we are ſending our 
youth, to the repulſion of the enemy, and reco- 
very of our frontiers, cultivation muſt be, and is 
neglected: And without a full attention to our 
produce, how ſhall webe able to make the proper 
wn to England. What will really be the con- 

ſequences 


16 
A. D. | 
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ſequences of theſe proceedings, God only knows: 
But certainly you ought not to be indifferent, as 
to che — ES II — —-— 
from .... | 
res — hot a n great: es hase 
ledge and j udginent to comprehend, that on the 


the preſent foutiſhing condition uf the mother 


country. The immenſe quantities af goods which 
are annuallyimported into America from England, 
to the amount of ſome millions ſterling; the 


. . gremer number of ſhipping and hands employed 


och in the expottation of them, ike up, I doubt 
nat che moſt conſiderable part of your preſtat 
wading intereſt: and by madufacturing the ma- 


"pad terials for this particular cotumerce, what number 


of individuals, nay families, are wholly ſupported 


and reſpectabie a figure in Europe: A tguth that 


in England In ſhort, Great Britain is chiefly 
indebted to us, that ſhe: tales ſo fich, ſo potent 


however evident, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, from 
the tenor of their paſt conduct, hay not been ſo 
obvious to your miniſtry ; or, in other words, to 
thoſe in power, whoſe 1 1 was to 
inform themſel ves concerning itt. 

It does not efcape our notice here, — — 
and generous England has been and ſtill is, to 
grant ſubſidies upon every paultry alarm, to ſome 
petty German Princes, to the tune of ſome hun- 
dreds of thouſands, merely for the ſake of pre- 
ſervingy as the miniſters call it, the balance of 


power. How much has been done to preſerve 
| | the 
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the balance of 'trade; or even ores A. D. 


rights in America, let them declare, who know. 
it. In ſhort, and to tell the plain truth in a few 


words, we are looked upon by your great men, 


25 a ſubject too low for their ſublime politics 3 by 
your country ſquires and coxcombs,. as a ſet of 
tranſports and vagabonds; and by your boards, 
_ asunruly children, that want more to be corrected 
than encouraged. Thanks to their wiſdom in 
taking ſo little care of our breeding. 

It has been for many yearspaſt, that the French 
have uninterruptedly been forming a force on. the 
back of our colonies, from the Miſſiſippi to Ca- 
nada, by gaining over the Indians to their intereſt 


and erecting forts at proper diſtances, which might 


They had a triple policy in this. (.) That by 
ſecuring the alliance of the Indians, they might 
engroſs the peltry and fur trade. (2.) That by 
ſuch a chain of forts and ſtrength, they might not 
only prevent the extenſion of our colonies, but 
even ſtraiten and diſtreſs them at pleaſure. (3. 
That by ſuch an eſtabliſhment and poſſeſſion, they 
might be able to preſerve the back parts of Ame - 

rica hy negociation and treaty, whenever our mi- 
niſtry might be provoked to look into our rights; 


and take up the D 


count for ſuch a procedure. 

As far as my obſervation has gone, it ayes 
been through negligence and negociation, that 
Britain has, firſt permitted her proper rights and 
|  advan- 


open a ready communication from north to ſouth, 
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advantages to become diſputable, by ſuffering 
them to be invaded, without an immediate proper 
reſentment : and after ſhe has come to the reſolu> 
tion'of-afſerting them, ſhe has too eafily con- 
deſcended to a treaty; and at length been con- 
rented,” or made ſatisfied, with a diviſion. It is 
this kind of conduct, that I doubt we ſhall have 
more reaſon to be afraid of, hereafter, than we 
ſeem to be at preſent, leaſt the miniſtry ſhould not 


grant us a ſubſidy.” For, after all the inconve- 


niences which we muſt inevitably go throu 28 af- 
ter the great expetices and loſſes we muſt actually 
fuffer, as well in lives, as im matters of property, 
before we ſhall be able to regain our forts and 
frontiers ; if there ſhould be any compoſition made 
with the Freneh, as to the lands on this fide the 
Miffifppi, i it will de only protracting the evil day, 
and prove to be ſo much blood and treaſure ex- 


| pended to little purpoſe, © For how can our colo- 


nies be ever ſafe with a French enemy on their 
backs? Or, whilſt ſach a danger is hanging over 
them, what ſecurity can be given to the induſtri- 
ous, that We; ſhall _ the Ran of ein own 


| labours? a 


To conclude, we defire to be ce only 
as'a petty German Prince, with relation to your 
liberality; but with reſpect to the rights of the 
Britiſh empire, and the rights of induſtrious ſub- 
jects, we hope to be empowered and encouraged 
not only to aſſert, but to recover, to defend and 


1 2 in their full and juſt extent, in ſpite 
of 
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of all the power, perfidy and ſtratagem of the A. D. 
French, and even of the devil himſelf, 1 1754+ 
think fit to Join them. 1 am, Sir, Une . 


This ſeaſonable and ſenfible — — of 
the danger and importance of our American plan- 
tations, deſerves a ſerious attention, as it contains 
many intereſting remarks concerning the value of 
thoſe provinces to the mother- country; the means 
of preſerving and improving them, and the ha- 
zard this nation runs by every neglect to drive off 
encroachments, and by, any compoſition or divi- 
ſion of the lands behind thoſe ſettlements; which 
were daily extending their limits, eſpecially into 
the fertile and delightful country of the Twightees, 
inhabiting the plains on the Ohio; by a company e eee 
of merchants at London; who have obtained a eſtabliſhed 
grant from the crown to ſettle that tract of land 1 
under the protection of Great Britain, with an ex- right. 
cluſive privilege of trading with the Indians on 
the banks of the river Ohio. 

This grant was made ſoon after the creaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle : and it no ſooner tranſpired, than 6% 
the French governor of Canada wrote to the go- — _ 
vernors of New York and Penſylvania; giving to the 


them to underſtand, ** That as the Engliſh inland French. 


« traders had encroached on the French territories 
and privileges, by trading with the Indians un- 
eder the protection of his Sovereign, he would 
4 ſeize them, wherever they ſhould be found, if 
“they did not immediately deſiſt from that illici 


practice. This menace not being regarded, 
he 
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LD. be next year cauſed three Britiſh traders to be: ar- 
1754 reſted. Their effects were confiſcated, and their 
perſons ſent, by the way of Quebec, to Rochelle 
in Old France, and there impriſoned: As ny 
related more at large. 
In regard This grant produced another unlucky effect . 
1 The new company not only neglected to gain the 
; conſent of the native Indians, on the back of the 
royal patent, which might have been done at a 
trifling expence, and what has been uſual on like 
occaſions; but they ſent a perſon to furvey their 
country in ſuch a dark myſterious manner, as gave 
a people, naturally jealous, too much room for 
ſuſpicion and diſcontent. Which diſpoſed them 
to receive any overtures, with more willingneſs 
from the French, offered by way of protection. 
Beſides, the jealouſy of the Indians was greatly 
heightened by the traders from Penſylvania and 
Virginia, who foreſaw that they themſelves would 
be great loſers, in that valuable branch of traffic, 
from which they were jealous of being excluded 
| by the royal privilege of a new monopoly. 
French Phe action at Fort Neceſſity being tranſmitted 
courts be- to London; it was repreſented by the Britiſh am- 
1 baſſador at Paris, as an open violation of the 
laint a- peace. Which did not meet with the fame de- 
Weck gree of reſpect, as on former occaſions of com- 
int; the time now nearly approaching for the 
Frag to pull off the maſk of moderation and 
For, inſtead of diſavowing the conduct 


© On page 44, Ke. Ad Jbid, 
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of their American commander, as they had done in A; D. 
the ſeveral. caſes of Caylus and Jonquiere, orders 2 
were expedited for reinforcements of men and 
ammunition, to perfect eee . 
chat continent. 

As this could not bod ben the nich Inſtruc- 
miniſtry, which was known to all the people, the 5995 fent || 
nation murmured greatly at their ſupine inaQtivityy lonies to 

whoſe only care of that vaſt and important conti - unite cor Y 
nent amounted to no more than ſome cautionary — 
inſtructions tranſmitted to the governors of our 
provinces; and for them to unite in their own de- 
fence, The inſtructions ran thus: It is his Ma- 
jeſty's command, that in caſe the ſubjects of any 
foreign Prince ſhould preſume to make any en- 
croachments in the limits of his Majeſty's domi- 
| nions, or to erect forts. on his Majeſty's lands, or 
| to commit any other act of hoſtilivy z and ſhould, - 
| upon a requiſition made to them to deſiſt from ſuch 
| 


proceedings, perſiſt in them, they ſhould draw 
forth the armed force of their reſpeCtive provinces, 
and. uſe their beſt endeavours to repel force by 
force.” The governors were likewiſe ordered to 
form a political confederacy. And the governor of 
R NewYork was appointed to confet with the Chiefs 
; of the Indians, and by preſents, and other means, 
5 to keep them ſteady to the Britiſh: intereſt. 
4 This, to be ſure, was a deſirable union, and 4 How t 
4 meaſure that, if effectually executed, might have —.— 
: anſwered the intention of preventing further en- 
eroachments; and, ſuch is the bad policy of Bris 
tiſh ſubjects, thas they, by their own * 
ff _ 
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frequently fruſtrate the beſt concerted meaſures, 
Thus, when unanimity and activity were moſt ne- 


ceſſary, the national intereſt was neglected, and 
obliged to give way to the religious and political 


. diſputes of the provinces. The aſſembly of Vit- 
ginia quarrelled with Dinwiddie their governor, 


about a fee he demanded for every grant he ſhould 
paſs for land. The Penſylvanian repreſentatives 
' waſted their time in vain deliberations and vio- 
lent diſputes Gith their proprietaries, while the 
enemy invaded their frontiers, and fortified them- 
ſelves, - New York das divided into factions by 
ſome men of property, but of turbulent ſpirits, 
who exerted their influence to diſtreſs the views 
and deſigns of government. A congreſs was 
appointed and held for that purpoſe at Albany, 
by commiſſioners from. all-the Britiſh provinces, 


But few Indians attended, and they . behaved - 


with ſo. much indifference, that, though they 
accepted of the preſents, renewed treaties, and 
demanded aid to drive the French from their terri- 
tories, it appeared plainly, that they were gained 

over to the French intereſt, and perſuaded that 


the Engliſh would be obliged to deliver up their 


country to the French. Though they ſeemed to 
be very well pleaſed with their preſents, which 
were much more conſiderable than ever had been 
known,” they in their ſpeech to Mr. Lancey, 


Speechof lieutenant-governor of New York, ſpoke with 
great warmth, ſeverely blaming the negle& and 
indolence of our nation, and in praiſe of the French 
for their diligence and care to fortify and maintain 

9 their 
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their garriſons, while the Engliſh left both their A. b. 
ſettlements and their allies expoſed to invaſion 1754 
and deſtruction. They particularly recriminated 
upon us the deſertion of our fort at Saraghtoga, 
in the laſt war; repreſented the defenceleſs condi- 
tion of our frontier city of Albany; and con- 
cluded with ſeaſonable and rational advice to de- 
fend ourſelves, and to encounter the F rench with 
more ſpirit and conduct for the future. 

In this congreſs a plan was converted; after General 
long debates, for executing that ſalutary meaſure — 
of a general union of the Britiſh colonies, and upon, 
for creating a common fund to defray all military 
expences: and it was agreed to lay this plan be- 
fore his Majeſty and council; but, this "Ps never 
carried into execution. 

During, the fitting of this congreſs Mr. Shitley, "WM buile 
governor of Maſſachuſet's bay, prevailed with the Ne, Vork 
aſſembly of his province to build a ſtrong fort 
near the head of the river Kennebeck, and to pro 
vide 800 men for that ſervice, to protect the 
province from the incurſions of the French and In- 
dians. In purſuance of this reſolution of the aſ- 
ſembly, Mr. Shirley, in the ſummer 1754, marched 
with the troops to the eaſtern frontier, and, with 
the conſent of the Indians, built Fort Weſtern, 
about 37 miles from the mouth of the river Ken- 
nebeck, and Fort Halifax, about 34 miles down 
the ſame river; of which proceedings when go- 
vernor Shirley tranſmitted an account to the mi- 
niſtry at home, he alſo repreſented the imminent 
danger to which Nova Scotia was expoſed from 
Vol. I. I the 
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A. D. the encroachments and fortifications of the French, 
175+ which had extended themſelves to the very neigh. 
Remon- bourhood of che Engliſ ſettlements z and from 
firanes *- any ſudden attack, which might eaſily be formed 
Scotia. Againſt that province from St. John's $ iſland, Cape 
Breton, and Canada. 
Approved | This remonſtrance ſeemed to carry ſome weight: 
. for Governor Shirley received not only the appro- 
bation of his Majeſty and council for the ſervice 
he had performed on the river Kennebeck, but 
a command alſo to concert meaſures with Mr. 
Lawrence, heutenant-governor and commander 
in chief; of the province of Nova Scotia, for at- 
tacking che French forts in that province. But 
nothing could be done in this ſervice till the next 
ſummer; except raiſing 2000 men in New Eng- 
. 
London. 
General It was alſo ts ; jo. his Majeſty's council to 
—— appoint a generaliſſimo for the ſervice of North 
America. This command was conferred on Ge- 
neral Braddock, whoſe courage and military dif- 
cipline had recommended: him, as of ability for 
ſo great a truſt. - At the ſame time orders were 
iſſued for raiſing two regiments, of two battalions 
each, in North America, to be commanded 
by Sir William Pepperel and Mr. Shirley, and 
for the embarkation of Halklet's and: Dunbar's 
regiments. of foot, to ſail with all expedition 
with General Braddock for Virginia; but they 
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Though it was not poſſible to fix upon any plan A. D. 


to unite the provinces effectually, for their com- 
mon ſafety under theſe perilous circumſtances, the 
governors and principal planters repeated their re- 


preſentations to the miniſters in England, of the 
bad ſtate of their refpeRive colonies, aſſuring 


them that they mult inevitably fall a prey to. the 
French invaders, if not ſpeedily and powerfully 


aſſiſted by their mother country. And poſterity 


will review with aſtoniſhment the negligent remiſ- 
neſs with which the Britiſh miniſtry ſuffered the 
cauſe of thoſe complaints to continue, and thoſe 
valuable territories, which make fo confiderable a 
part of the Britiſh dominions, to remain in ſo ex- 
poſed and defenceleſs a condition, All that can 
be urged to exculpate ſuch a neglect, is the ſup- 
poſition,” That the provinces had a ſufficient in- 


ternal ſtrength to defend themſelves, But, this 


is a fallacious way of reaſoning : for, though it 
be allowed, that the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
empire on the continent of North America, ex- 
ceeded the French and Canadians, at the rate of 
ten to one, it ought to be remembered alſo, that, 


while theſe provinces or governments continue in 


ſeparate ſtates, with ſeparate intereſts, without 
any connection with one another, their ſtrength is 
divided, and might, one after an6ther, fall a prey 
to the combined force of the French, Canadians 
and Indians. However, though the provinces 


might have done more at this time for their com- 


mon defence, than they did, that is no excuſe for 


the Britiſh miniſtry, who ought either to have 
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e them to ſubmit to ſuch impoſitions, as 


the legiſlature might find neceſſary for their mu- 
tual intereſt in time of danger and war: or, to 
have protected them with regular forces ſent from 
Europe. | 
In this they would only have imitated the ene- 
my, who, by every ſhip to Louiſbourg and Que- 
bec, kept continually ſending regular troops to en- 


courage and ſtrengthen their ſubjects and allies. 


By theſe Colonel Waſhington was defeated z and 
with the ſame force the French imptoved that de- 
feat, by ſeizing all that fine country on the Ohio, 
and its branches. 

However, Spain ſeemed ſo much inclined,(upon 
the change of her miniſtry, this year, when the 


Marquis de la Enſenada was forced to reſign to 


The paci- 
fic tem 

of the 
court of 


Spain. 


Mr. Pitt's 
conduct in 
regard to 

Spain de- 
fended. 


Mr. Wall) to maintain the peace with England, 
that the diſputes about our cutting logwood in the 
bay of Honduras were amicably adjuſted between 
the ſaid Mr. Wall, the Spaniſh Prime Miniſter, 


and Sir Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh ambaſſador. 


No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Pitt did after- 
wards treat theFranco-Spaniſh memorial, in which 
the cutting of logwood was pretended, amongſt 
other grievances, to be a principal article to ob- 
ſtruct the pacific negociations, then carrying on, 
between Great Britain and France, with the in- 
dignity ſuch an after-claim deſerved. And he 
had good reaſon, from ſuch a change in the con- 
duct of Mr. Wall towards Great Britain, to be- 
lieve him frenchified, and to be ſeeking an oppor- 
tunity to join (te enemy of our country, under 

the 
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the ſpecious pretence of maintaining the rights of A. D. 
his own nation, in a point they had already given 750. 
up and adjuſted. 

This year had not yet produced any remarka- Afairsin 
ble alteration in the affairs of the northern powers, e north. 
ſo as to affect the intereſt of Great Britain; though 
it was very certain, that no court in Europe, ever 
ſo obſcure, had eſcaped the attention of France, 
and being tempted to adhere to her intereſt; either 
by promiſes, threats, or ſubſidies: And at the 
ſame time repreſenting the complaints and mea- 
ſures of Great Britain, againſt their eneroachments 


in America, in a moſt diſadvantageous light. 7 
In the Eaſt Indies, M. Dupleix, aſſuming the —_— 
port and character of an eaſtern monarch, under — 
his forged commiſſion from the Mogul, continued 
the war, with all his power, to diſtreſs the Britiſh 
intereſt. ' But notwithſtanding his riches, ſuperio- 
rity of men, and connections with the natives, 
he could not, all this time, ſtrike any effectual 
ſtroke againſt our ſettlements; but, on the con- 
trary, was obliged to ſubmit to many diſappoint- 
ments and rebuffs from = conduct and courage 
of our troops. 
The Britiſh miniſtry, Sven this ſummer(1 754) 
had managed the national affairs without the help 
of a premier, which place was laſt vacated bythe 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Eſq; brother to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, who departed th ry Pelham 
beginning of March. And his Majeſty, on the Lag: 
fourteenth day of November opened the parlia - 
ment with informing them, That the general 
I 3 <« ſtate 
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<< ſtate of Europe had undergone very little alter- 
5 ation ſince their laſt meeting: That he had 
« lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from 
« his good brother the King of Spain of friend- 
* ſhip and confidence: That his principal view 
te ſhould be to ſtrengthen the foundation, and 
<« ſecure the duration of a general peace; to im- 
& prove the preſent advantages of it for promot - 
e ing the trade of his good ſubjects, and protecting 
* thoſe poſſeſſions [North America] which conſti- 
te tuted one great ſource of their wealth and 


„ commerce,” : 


Remarks 


thereon. - 


Though his Majeſty avoided mentioning the 
particular encroachments of France, in order to 


prevent debates upon the addreſs, it is evident 


_ reſolution to humble the inſolence of that perfidi- 


Supplies 


that he ſaid enough to convince the nation, of his 


aus neighbour, Thus alſo was he underſtood by 
the parliament, which unanimouſly granted for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year 4,073,729 l. of 
which one million was expreſly given for aug- 


menting the forces by ſea and land. They alſo 


voted 32, 000 l. ſubſidy to the King of Poland, 
and 20,000 1. to the Elector of Bavaria, on à ſup- 
poſition that ſuch ſubſidiary allies were neceflary 
to defeat, or prevent, any after game, to be 
played by France againſt Hanover, ſhould that 


perfidious nation n Great Britain to an open 
rupture. 


Behaviour 
of the 
French on 
this occa- 
fion, 


Such public acta a as theſe, been the French, 
that the Engliſh were in good - earneſt to exert 
themſel Ws we their encroachments inAmerica: 


| And, 
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in a condition to compleat their. intended arma- 
ments, by ſea and land for that ſervice, to he time 
enough to ſecure their poſts on that continent, 
before the Britiſh forces might arrive at the places 
of their deſtination, they took great pains, once 


declarations, that no hoſtility was intended, nor 
the leaſt infringement of the treaty: which de- 
clarations were eommunicated to the court of 
London, by the Marquis de Mirepoix, their own 
ambaſſador at the Britiſh court, po Earl of n 
marle being lately dead at Paris. | 

| Mirepoix, on this occaſion, dae the part of 
the Archbiſhop of Ambrune, the Prench ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, in the laſt century. The French 


King, by the Pyrenean treaty, had guaranteed 


all the Spaniſh*dominions, to the ſucceſſor of the 
King, upon the throne ; the King of Spain, with 
whom that - treaty was made, dies within ſeven 
years, and leaves a ſon and ſucceſſor, a minor, on 
the throne, whoſe ſiſter had been married to the 
Dauphin, with the expreſs condition of her re- 
nunciation of all right and title to any part of her 
father's dominions, together with the conſent, 
approbation and ratifications of the French King 


* 


more to amuſe the Britiſh miniſtry with general 


and her huſband, © But Lewis XIV. in defiatice _.. -- 


of renunciations, ratifications, treaties, and eve! 


other motive for maintaining good faith, kept up * 


a powerful army, and as ſoon as he heard of the 
King's death, made the neceffary diſpoſitions to 


ſeize upon Flanders, a part of the Spaniſh mon- 


I 4 archy, 
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KD. archy, and to add that fine country: to his own 
175+ dominions. Thefe Preparations” and intentions 
reaching the couit of Spain, the Queen mother 
queſtioned his Gtace the archbiſhop ; who, either 
deceived by his inſtructions from France, or pre- 
pared to keep the Spanlſn court in a ruinous ſtate 
of ſecurity and inactivity, by the ſtrongeſt aflur- 
ances of his royal maſter's reſolution to maintain 
the faith of the late treaty, and not to invade any 
part of the Spaniſh dominions, during the young 
King's minority, continued, with the moſt ſolemn 
proteſtations of ſincerity and friendſhip, to amuſe 
the Queen mother and her miniſtry, till the very 
- news of the French having invaded Flanders ar- 
_ » rived at the court of Madrid. Thus the Marquis 
dee Mirepoix was ordered, (whether in the ſecret 
odr not) to amuſe the Britiſh court, and if poſſi- 
ble, to delay, or flacken their armaments for 
America, till the French had eue nn 

ened their uſprpations from Europe. 
It is certain Mirepoix acted his part — 
well; even ſo far, as when facts were daily al 
ledged to confront his pacific declarations, this 
thorough-paced politician pretended to be ſtruck 
Repairs to with aſtoniſhment and chagrin, and to repait to 
his own Verſailles to upbraid that miniſtry for making! * 

courr.or.. the tool of their dit mulstion. 

ſtructions. This conduct of the F rench 23 * 
— been urged i in favour of his candour and ſincerity: 
Hut if we conſider it with all its circumſtances, 
and 0 it with the ———— Ambrune's 
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chagrin, 
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chagrin, rage and departure of Mirepoix, will 
appear to have been a concerted fineſſe to gain 
that time by ſuſpence, which they were not able 
to obtain by prevarication. Mirepoix's reputed 
honour, and the politeneſs with which he had in- 
gratiated - himſelf at the Britiſh' court, conduced 
greatly to fill ſome of our ſtateſmen with hopes of 
accommodating matters, by his preſence at Ver- 
failles': And, at his return to London, they tri- 
umphed greatly at the pacific intentions of his 
royal maſter, which he declared were delivered to 
him by the King himſelf: Which aſſurances hav- 
ing been long detected of fal hood, could find no 
other means to gain credit, but on the good opi- 
nion the Brigiſh Count EE of the I 


.de Mi 


irepoix. 
France, ever watchful of the being be⸗ 
tween our King and parliament, eaſily foreſaw the 
reſolution of his Britannic Majeſty, and the de- 
termination of the parliament to ſupport him 
againſt the French violation of treaties. There 
fore, not to be behindhand, the French miniſtry 
ordered a powerful armament to be immediately 
fitted out at Breſt, for North America; and took 
other meaſures, which prognoſticated their inten- *' 
tion to ſtrike ſome important blow, that might this 
ſerve for a declaration of wa. 

De Coſne, the ſecretary of our embaſly at 
Paris, by letter dated the iſt of January 1755, 


ſtate, That ſeventeen men of war, the admiral's 


ſhip of 70 guns, were ordered to be equipped at 


{ "Breſt, 


A. D. 
1754+ 


A.D. 
1755. 


informed Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of | 
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Breſt, and that the, greateſt part of that fleet was, 
deſtined for America, with, regular troops on 
board. By another letter of the 8 th, bo forcife 
the number of ſhips to be 16 of the line, and five 
frigates 3 and the troops to be 3000 men: and 
adds, that they, will be ready to ſail by the end 
of March. On the 239, he writes, That there 
were eight ſhips more to join them from Rochfort 


and Rochelle, which would make ip all 30 ſhips 


of war, ao of whieh were of the line, and would 
take on board 6000 forces; e wete 


working night and day to get to ſea. 


NWD 
on February 16 and a3, That M. Macnamara was 


to command this expedition. And in a fes days 
after, the Earl of Holderneſs was informed, I hat 


in all theſe armaments there appeared a plain de- 
Ggn to make ſettlements and to build forts : be- 
fides, that, it was given out, they reſolved. to 
augment the tartifications at Lane, and to 


build more forts on the Ohioo 
But thoſe armaments: nag toBreſt, | 
\. &c., For Mr. Birtles our conſul at Genoa, ſent 


Advice, dated February 10, That the French bad 


24 ſhips of war at Toulon, beſides three on the 
ſtocks, and one of 30 guns careening; that they 
were ordered to be got fit for ſea with all expedi · 
tion ; and that the magazines and ſtores were in 
ſuch order and readineſs, as to make it poſſible to 
fend all thoſe ſhips to ſea in a very ſhort time. 
Which intelligence, as well as that which follow- 
ed from Mr, Banks, our conſul at Carthagena, 


on 
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on the 12th of March 17 55, that the great admi- 
ral of France was to have the chief command, and 
1 tranſports were taken up for a great number 
of land forces ; it ſhews that they had already 
planned the invaſion and conqueſt of Minorca: 
On the 47th of March kx ſhips of the Breſt 
ſquadron got into the road: but the advices of 


the 25th ſaid, that they could not ſail before the 


beginning of April, 'and that they would endea- 
your to flip away, without noiſe, with ſuccours for 
America; and that the M. now Duke of Mirepoix's 
negociation was only to gain time, till the French 
might arrive at the places of their deſtination, and 
be provided to declare open war. Accordingly 
it was diſcovered that ſix of the Breſt ſquadron 
had failed in the night between the 17th and 18th 
privately, with troops for America. Six others 
took their ſtation in the road, and received on 
board a number of regular troops; among whom 
were many Scotch and [riſh-officers. And five 
more ſhips were ordered to be expedited with the 
utmoſt diligence. 
-  Qurdiligent ſecretary at Paris further informs, 
That the frigate La Diane had been diſpatched 
and ſailed from Rochfort on the 27th of March, 
to Louiſbourg and Quebec, with advice of theſe 
ſuccours: that eight more ſhips of the line were 


ordered to be victualled and fitted for ſea in two 
months, and that M. Macnamara, who had re- 


ſigned the command of the fleet already failed, 
to M. de la Mothe, upon account of his great 


age, 
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age, had received orders to fail wen a ſquadron 


on the 16th of March. 

The Britiſh court thus informed, Nw through 
the artifice of Mirepoix, and the fallacious word 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and entered upon 
fuch meaſures, as they ſuppoſed effectual to pre- 
vent the fatal effects of the French armaments. 
A proclamation was iſſued *'to encourage ſea- 
men to enter themſelves on board his Majeſty's 
ſhips of war; offering a bounty of 30's. for every 
able bodied famay, between 20 and 50 years of 
age, and 20s. for every ordinary ſeaman. The 
ſame night there was a warm preſs below bridge; 
warrants forthe ſame purpoſe were diſpatched to 
the outports; and public notice was given at 
Greenwich hoſpital, for all the ſeamen, who were 


willing to go to ſea, to give in their names, and 


that they ſhould not fail of the uſual encourage - 
ments. Another proclamation was publiſhed, 
fot recalling all maſters of ſhips, pilots, mariners, 
ſeamen, ſhipwrights and other ſea-fating men, 
his Majeſty's natural born ſubjects, from the ſer- 
vice of all foreign Princes and States, and prohibit- 
ing ſuch perſons from entering their ſervice. And 
this proclamation increafed the bounty of ſeamen 
from 30s. to 31. and from 208. to al. who ſhould 
voluntarily enter before the 10th day of March 
next following : and further promiſed 21. reward 


to any perſon diſcovering any able ſeamen, and 


30s. for every ordinary 3 who ſhould REG 


* On January 23, 1755. A Februwyid. 


them- 
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themſelves, ſo that ſuch ſeamen ſhould be taken, 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, by any ſea officer, em- 
ployed for raiſing men 

In March 1755 his Majeſty ſent _ a 
Sir Thomas Robinſon, then ſecretary of ſtate, 


125 
A. D. 


* 


A meſſage _ 
from the 


King to 


to inform his parliament, ** That having at the the parli- 


beginning of the ſeſſion declared, that his princi- 
pal object was to preſerve the public tranquility, 
and at the ſame time to protest thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which conſtitute one great ſource of the commerce 
and wealth of his kingdoms; he now finds it ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the houſe of commons, that 
the preſent ſituation of affairs makes it requiſite 
to augment his forces by ſea and land, and to take 


ſuch other meaſures, as may beſt tend to preſerve 


the general peace of Europe, and to ſecure the 
juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in America 


as well as to repel any attempts whatſoever, that 


may be made to ſupport ,or countenance any de- 
ſigns, which may be formed againſt his Majeſty 
and his dominions; not doubting but that his 
faithful commons would enable him to make ſuch 


augmentations and to take ſuch meaſures for ſup- 


porting the honour of his crown, and the true 
intereſts of his people, and for the ſecurity of his 


dominions, in the preſent critical juncture, as ne | 


exigency of affairs may require.” — 

This meſſage was anſwered with a warm * 
affectionate addreſs: and the miniſtry in the cabi- 
net, as if they were fully reſolved to execute the 
neceſſary meaſures in ſuch a critical juncture, or- 


dered a body of forces to America, to act in con- 
junction 


ament. 
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A. D. junction with the provincial troops. Which order 
1758. produced an extraordinary clauſe to the mutiny 
bill, to render it more clear, extenſive and uſeful 
for the national ſervice : wherein it was provided, 
Mutiny That all officers and ſoldiers of any troops, 
bill ex- „ being muſtered and in pay, which are or ſhall 
tendedt® ee be raiſed in any of the Britiſh*provinces in 
merica. America, by authorityof thereſpectivegovernors, 
or governments thereof, ſhall at all times, and 
te in all places, when they happen to join or act 
© jn conjunction with his Majeſty's Britiſh forces, 
& be liable to martial law, and diſcipline, in like 

© manner to all intents and purpoſes, as the Bri- 
« tiſh forces are, and ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 

cc trial, penalties and puniſhments.” - 

A ſpeech A general officer who on this critical occaſion 
in parlia- was called up in the houſe of commons, by a ſpi- 
mently rit becoming a true patriot, expreſſed himſelf in 
- officer. the following manner; We ſeem, ſaid he, to 
be driven upon the edge of a high mountain; on 
every ſide a dreadful and tremendous precipice; 

too much expence makes us bankrupts : too little 

makes us ſlaves. Some years ago the French 

were by no means a match for the five Nations: 

now they have 'a communication, by a range of 
forts, from the river St. Lawrence in Canada; to 
the Ohio near the Miſſiſippi. Hence it is that 

they hold our colonies between the two ends of 3 

net, which if they tighten by degrees, they may 

get all of them into the body of ir, and then 

drown them in the ſea. When the ſhip is ſink- 
ing, the man at the helm in vain lays the blame 

upon 


ms > © "| 
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upon the labourer at the oar, or the labourer at 
the oar, recriminates upon the man at the helm: 
we are all in one veſſel: it is our intereſt as well 
as our duty, to unite heartily in the common 
cauſe ; and laying aſide private ambition and ani- 
moſity, to act with alacrity and confidence, and to 
perform every thing in our power, for the pre- 
ſervation, honour and happineſs of our country. 
So many men were provided for the ſea ſervice, 
by proper means, that a ſquadron of 11 ſhips of 
the line, and one frigate, bearing in all 5945 
men, were got ready and ſailed for America, on 
the 22d day of April, under the command of Vice 
Admiral Boſcawen. This ſquadron had on board 
a conſiderable body of land forces * to attend the 
motions of the enemy: And the admiral's inſtruc- 
tions'to attack the French fleet wherever he ſhould 
meet them, was notified to the Duke de Mire- 
poix. To which that polite ambaſſador replied, 
« That his royal maſter would conſider the firſt 
„gun, fired at fea in a hoſtile manner, to be 2 ; 
« declaration of war,” | 

This language, fo reverſe to his pacific confer- 
ences, ſeemed to whet the reſentment of our coun- 
cils, ſo as to redouble their preparations for war: 
and the public began to think, that the miniſtry 


were come to a reſolution to fulfil their defires 


for the defence of America, and to oppoſe all other 
machinations of the French againſt their trade, 
navigation and pofſefſions ; ſo that the monied 


£ Two regiments, which he took up at Plymouth, 
men 
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men ſubſcribed 3, 880, oool. immediately, inſtead 


of 1,000, o00l. eee eee 


lottery. 


r had. cenvia advice * from M. de 
Coſne, That the fleet from Breſt and Rochfort, 


conſiſted of one ſhip of 90 guns, three of 74, 
four of 70, ſeven of 64, one of 58, one of go, 
and five of 30 guns, from Breſt; two of 64 guns 
one of 50, one of go, and one of 26 guns, from 


Rochfort: Together 18 ſhips of the line, and 


nine frigates ; in all 27. But ten of theſe line of 
battle were converted into tranſports, and mounted 
no more than from 18 to 22 guns apiece; under 
the command of M. Macnamara and M. Bois de 
la Mothe. _ .. 

This united fleet had orders to be ready to ſail 
by the 18th or 2oth of April, wich 11 battalions 
on board ; but it was wind bound, till the 3d of 


May: Of which M. de Coſne did not fail to give 


immediate notice, adding that it was generally 
believed, that Macnamara's orders were only to 
convoy the ſhips that ſerve for tranſports, to 2 
certain diſtance, and then let them purſue their 


voyage without him. 


ks 


Here it may be ſeaſonable to enquire, what was 
done on the part of Great Britain, beſides the pro- 


ontheBri- ceedings in parliament, to counteract the vigorous 
tiſh mini- 


ſtry at 


time. 


this 


meaſures of our enemy ? Ir is evident from all 
theſe advices, and from the facts themſelves, that 
theſe kingdoms had nothing to fear from an inva- 


k Dated the 15th of April 1755. 
ſion : 
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ſion: For, though Franee had a few more ſhips A. D. 


in the ports of Breſt and Rochfort, fit for ſervice, 
they had neither ſailors, nor ordnance, nor pro- 
viſions, nor ammunition to fit them for ſea; nor 
any number of veſſels capable of tranſporting an 
army into this iſland, as all accounts from abroad 
agreed, had they ever ſo ſeriouſly meditated a de. 


ſcent in favour of the Pretender, as Mr. Barnham 


from Dover had intimated his ſuſpicion : which, 


by other advices, was treated with contempt. 


Why then was there not a more powerful fleet or- 
dered in time, not to fight the French convoy 
under Macnamara in the American ſeas, or to 
block up, or intercept their fleet at Louiſbourg, 
or Quebec, but at Breſt and Rochfort? What 
muſt be thought of ſuch management, that, out 
of the numerous navy, which Great Britain had at 
this time in pay, they could ſpare, or, were afraid 
to ſuffer, no more than 11 ſhips of the line and 
one ſloop to defeat the French embarkation for 
America: and to be at the extraordinary ex- 
pence and hazard of ſending a ſquadron to do 
that work in the American ocean, which, in all 
probability, could have been done with little or no 
riſk and much leſs expence, near the chops of 
the Britiſh channel. Such an appointment was 
very wide of the utmoſt exertion of our power in 
defence of our colonies, and to maintain the do- 
minion of the ſeas; when the miniſtry, duly and 


certainly informed of the force under failing or- 


ders at Breſt, confined their own ftrength to a 
ſquadron under Mr. Boſcawen, of a little more 


Vol. I. K than 
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than half the force of the enemy; and paid no 
manner of regard to the equipment of the naval 
preparations at Toulon, of which they bad poſi- 
tive advice on the 14th of April; nor to the in- 


telligence from Conſul Banks, on the 12th of 


King's 

ſpeech at 
e end of 

theſeſſion. 


March, who gave it, as his confirmed opinion, 
that there would be a powerful nnen 
land forces from that port. 

The only ſtep taken to remedy theſe eggregiou 
omiſſions, or whatever you may pleaſe: to call 
them, in the Britiſh politics, was to riſk fix ſhips 
of the line and one frigate, under Admiral Hol- 


bourne, to follow and ſtrengthen Admiral Boſ- 


cawen; who not failing till the 11th of May, 
when the chance of his falling in with Macnama- 
ra's ſtrong ſquadron, which ſailed but eight days 
before, was againſt him, the national diſguſt wi 
the miniſtry daily increaſed. 

On the 25th day of Aptil his Majeſty cloſed 
that ſeſſions of parliament by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech, wherein he told the two houſes, That 
< the zeal they had ſhewn, for ſupporting the bo- 
* nour, rights and poſſeſſions of his crown, had 
« afforded him the greateſt ſatisfaction: That 
his deſire to preſerve the public tranquillity had 


e been fincere and uniform: That he had religi- 


% ouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to 
* injure or offend any power whatſoever z but 
e that he could never entertain a thought of 
e purchaſing the name of peace at the expence 


* of ſuffering encroachments upon, or of yield 
2 ing 
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« ing up, what juſtly belonged to Great Britain, A. D. 
« either by antient poſſeſſion, or by ſolemn tre:- 755. 
<« ties: That the vigour and firmneſs of his par- 
« lament, on this important occaſion, had en- 
« abled him to be prepared for ſuch contingen- 
« cies as might happen: That if reaſonable and 
« honourable, terms of accommodation could be 
« agreed upon, he would be ſatisfied, and, in all 
« events, rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the ef- 
« fectual ſupport of his people, and the protection 
« of divine providence,” 
| The parliament was prorogued to the 25th of "5, 5g 
May: A regency was appointed, and his Majeſty Genn 
deparied for his Gen gominiose on the 28th domi- 
of April. | nions. 
M. Macnamara 1 into Breſt with ing Attention 
ſhips on the 2oth of May, which were victual - Fre wh 
for ſix months. and ſailed again on the 4th of June wards 
under the command of M. Du Guay, on a cruize North — 
near the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and in ſuch parts of 
the Atlantic ocean as might favour the return of 
La Mothe and Salvert, his coadjutor, in caſe of 
bad news from North America. The other ſhips 
in Breſt and Rochfort, for ſome time, wanted both 
men and cannon ; and when they got ſupplies, it 
was ordered that they (15 in all) ſhould not ſail 
till the court had certain advice of the fate of 
their fleet in America, Thus it appears that the 
whole attention of the French councils was taken 
up with their American intereſt, or at leaſt to fa- 
your the return of their ſhips from Canada : and 
that Britain had nothing to fear of an invaſion 
K 2 from 


concern- 


1 32 : 
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Advice 
ing the 
Toulon 


ſquadron. 
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from any erer at Breſt or its neighbouring 


ports. 
In the mean time the Lords of the Admiralty 


received advice from Captain Buckle, of the Uni- 


corn, dated May gth, in Genoa-mole, That ele- 


ven days before, there had been orders publiſhed, 


by beat of drum, for ſailors to repair to Toulon; 
and that orders were likewiſe ſent to Toulon, to 
fit out all the ſhips 1 in that harbour. 


But, though it was confirmed by "Rey to Lord. 


Holderneſs, dated July 19th, and received on 


Admiral 
Hawke 
ſails on a 
cruiſe, 


Very ha- 
zardous. 


the 2 2d, that no ſhips were fitting out at Breſt; 

and that they were equipping with expedition nine 
ſhips at Toulon, with orders for the ſailors not to 
depart from thence ; the Britiſh miniſtry con- 
rented themſelves, as we ſhall ſhew more fully 
hereafter, with ſending Sir Edward Hawke on the 
24th of July, to cruiſe till September, only to en- 
deavour 'to intercept Du Guay's ſquadron in its 


return from Cadiz; or any ſhips, which might 


eſcape the vigilance of Mr. Boſcawen, and at- 


tempt to recover any port in France : His whole 
force being no more than twenty. one ſhips of the 
line, and five frigates; whereas, if there was any 
credit to be given to our intelligence, it was pro- 
bable that he might have met with Du Guay's 
ſquadron of ten ſhips, joined by five ſhips from 
Rochfort, ten ſhips from Breſt, and the ten ſhips 
in their return from America. By which it ap- 


pears that this fleet was commanded upon a vety 


hazardous ſervice; and all the advices concerning 
the 
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the naval eee in the Mediterranean were 
diſregarded. | 
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The equipments in the port of Toulods which Thear- 
hitherto had been carried On with more artifice, maments 


at Toulon 


began now to appear openly, and to keep pace expedited 


with the armaments. facing the Briciſh- ſhore z 


formed merely to give umbrage to the Engliſh; 


and with the motion and augmentation of their 
troops. For, letters of the th of Auguſt de- 
clare expreſly, that orders had been ſent to Tou- 
lon to equip, with all expedition. all the new 
ſhips, and to get the old ones alſo in a condition 
for ſervice; that theſe orders were then purſued 
with great diligence, and that they were to take 
on board ſeveral companies of land forces, beſides 
mariners. They further adviſed, that ſince the ar- 
rival of two expreſſes. at Toulon, which had 
cauſed the holding of two extraordinary councils, 
attended by the principal officers of the marine, 


the hands, which were at work in fitting out the 


nine ſhips there, were doubled, and fix other ſhips 
of the line put in commiſſion, and ordered to be 
equipped with the former nine, ſo as to be able 
to put all the fifteen ſail to ſea before the 18th or 
zoth of Auguſt, and to be victualled only for 
three months. Which letter concluded: Tho? 
<* the deſtination of this ſquadron is not known, 
* itis generally conjectured to be intended againſt 
Gibraltar: But be that as it will, never was there 
* a greater hurry in that port, than at preſent.” 
At the ſame time it ought to be obſerved, that 


we had no force i in thoſe ſeas to prevent Du Guay's 
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ſquadron, which did not ſail from Cadiz till the 
beginning of Auguſt, ou: 3 ee 0 
ſquadtron. a 
It cannot be foggeſied- that his Majeſty re- 
mained as indolent, as this regency uppeared to bez 
for he was trying, abroad, every prudent meaſure 
to obviate the difficulties that might ariſe, in the 
courſe of a war from the French againſt his Ger- 
man dominions. To cover theſe from any inſults 
and attacks, on account of their connections with 
Great Britain, and which already threatened the 
Electorate of Hanover by French magazines 
erected in Weſtphalia, under the juriſdiction of 
the Elector of Cologne, and to guard againſt the 
effects of a ſecret treaty, which he grew jealous of, 
and was carrying on between Vienna and Verſailles, 
his Britannic Majeſty concluded a ſubſidiary trea- 
ty, on the 18th of June, with the Landgrave of 
Heſſe : Caſſel; by which his Serene Highneſs en- 
gaged to hold in readineſs, during four years, & 
body of eight thouſand men, for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, to be employed, if required; upon the 
Continent, or in Great Britain, or Ireland; but not 
on hoard the fleet, or beyond the ſeas: Andalfoy if 
his Britannic Majefty ſhould judge it neceflary, or 
advantageous, for his ſer vice, to furniſh and join 
to this body of 8000 men, within fix months af- 
ter they ſhould be demanded, four thouſand more; 
of which ſeven hundred to be horſe or dragoons, 
and each regiment of infantry to have two field 
pieces of cannon. 


Concludes 
a treaty 
with Heſſe 


Caſſel. 


Wem 1 
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At the ſame time his Majeſty propoſed to re- A. P. 
new the treaties with Bavaria and Saxony. But 755 
the connection of thoſe two houſes with France, Bavaria 

though no bar to their receiving a ſublidy from oy toy oh 
Great Britain in time of peace, would not let them to treat. 
hearken to any rene wal on the eve of a war with $ 
chat crown. However Ruſſia accepted of ſubſi- Tang 
diary overtures for a large body of troops, Which, £, begun. 
though not carried into the form of a treaty, be- 
fore his Majeſty left Hanopyer, may be properly 
noted in this place, That the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
ſhould hold in readineſs in Livonia, and upon the 
frontiers of Lithuania, a body of forty thouſand 
infantry, with the neceſſary artillery, and 15,000 
cavalry: And alſo on the coaſt of the ſaid pro- 
vince, 40 or 50 galleys with the neceflary crews; - 
to be ready to act, upon the firſt order, in his 
Majeſty's ſeryice, in caſe his Majeſty's dominions 
in Germany ſhould be invaded on account of the 
intereſts or diſputes, which regard his kingdoms : 
But that neither theſe troops nor gallies were to 

be put in motion unleſs his Britannic Majeſty, or 
his allies, hould be ſomewhere attacked. This 
treaty was to exiſt four years from the exchange of 

the ratifications. But it was unluckily inſerted, 

in the ſeventh article, That conſidering the proxi- 
mity of the countries wherein the diverſion in 
queſtion will probably be made, and the facility 
her troops will probably have of ſubſiſting imme- 
diately in an enemy's country, ſhe takes upon 
herſelf alone, during ſuch a diverſion, the ſub- 
ſilence and treatment of the ſaid troops, by ſea 
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ti- 
ons of the 
French on 
the Ohio 
continued. 
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and land. And in the eleventh article it was fur- 
ther ſtipulated, That all the plunder, which the 
Ruffian army might take we the 1 8 mou 
belopg to them, ' | 

The operations of the — ane banksfof 
the Ohio had been carried on all the winter, with 
great diligence and activity and with powerful 
reinforcements from Old France : For, by advice 
dated the 2d of January 1755, from Philadel- 
phia, it was notified, That about 6000 men of 


the beſt troops of France, ſelected and ſent over 


upon this particular ſervice, were juſt arrived at the 
lower fort on the Ohio, and were employed even 


in that * ſeaſon, in fortifying that country. 
Thoſe troops were ſent by the way of Quebec, 
and from thence were ſeen by the Indian traders, 


to croſs the lakes of Oſwego and Erie, in a prodi- 
gious number of battoes, of which the ſeveral g0- 
vernors received notice. 

Notwithſtanding this the aſſembly of: Penſylva: 
nia continued as obſtinate as ever, there being no 
probability of their granting any money towards 
the expence of the neceſſary armaments in this 
time of danger; although they were to adjourn 
within two days. The governor repreſented, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, the defenceleſs ſtate of their 
province, and recommended the eſtabliſhment of 
a regular militia ; but to no purpoſe. 

It was alſo obſerved, that the activity of the 
French, in the depth of winter, was a convincing 
proof, that they were forming ſome grand de- 


gn in regard to that continent; and that it 
ſcemed 
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der ptobable, their firſt attack would be upon 
Penſylvania, as being in the Center, and not only 
the 'moſt'plentifu}, but che moſt defenceleſs and 
unweildy of all Bis Majeſty's colonies: And, 
having once got footing there, they might iſſue 
forth upon the colonies* on each ſide; which 
bad not 4 üngle regiment” from Europe to deferil 
0 em. — 1215 * 

Accordingly we find, whit the French RA 
ſuch good uſe of the time, we remained inactive, 
that in the beginning of the year 1755, they had 
advanced with their camps and forts vithin 22 5 
miles of Philadelphia. ** * © © 

This account, without any proſpect c of meu ures 
to put a ſtop to the encroachments of our ene- 
mies, filled every lover of his country with dire 
forebodings for the ſafety of their American bre- 
thren : When the nation received ſome glimmer- 
ings of better things from the diſpatches of Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, who by letters dated off Louiſ- 
bourg, on the 22d of June 17535, informed the 
miniſtry, That on the tenth of that month, the T 
Alcide, a French man of war of 64 guns, and 
4 o men, commanded by M. Hockquart, and the 
Lys, commanded by M. Lageril, pierced for ſixty- 
four guns, but mounting only 22, and having 
eight companies of land forces on board, being 
ſeparated from the F rench ſquadron commanded 
by M. Bois de la Mothe, fell in with the Engliſh 
fleet off the banks of Newfoundland, they re- 
fuſing to pay the uſual compliment to the Britiſh 
flag; and, that his Majeſty's ſhips, the Dunkirk 

and 


b 
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Mirepoix 
departs 


without 
ceremo- 
ny. 
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and Defiance, after an engagement of five hours, 
in Which they fought ſo cloſe,. that a man killed 
on the yard of a, French man of war fell into the 
Dunkick, had big them to ſtrike, and brought 
them into che fleet. The Duokirk loſt go men, 
The Lys had on board 76,000], ſterling in money 
$0. pay their troops, and eight companies. of ſol- 
diers, beſides ſeveral general officers and engi- 
ners. He alſo gave advice, that he, had been 

by Rear- Admiral Holbourne, with whom 

ſailed, the ſame day, within a-mile of Louil- 
bourg harbour: where ſeeing four large ſhips and 
two frigates lately arrived from Europe, under 
the command of M. dy Perrier, he ſtationed Rear- 
Admiral Holboure off that harbour with fve or 
bx ſhips, and procgeded to bis own 5 
being the belt adapted for preventing M. de Ja 
Mo che's ſquadron getting into che gulph of St. 
Lawrence, had not the fogs apd hard gales of 


wind diſappointed him, and carried them ſafe to 


Men. the place of their deſtination,, . 

Immediately. upon chis, though, much beneath 
the ſanguine gxpeRations,conceived of the prowels 
and Krength of Mr. Boſcawen and his fleet, the 
ſpirit; of the nation revived, and the French Am- 


baflador, the Duke of Mirepoix, was ordered to 


depart the kingdom i in twenty four hours ; z and 
accordingly he {et out for his own country betimes 
in the morning of the 24th of July, to avoid * 
inſults of the mob. 

The expedition againſt the F rench in Nova geo 


tia, n his Majeſty command, had been con- 


certed 


certed bet wegn Kah Ls 8 
Shirleys was carried into execution, with the aid oi 
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2000 5 Eoglandwsn and had; its defiged ei · Tranſac- 


foct. For by a letter from ¶ãentenunt · Govęr- 
nor Lawrence, gur government were informed, tia 
that the French fort af Beaulejour ſurrenderedd to 
Lieutenant · Colonel Monkten, by capitulation, 
after four days bombardment, before his Majeſty's 

forces had mounted a ſingle cannon upon their 
batteries, though that fort had twenty- ſix cannon 
well mounted. The ame fate befel a ſmall fort 
upon the river. Gaſpereau, running, into the bay 
Verte, where the French had their principal ma- 
gazine for ſupplying che French, inhabitants, and 
Indians with proviſions, atms and ſtores of all 
kinds. — Hie proceeds, and ſays, At Colonel 
« Monkton's firſt arrival the French had a large 
“ number of inhabitants and Indians, four hugs 
« dred and fifty of which were poſted at a block- 


tions in 


8 


forts, &c. 


“ houſe, which they had on their ſide of the river 
Meſſaguaſh, to defend the paſs of that river: 


« Here they had thrown up a ſtrong breaſſ · work 
« of timber, for covering their men, and had 
« rannon mounted on the block-houſe. At this 
place they made a ſtand for about an hour, but 
* were forced by our troops, with ſome loſs, 
leaving the block-houſe and the paſs of the 
* river, clear for our people, who marched with - 
* out further interruption, to the ground intended 
«* for their encampment. Ns we had not men 


i Dated June 28, 1785 at Hallitax in Norm Beds. | 
* enough 
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e that were killed in the fort; but we believe their 
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er enough to inveſt the fort intirely, ſeveral got 
«away z and when the fort ſurretidered, there re. 
<« mained 130 regulars, and about 300 inhabitants, 
«ſeveral of which, with their officers, were wound- 
Wed. We do not yet exactly know the number 


4c Joſs has not been trifling, as ſeveral laid half 
«buried upon the parade. Colonel Monkton has 
it new - named the fort, and AY it Fort Cum- 


2 * berland.“ brd 


By this means Colonel Monkton difarmed fifreen 
thouſand Acadians. And in the mean time Captain 
Rous, being ordered to attack the fort, the French 
had lately erected at the mouth of St. John's ri. 
ver, the enemy abandoned it, at the appearance 
of his ſmall ſquadron 5 having burſted their can- 
non, blown up their magazine, and all the works 
they had raiſed, as much e yr Se. 
them to do. 

This ſueceſs was greatly owingtoa ae re- 
ſolution taken, in the beginning of this year, by 
the aſſembly of Maſſachuſet's bay in New Eng- 
land; which had prohibited all correſpondence 
wich the French at Louiſbourg, and, beſides the 
large detachmentof troops ſent under the command 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Monkton, above - mention - 
ed, had fitted out three frigates and a ſloop, under 
the command of Captain Rous, to enn their 
operations, by covering the coaſt. pt” 


While the New Englandmen afliſted che re- 


duction of Nova Scotia or Acadia, which was ef- 


N with the loſs of only twenty men killed, 
| | and 
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and about the ſame number wounded, _ Virgi- 


nians built a fort, likewiſe called Fort Cumber- 
land, and formed a camp at Will's Creek, in or- 
der to attack the French on the Ohio. Which 
romiſed ſucceſs, had this provincial meaſure been 
effectually backed by Major-General Braddock, 
and his two regiments of regulars from Ireland. 
This little army landed ſafe in bs pc before the 
end of February, 
As ſoon as he poſſibly could, the general 420 
moned the ſeveral governors on that continent to 


meet him at Alexandria in Virginia, to conſult 


upon the buſineſs of the approaching campaign. 
In which convention, after much debating, it was 
agreed, That for the preſervation of Oſwego, and 
reduction of Niagara, Shirley's and Peperel's regi- 
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. 
Fort Cum- 
berland ::. 


built by 
the Via 
nians. 
General 
Braddock 
and his 
ru land 
irgi- 
_ 
Summons: 
a council 


ments ſhould march to Lake Ontario; on which 


lake one or more armed veſſels, of about 60 tons 
each, ſhould be built to command thar lake: And 
Mr. Shirley was charged with the execution of this 
part of the ſervice. General Braddock undertook 
their next reſolution, which was to attack Fort 
Du Queſne: And General Johnſon was ordered to 
inveſt Crown Point with the provincial troops. 

Theſe reſolutions and plans were commend- 
able : But how far they anſwered in the execution 
of each, is matter * the greateſt ng rg and 
concern. 

Mr. Braddock had neither provifiinan nor car- 
riages for a march of ſo conſiderable a length, 
which was greatly increaſed and embarraſſed by 


his orders to take the rout of Will's Creek ; which 
road, 


Reſolu- 
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A. D. roads as it was the worſt provided with proviſions, 
1755-' more troubleſome and hazardous, and much more 

Bad mea - about, than by the way of Penſylvauia and the 


furez pur- long delay, occaſioned by the contractor for the 


— army, who had neither provided a ſufficient quan- 
ons. - tity of proviſions for the troops, nor a competent 
number of carriages. for the army, overturned 


the expedition. Mr. Braddock. ſhould certainly 
have landed in Penſylvania: And the contract for 


ſupplying his troops would have been beſt made 
Vith ſome of the principal planters of that pro- 
vince, who, both in regard to conveniences in car- 


riage, and in plenty of proviſions, could have 


performed theit engagements with more eaſe and 
punctuality. For, ſuch is the attention of the 
Virginians towards their ſtaple trade of tobacco, 
that they ſcarce raiſe as much corn, as is neceſſary 
for their own ſubſiſtence; and their country being 
well provided with water - carriage in great rivers, 
an army which requires a large ſupply of wheel - 
carriages and beaſts of burden, could not expect 
to be furniſhed with them in a place, where they 


are not in general uſe. But Penſylvania abounds 


with corn, and with moſt ſorts of proviſions, and 
tits inhabitants carry on moſt of their buſineſs with 
+ Carts, waggons and horſes. Beſides, had he en- 
camped near Franc's town, or ſomewhere upon 

the ſouth-weſt borders of this province, his road 

to Fort DuQueſne would have been as practicable, 

and fifty miles nearer than from his camp at Will's 


Creek, This is not mere ſpeculation, but what 


is ſtro Fotos by facts, and from the 
| ſeaſon- 


6 & ©@ @ @©@© a 
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ſeaſonable and generous aſſiſtance of ſome gentle - 
men in Penſylvania, who at laſt were applied to, 
and did make up the deficiency of the Virginian 
contractors; without which it was e eee 
the army to proceec. 

It has alſo been hinted, that much of chedifap 
pointment in thisexpedition was owning to the ge- 
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His con- 
ductblam- 


neral himſelf, in point of conduct. The plan was © 


laid, and his inſtructions ſettled, in fuch a manner, 
as to put himalwaysupon his guard againſt ambuſ- 
cades, which were to be expected inamarchthrough 
woods, deſerts and moraſſes. But this gentleman, 


placing all his ſucceſs upon the ſingle point of  -. 


courage and diſcipline, behaved in that haughty, 


poſitive and reſer ved way, that he ſoon diſguſted - 15 


the people, over whom he was to command. 
His ſoldiers could not reliſh his extreme ſeverity in 


matters of diſcipline : And, not conſidering the 


nature of an American battle, he ſhewed ſuch 


contempt towards the provincial forces, becauſe 


they could not go through their exerciſe, with the 


ſame dexterity and regularity, as a regiment .of 


guards in Hyde-Park; that he drew upon hiawielf 
their general reſentment. 

Give this general his due, it is certain chat his 
ſervice was attended with many: unforeſeen and 
unconceivable difficulties. e was obliged to 
march his army though a rugged, pathleſa and 
unknown country, acroſs the Allegheny moun- 


tains, through unfrequented woods and dangerous 


defiles, rendered more darigerous by almoſt every 
thing he had to do with the provinces, as more 
particu- 


The dif- 

ficultieshe 
had toſur · 
mount. 
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particularly appears in his letters to the Britiſh 


miniſtry, complaining of the neglect and diſaffec- 
tion of all employed to ſupply neceſſaries for the 
troops, and ſetting forth the continual labsur and 


fatigue of his ſoldiers to cut out roads ucroſt 


mountains and rechts of an exceſſive heighth, 


Put all theſe together what was extraordinary 
in his conduct, and whãt was extraordinary in che 


His march 


to the at- 
tack of 
Fort du 
Queſne. 


ſteep, and divided by rivers and torrents. 


way of the ſervice, there could be formed no 
good idea of che iſſue af ſuch a an 1 untoward expe- 
dition n in e ee 


being informed that the French, at Fort du Queſne, 


ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength in the enemyß deter- 


mined him to puſh forward by foreed marchès. 


But the impetuoſity of his temper kept him from 


paying that due regard to the repreſentations of lis 


officers, and to the hazard of entering woods and 


| thickets without 1 che mn 


Levenbis 
baggage, 
&c. at Fort 
Cumber- 
land, with 
orders to 
follow. 


proved his ruin Agen 
The general odeches i Fort ang 
on the roth of June 1755, with 1400 men, and 
the greateſt part of the ammunition and artillety; 
having for greater diſpatch, left Colonel Dunbar 


with 800 men, to eſcort the proviſtons;7ſtores' and 
baggage, with as much expedition, as the nature 
c bf 


He arrived: fafe, bur any V manifeſt <6 4 
creaſe of his ſtrength; at Fort Cumberland, and 


lately built on the river, near the conffux of the 
Monangahela, were expecting a reinforeement of 
30o regular troops, which; as it required all the 
expedition he could prudently make, to prevent 
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of the ſervice would allow. Thus Braddock with A. D. 
ten pieces of cannon, and neceſſary proviſions and [795+ 
ammunition; marched without delay or fear of 
danger through the woody. deſert: and arrived on 
the 8th of July, within ten miles of Fort du 
Queſne ; without meeting any oppoſition. 
He was now 40 miles encamped a head of his 
corps of reſerve, under Colonel Dunbar, and muſt 
expect all the ſtratagetns and force of an inſidious 
enemy z which was expreſſed to him in the ftrong- 
eſt terms, eſpecially by his Colonel Sir Peter 
Halklet, who earneſtly. deſired him to proceed 
with caution on ſuch hoſtile anddangerousground, 
and to order the Indians, to reconnoitre, by way 
of ſcouts or advanced guards, in caſe of an am- 
buſcade, for which that country was ſo well adapt- - 
ed, But, as if courage could do the whole work Rees, 
of a ſoldier, the general paid no regard to their andis deaf 
wholeſome and ſeaſonableadvice. He command- 19. ul ad- 
ed his men to reſume their march next day, —-_ 
without endeavouring to inform himſelf of the 
ſituation or diſpoſition of the enemy, and without 
detaching ſcouts to preſerve him from the ſurprize 
of ambuſcades, though ſurrounded with woods. So Is ſurpri- 
that, having proceeded with this unpardonable rag. 
careleſsnefs through a defile of the enemy, fo art- 
fully concealed behind the trees and buſhes, that 
not a man of them could be ſeen, his little army, 
about noon, was ſurprized by a general fire upon 
his front, and along his left flank ; which ob- Pot inte 
liged the van-guard rofall back immediately upon nf 
the main body; and in an inſtant a panic and con- 

Vor. I. L fuſion. 


4 


Killed. 
Colonel Gage, and another of ain — 
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fuſion ſeized the regulars : who, diſguſted with 


their commander, could not be prevailed-upon, 
either by promiſes, intreaties or commands to 
keep their ground: yet fome of the officers did 


| honour to their country by their gallantbehaviour 


the hidden enemy ; he obſtinately continued upon 


no turned into a real and diſorderly flight; and 
though not pur ſued, and no enemy in ſight, they 
deſerted and left all their artillery, ammunition 


under ſuch deſperate: circumſtances. A few re. 


mnined by their general's perſon. But moſt of 


thoſe brave oſſicers and men, that ſtood till the 
laſt, remained only to be ſacrificed to the gene. 
ral's further miſcondutt; For, inſtead of order. 
ing a retreat, when he found his men flying with 
precipitation, till he could ſcour the avenues lined 
dy the enemy, with. grape ſhot, from ten pieces 
of cannon, he had with him; or ordering tbe 
Indians to advance, in flanking parties, againſt 


the ſpot, where he firſt received their ſire, till be 
was almoſt left alone, with his officers and mei 
killed about him; his obſtinacy increafing with 
the danger. At laſt, having had fi ve horſes ſhot 
under him, a muſketſhot, through his right arm 
and lungs, gave him a mortal wound. He ws 
carried off the field by the bravery of Lieutenant 


furvived only four days. 
The confuſion of che few that Pare wa 


and-baggage, and amongſt the reſt the genera! 

cabinet, a prey to the enemy; in which tit 

2 found all Braddock's letters and inſtruc: 
_ ations 
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tons; R ee ie by their miniſtry in A. D. 
printed memorials and manifeſtoes, to throw the 1765+ 
breach of. peace upon Great Britain. 

Ir is bur. juſtice due to the behaviour of the — 
Provincial troops, under Braddock, in this action, Provincial 
to obſerve, That they were not ſo affected with troops. 
the panic, as the regulars, though the enemy's 
fre fell as heavy upon them, as upon any of the 
reſt of the army: And, that when the regular 
could not be prevailed upon to ſtand their ground, 
nor to fight with brakes and buſhes lined with un · 
ſeen deſtruRion, the Provincials bravely formed, 
offered to cover the fugitives, and, by advancing 
alone againſt the Indians in the wood, yer" 
he wander from: being all cut off. 

The panic of thoſe that fled infected them with 
ſuch terrors, that they ne ver ſtopt till they met the 
rear diviſion : which receiving the infection, they 
all cetreated without ſtopping, till they arrived at 
Fort Cumberland: Though the enemy never at- 
tempted to put ſue, or ever appeared in dhe, ei- 
ther in the battle, or after the defeat. 

The loſs of the Engliſh in this nin The loſs 
affair,, amounted to 700-men, beſides the bag- hy Nog 
gage, artillery, &c. The officers ſuffered moſt 
in proportion ; the Indians being good marks- 
men had picked' them out, Sir Peter Halklet, 
at the head of his regiment, fell at the firſt fire, 

The French will allow chat they lolt no more than 
400 men, moſtly Indians. 

Thus ended this tragical expedirinn, whoſe bad Bud et- 

AY to the "One n were rendered — 


worſe 
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worſe by increaſing the ſpirit and activity of our 
enemies, and confirming the Indians in the intereſt 
of their new allies. Beſides, the Indians, in the 
Britiſh intereſt, deſpiſed us for not being able to 
protect ourſelves : and ſuch an univerſal panic 
ſeized on all our colonies, that they "Oe for 
* time, to give up all for loſt. 

At home great pains was taken by the public 
fix the cauſe of this misfortune: Some caſt the 
whole blame upon the general; others were as 
ſanguine againſt the miniſtry. But a little im- 
partiality and cool attention, will diſcover both 
the general and miniſtry faulty. The capital miſ- 


take was his orders to land in Virginia inſtead 
of Penſylvania, for the reaſons alteady given. 


Then his march would have been ſhortned fix 
weelts and performed with leſs fatigue and expence. 
His obſtinacy, ſeverity and inattention to the ad- 
vice of his officers, & c. his contemptuous beha- 
viour towards the provincials, and his neglect to 
reconnoitre the enemy, and to make à proper 
diſpoſition and uſe of his artillery on the _y of 
action, fell heavy upon Braddock. A 
Nothing now could prevent the erle- 
encroachments of the Indians and French on tbe 
back of Virginia, Maryland and Penſylvania, ex- 
cept a reſpectable garriſon left at Fort Cumberland, 
js. — fortified : which ought to have been done by 
the remains of Braddock's army; who might 
have fortified themſe ves againſt any ſurprize. dur- 
ing the reſt of the ſummer, and, in the winter, 


would have been a fuſfcienr check upon the F * 
an 
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and their ſcalping Indians. But inſtead of fo A. D. 
ptudent a meaſure, the commander in chief left 5. 
only the ek and wounded, under the care of two 
companies of provincial militia, at Fort Cumber- 
land and with 1600 men, marched on the ad of Retires 
auguſt ſor Philadelphia, where cheir preſence, at 16, men 
that time, could be of noſervice. General Shirley, to Phila- 
upon hom, by the death of Braddock, the chief delphia. 

command in America devolved, ordered theſe 1 ordered 
troops from Philadelphia to Albany, in NewYork. to Albany. 
This is the expedition and battle, upon which The 
the French court laid that ſtreſs, as to fix upon French 
Great Hritain the odium of beginning the war, de this 
Which invention to reproach our miniſtry with ofhodiliry 
giving Braddocł inſtructions, inconſiſtent with between 
their declaration to the French ambaſſador, deny- 22 | 
ing that Braddock had orders to acł hoſtilely, or f 
invaſiveby : of all the inſtances of French in- 

genuity, and of abuſive groundleſs declamation, 

vih which they have endeavoured to inodiate 

| our nation to all Europe, there is not a more flag- 

nat, ora more eaſily refutable one. 

To ſay no worſe, the French diſcovered a ſtrong Refuted. 
| and immediate inclination to attack our American 
Provinces, had built forts, and formed camps 
uv pon territories, from which they were excluded 
ö by treaty, and had very lately attacked and de- 
feated a body of Virginians, guarding their own 
. frontiers, and demoliſhed their fort. The Pro- 
unces apply to their mother country for relief and 
defence. Braddock i is ſent with a ſmall force to 
their aſſiſtance, and with inſtructions how to be- 
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tive of ſelf-intereſt, us chey had endeavoured to 
contract Acadia. Such a declaration, therefore, 
made to the French ambaſſador at London, that 


— 
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have, and to purſue incidentally the advantages 
of war, or to oppoſe force to force, ſhould the 
French perſiſt in their unjuſtifiable extenſion of the 
they called Canada, upon the ſame mo. 


the deſtination of the forces ſent to the'ſuccoyr 
of our oppreſſed, threatened and detenceleſs colo. 
nies in North America, had nothing in it, but 
What was literally and rigorouſly true, both in 


fact and inference, was purely pacific ; for no- 


ching is more univerſally allowed, than chat a pre 


paration for defence and offence, is the moſt ſure 


2 d _ expedient towards preſerving and reſtoring public 


peace. That Braddock then mould be furniſhed 
eventually, both wirkt defenſive and offenfive in 


ſtructions, with plans of operation adapted 10 


contingencies, was plainly matter in courſe of his 
expedition, and of which the French could not 
have the leaſt reaſon to complain, unleſs they 
would engroſs to themſelves an excluſive right” td 
invade their neighbours, or ſuppoſe us meek, or 
'pafſive enough not to reſent their hoſtilites, v ben 
they had dared ts by their eneroachments and for- 


Aibſe entry, to defend bur poſſeſſions. In this 


fair and obvious Tenſe, what contradiction, What 


'prevanication, can be laid to the charge of the 


Engliſh governtnent, (Whilſt they openly ſent that 
reinforcement to their colonies, which the pro- 
ceedings of the French themſelves had made an 


indifpenſible meaſure) = their youchſafing an 


aſſurance 
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C—— declaration of paciſic pk AD. 
Was this, by any conſtruction, other, ot more, 7457 
than telling them, that nothing on our part was | 
intended to break the general peace, ſhould the 
French deſiſt from provocations,,and fram giving 
us realqo to ſupport. our rights. hy am A o . 
r imiuries That Brad 
dock then was equipped with all the inſtroctious 
neceſſary far the moſt determinaie wary is not in 
the lealt repugnant to the moſt Gngere — 
of wiſhing and meaning gothing But Peas. 
a man, Who puts — —— for all — 
defice nothing 19 meh, as not to hs cmpelled to 
draw it, or to make uſe gf hig fencing maſter's a 
ee ee * AGO ihne 
Wat is ſtill more furprizipgs abaugh Virginia — 
Maryland 20d. Faun eit. were by theſe means Provinces 
left enticely deſtitute of all protection, from. their Sontinue. 
haſtile enemies behind them, the aſval di diſputes 
between their governors, aſſemblies, &c, got the | 
better of their reaſon, and ſo divided their coun- 2 
cils, that they came to no effectual ſolutions for | 
the public ſafety. It is true Penſylyania was at laſt 
excited to vote 50,0001, for the defence of their 
veltery | frontier ; but this trifling: ſum Was ren- 
r by the governor poſitively refuſing 
to give his aſſent to the act of the aſſemhly for 
ra ng that ſum ; becauſe they had rated the pro- 
prietaries eſtate equal with thoſe of the en- . 
tants. By which miſcarriage the province was 7 
left defenceleſs, to the deſtruction of many of the © 
poor ſettlers upon. the weſtern frontier, Beſides 
| L 4 ſuch 
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Two ex- 


peditions "invading their province, to undertake the two 
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A. DP. ſuch ĩinactivity and neglect of their own poſſeſſions 
2755. impreſſed the Indians with a very contemptible 
opinion of the Engliſh, and made chem n 

| eſteem, or fear, the French in vader. 
conduct The people in New Tork acted Bene bel 
of New on and the common intereſt. Their aſſembly 
York. l aiqꝭ a prohibition upon all proviſions being ſent 
to any port, ſettlement or land belonging to the 
French, on, or adjacent to, the continent of North 
America: and voted 45,0001: for the defence of 
their colony, expoſed moſt of any other to an in- 
vafion of the French,” from Crown Point. With 
this little ſupply, and the affiſtance of other colo- 
nies to the eaſt of them; together with the ſmall 
body of troops, ordered thither by General Shirley 
from Penſylvania, under Colonel Dunbar, it was 
reſolved, as the beſt way to keep the enemy from 


propoſed. . expeditions, one aguinſt the French fort, at Crown 
Point, the othef againſt Niagara, between the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, as had before been con- 
Send wür Genetal Braddock at Alexandria. 

By whom The expedition againſt Crown Point'was com- 
2 miteds to the care of colonel; afterwards:General 
ed. ohnſon; un Iriſhman by birth; but an old inha- 
lseamelh che weſtern parts of New Vork He 
had ſcttled on the Mohock river, and hot only 
acquired a conſiderable eſtate, but was univerſally 
HhBeloved boch by rhe iahkbitants anch the heigh- 
pouring Indians: whöſe language he had learmt, 

EMO noir arben ei net hogtsb o 2ngott 
dee the Indian ſpecch⸗ P. 113, 1135 Mi 2 
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and whoſe affections he had gag oy k his faithful A. D. 
and humane beha viour towards them. General 735 · 
Shirley took upon himſelf the command ot the 


expedition againſt Niagara 
Albany mnoiendfordicinndionmous of the Carnied . 


into exe- 


pad both expeditions: which arrived in good cution. 
time, towards the end of June: This army con- 
ſiſted of near 6000 men, Indians, raiſed 
by ther government of Boſton, Connecticut, New- 
Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland and New York, and 
Albany, under the command of Major-General 
Lyman. But the artiller y, battoes, proviſions, 
and other neceflaries:for the attempt upon Crown 
Point, were pot got ready till the 8th of Auguſt, 
when General Jobnſon ſet out with them for Lake 
George, where he met and joined his army; that General e 
Had. been employed to build a fort at the landing arrives Jo 
place, on the eaſt ſide of 'Hydfon's river, called 1 
Fort Edward. He marched fourteen miles more Gcotge. 
northerly; and eneamped at the ſouth end of Lake 
George, alias Sacrament, in a very ſtrong ſituation, 
covered on each fide! by à thick woody ſwamp, 
with the lake in his rear, and by a breaſt work 
of trees in front ; to wait for his battoes; and then 
to proteed to Ticondaroga, diſtant fifteen miles 
from Crown 3 the W 
Fmaderick. 71 Re debeo 
The Raron le Dieſkau, who nd * Que- The in- 
bee in the ſpring” with Monſ. de Vaudreuil, and . 
troops to defend Canada, had inſtructions to make Baron de 
his firſt attack upon Oſwego, and to reduce it; Nickau. 
which 


| 
| 
þ 
| 
1 
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which the French court thought to be of ſngular 
conſequence for facilitating their grand ſeheme of 
forcing a way thraugh our colonies te the great 
weſtern ocean. According to theſe inſtructions 


ite Barap-without delay, proceeded 10 Montreal, 


And detached 799 troops up the river, intending 


himſelf to follow and join them with the remains 
der. But in this interval the Indians alarmed. the 
inhabitants of Montreal with an aceeunt of a nu- 
merous army. aflembling-near Lake Sacrament 
alias Lake George, ſor the reduction of For 
Frederick; from whence the victorꝭ might gabily 
penetrate into the heart of Canada. This advice 
oxcafioned a grand council, by which the Baron 
was prevailed upon, with. great diſſiculty, ta ſuſ- 


pend his firſt intention, as directed hy his inſtrug- 
tions, againſt ' Oſwego, and to proceed directly 
through Lake Champlain, for che defence of Fort 


Frederick. Where he waited ſome time, expec- 
ing that General Johnſon would advance and give 


bim battle. But being diſappoined of his ex- 
pectations, he embarked his men in battoes, and 
landed at the South Bay, about ſixteen miles from 
Johnſon's camp, intending firſt to reduce Fort Ed- 

ward at the carrying place, and then to proceed 
and attack the Engliſh camp under General John: 
ſon; and reſolving, if he ſhould: ſucceed in both 
attempts, to lay waſte all our northern colonies, 
burn the towns of Albany and Shenactady to 
aſhes, and ſo to cut off all . with 


Oſwego. 


| bs 


. \ U 
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This embarkation from Fort Frederick landed 
without oppoſition, or the leaſt diſcovery. But 
when they were advanced ſome miles from the 
ſhore, the ſcouts brought General Johnſon intel - 
ligence, that à conſiderable number of the ene- 
my were on their march from Ticondaroga *, by 
way of the South Bay, towards thatfortified camp, 
fince called Fort Edward, built and garriſoned, 
with upwards of 400 of the new Hampſhire and 
New York men, by General Lyman at the Carry- 
ing Place, Colonel Johnſon gave notice thereof to 
Colonel Blanchard, the commander, with orders 


155 
A. D. 
1733 


to call in all his out parties, and to keep his whole 


force within the intrenchments. | He was further 


informed by his ſcouts, about 12 o'clock at night, 
that they had ſeen the enemy, about four miles 
only from che camp at the Carrying Place; but 
he took no meaſures for the ſupport of Colonel 
Blanchard, till next morning ; though he perfect 


ly knew the importance of that ramp's defence, 


for the ſafety of his whole army. Early in the 
morning General Johnſon called a council, in 
which it was reſolved to detach only 1000 men, 
with a number of Indians, to intercept the enemy 
in their retreat; either as victors, or defeated in 


their attempt : aug. r 00 ACCOUNT of the ' 


1 Ie was bound, on their defear; dat they confiſied of 2000 
men, including. 200 granadiers, 600 Canadians, the reſt In- 
dians of divers nations. 

„ Situated on the Iſthmus, between the north end of Lake 
George, and the ſouthern part of Lake Champlain. 


On the 8th of September. 
number 
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AD number or Riength ef the enemy neither would 
755 they ger any eertäinty thereof, fem the Indian 
ſeott#;" beenuſe thoſe ſavnges hade no afſtinct 
words or gu whereby to epteſs lurge numbers 

22 9 ſteers in the Bm 

ment, ot to the hair of their heat, which Totnes 
ae me denote 16, bv) whed ut ariöther Wile; 
tit may nguify not tnbre than 1000, f um inferior 
Marder eee, 21 30, 2590391 211 | 
eee this teſofution Colonel Williams 
be th between eight and nine o'Aock1ti the 
deen ; and 200 Indiads-: Hut, 
generak trüfting to che information of 
2 from General Johtifon's camp, at it 
ee ob eatinon; nd in Mares "Nate, 
_ which made irrfioreexpoſed/ and much effer to 
de fhrpiifed that fort Edward, White i ſeveral 
of cannon were mounted; he was prevailed 
up by the common voice of his'tro8ps (when 
—_ four miles and 4 3 
d, che firſt other of this expeditio to pt 
ted to the attack of the camp, which e t Ach 
to be withourcanfibn, and without lines and breaft- 


works 1&1 S107 (44h 41 OE 2/1Th 314 * N IB A Jh 


+ Though this afteracion in the etietyy'sr6ur, aid 
10 alf probability fave Fort Edward ; it hail fike 
to Haè cut öff the whole detachment, under Co- 
Johef Willlams. For, Williams had not matched 
two hours, before” is derachment fel ite 

The de very moviths of che French. Howedet, the'to- 

tachment lonel behaved with great gallantry and prudence, 

defented. and maintained his ground for 4 confiderable 
time, 


9 — 


bh es AT EA AR 15% 


3 vorute . 5 | 
upon began Lame canfuſion/i; ſeveral, compagies = 
fed; and made dhe beſt of hair Wop ;$04he amps: | 7 o 
which had been already alarmed, at firſt, by; chair 
firing in the ſkirmiſhy and. mare effectually by te 
fugitives.; So that the general detached Lieutenant - 
Colonel Cole with 300 freſh men, ho came time 
enough to. ſtop the enemy is purſuit, and to cover 
the retreat of the Engliſh, who otherwiſe, might 
have been entirely cut off. This. alarcm gave 
Johnſon. time to ſtrengthen. his front with heavy 
cannon, to take poſſeſſion of ſome eminences an 
his leſt La and to fix a field piece in a very ad: 
Yaptagegny tuation. ry OT ene. 
The French, fluſhed with this advanrage, puſh; — 2 
al forwards. in 4; very. regular, orden towards, the = 
; and, had. they attacked che camp,, Which can 
og all in confuſſon, it is probahle, they 
might haye ſucceeded and obtained aneaſy victory. 
But Providence had ordained better things for us: 
The enemy, without any apparent xeaſon, inſtead = 
of artacking the breaſt: ock directly. e at 


about x 50 yards. from 2 2 
attack at ſuch a —— with platoon firing, that 
it did We againſt, troops cover 2 
CR Monat na this E's + : 
raiſed. the, fol 4 3 mo forces, that, ha 
ing prepared, their artillery, during the time. 
2 h . Ne Was: wan or 2 5 
iretion of Captain Eyre) they ſogn diſperſed the 
Indians ang. Canadians, by a, briſk 8 of 
grape ſhot, who fled, into 5 woods on each ſid 


[9:1 * 
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and buſhes, where they hid themielves; -:. 
Deſerted : The French, deſerted by the — Conn, 
282 diana, inſteacl of retrrating, as prudence directed, 
Conde. fell into another) error. Their general, not able 

2525 with his ſmall number of regulars to make a cloſe 
attack upon the front of the camp, which he, 
contrary to his intelligence, found well fortified 
and lined: with cannon, attempted in vain to pe · 
netrate the breaſt-work, firſt om the left, and then 
on the right. Theſe ſeveral attempts ſerved only 

to weaken and diſpirit his men, who ſuffered 
greatly by the fire from the camp: and chey being 

at laſt thrown into confuſion, Crnetal Johnſon' 

=: mem, and his Indians; about four o'clock*; without 
waiting for orders, jumped over their breaſt-work, 
attacked the enemy on all fides,- killed between 
7 and 800, took 30 priſoners, and diſperſed 
thoſe, that were able to fly with the utmoſt ſpeed. 

Their Ge. Among the priſoners was their General, the very 
neral ta- Baron Dieſkag,” wi ſailed with the fleet from 
en. Breſt; and sſenped Admiral Boſchwem, under 
favour of thick fogs and hard gales of wind, in 
his voyage to Quebec. He was found alone, 
dangeroufly wounded, and ſupporting himſelf on 
the Rump of u tree, a little diſtance from the 
120 of battle. The loſs on our ſide. — n 


* 1 %y : * . g 4 * 
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+ Uhunheiidde ee 1755+ | 
4 whom was Monſ. St. Pierre, ho commanded 


all the Indians, and the moſt uſeful officer the French had iu 
bg, 4 ere 
2 * AF c | 

1 upon 


„rn LADE WAR, 
upon Colonel Williams's detachment. In which 
ſkirmiſh we loſt almoſt a o men killed: amongſt 5 1 
Ahom was Colonel Williums}-MajorAthiey; fix Lob en 
captains, and many ſubaltem In the oamp the t e. 
loſs was very full and ao perſoniof diſtinctte nnn 
fell but Colonel Titeomb, whe was killed. The 
General and Major Nichols were wunded. Our 
Indians trourned for che deuth of dhe brave'old 
= . ̃ They-ullo loft fore 
private men. ust a eres 

The commander 40 enten, getting in · Detach- 

formation of the atack, \whiok had been imended pen ff. 

againſt himſeif,; being torued and ſullen upen wand. 

General Johnſonis camp, detached, about eig 

o'clock at night, 120 of che New-Hampſhize re 
giment, and 90 of the New Tork regimeat, un- | 
der the dommand of /Capraiti-MGiines from - 

bis garriſon to reinforce the general. But the 
Indians and Onnadians, which had eſcaped from 
the flaughter:of dhe Frunch army in the morning, 
having collected themſelves Into a body of about © = 
400,and rende vouſed at dhe place where Wiliiams 1 
was defeated, in order wiſealy the dead left n ö 
that ſpot, meme den bort fan —_— | 
in che motning. Our brave men, \ ſays General bu 
Johnſon, in His letter to Governor Wentworth, enemy 
fought chem Tor near ewo Yours, and made a con- 


en üiſhee Be 9) Fig h 

v Tie ler ladies, upon —— Famed, = 

retired from the camp, and did not join General Jobaſbn, till | 

the battle was over; which ſhews, that they were 1 
Wenn am French or Engliſh, n. 

aderable 
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A. D. fiderable ſlaughter amongſt them, and extricated 
1755- themſelves with the Joſs of no more than two kill 

Defeatthe ed, eleven wounded and five miffing. Amongſt the 

em. wounded was Captain M Ginnes, whoſe wounds 

proved mortal ; of which he died in a few days 
at General ' Johnſon's _ ene cons 
aſtes. his party. wann 

M. Diet. Mone ie Aare eh Dieſkau, hoe Bench ies: 

1 * was wounded'in; bis leg and through both 


ae, wee —  — ocgcen, 
and a perſon of high conſideration in France. He 
_ brought g 7 regular trobps uhderhigcommand, 
12 in the late fleet ; and had diſpoſed of 
2 partly to N Point, and partly 
Crown Point. eee ee 

—— The ſkcirmihCaptainM*Ginnes had with the re- 

Londudl. sing of the French army, and tha certain account 


Gen. Johnſon had from Dieſhau and che officers, in 
hiscuſtody, of the numberof regular troops encamp- 
ad between him and Cron Point, put him greatly 
| upon bis guard -apainſt a ſurprize, and to pro- 
8 vide the bell in hispower againſt, a more deſperate 
Arn This determined bim not to purſue the 
1 fugitives, beyond the probability of a ſafe retreat. 
een The enemy, he was convinced, were in a diſpoſition 
to rally, and had reinforcements neat at hand: 
therefore he was watchful to maintain the advan- 
tages he had gained, without weakening himſelf 


by detaching parties in purſuit of an enemy, whom 
it _ be * to meet: andforſeveral days, 
i till 
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uin he was thoroughly cotwinced by his ** A. D. 
that there appeared no intentions of the enemy 1735. 
to give him further trouble; he kept his men con. 
ſtantly upon their arms by day, half the Whole 
upon guard by night, bn reft laid down arm 
ed and'accontred. 

Fruirful — clitlee/ourld bs lfſen/ the Both f. 
merit of the cwo'genetils, that commanded in peng. 
chief, on this occaſion. - Dieſkan's conduct is Firſt, M. 
highly arraighed tor departing from his firſt plan Pieſkau. 
of operation, by leaving Fort Edward at the Car- 
rying Place, and attacking the main body of the 
Britiſh: forces encamped under the comtnarid of 
General” Johnſon. They ſay, that the garriſon of 
Fort Edward did not exceed four or 5oo, and that 
the loſs of this fort would have ſo diſtreſſed the 
main camp, as to prevent its proceeding further, 
and its ſubſiſtence where it was. So that the | 
French might have had an opportunity to haraſs . F 
it, in ity retreat. What difſuaded the French 
general from his firſt opinion was, a certain in- 
formation that Fort Edward was well girriſoned,; 
and mounted ſeveral pieces of cannon; of which 
he was in want: That ſhould he be'detained be- 
fore that fort, which could not be expected ro 
yield immediately to his ſummons, its vicinity to bs 
the main camp made him Nable to be put between 
two fires, of the cannon of the fort, and of the 
army under General Johnſon, who would certainly 
endeavour to relieve it : that the army laid expoſed 
in an heedleſs ſecurity, without either cannon 
mounted, or breaſt works thrown up to prevent 4 

Vor. F. M ſurprize z 
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ſurprize; which was the real caſe three days be- 
fore, hen thoſe deſerters: that gave him the in- 
formation, fled from their colours: Ang that it 


Va more agreeable to the Canadians and Indians 


to engage an enemy in the woods, where they had 
no cannon; than in a fort, where their buſhsfiring 

could be of no ſervice. Lines a 
ſtages, the. moſt prudent reader will; allow.that 
Dieſkau ought to be, acquitted, of ; miſcgndud, 


when he engaged in that attack, which, in the 


nature of things, promiſed hi more ſure ſucceſs ; 
both in regard to the chaace of the iſſue, the incli- 
nation of his whole army, and to the wank of ar- 
tillery, or heavy cannon to reduce the fort. .... 
As. for General Johnſon,..they accule him of 
loſing che opportunity of totally deſtroying the 
French army, by a too reſerved. reſtraint upon his 


men, whom he would not ſuffer to purſue the fly- 


ing enemy z and of neglecting to improve his vic- 
tory by advancing to the attack of the main object 
of his expedition at Crown Point. But there is 


no need of refutation or, apology, more chan that 


general himſelf furniſhes in his leiter to Govetꝑot 
Wentworth; which ſhews. plainly, * * oy 


reaſon to expect a renewal of the attack up by 


was dangerous to weaken his main, 
to Crown Point were ſo well provided == 


tachments to ſcour the countty; that 

lar troops and Indians, 15 he, would f 
enough for his ſtrength, to force his way. rough 
them, if at all, and then could not, after 


* and PINA great loſs of men — 
munition, 
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munition; hope to be in 2 chnditlon enn A. B.“ 
Crown'P6int, where their ehief force was lodged. "7s. 
Resſons however they may appear to the cupti- 
ons; ſuſſiticeiely-cothmended by his Majeſty's par- 
hament ind government”: And for which ſerviee, 
the King treated General Johnſon a baronet, and 
rfathent voted him a Fer of 5500 U in 
ward of his merit: n ene, 

Genefal Johnſon apprehending that he had done Genn 
Allan is power, at a feaſon of the year, which 1 
very toon would prevent his keeping the field, 7972s 
and Having 800d ease to think, before" he . 
ſolved upon his decamping to return home, that 
the enemy was in no condition to do mote than 
temain upon the defenſive, he made the neceſſary 
preparations to break up his camp, and returned = 
to Albaiiy; leaving only à ſmall garriſon of mili- 
tia, in A little ſtockaded fort, at the higher end 
of Lake George, to aſſert the night of his Britan- 
mie Majeſty: to the countty round about. 

General Shirley, ho tobk upon bimſelf the Erpedit- 
comtanck ot the expedition àgainſt Niagara, did on againi 
not inet with the'like approbation at the Britim r. 

r. His dilatory and defective preparations, 
on this 6&tafion,” at his frlt ſetting but protniſed 
no" great advantages to the common cauſe. His 
Riel ente depended upon an early march to General 
the'objet or his armament. But time was con- deck, 
TotneQ'fo Tavithly, chat his tt diviſion, Colonel cenf 
S$chiuylar's'New' Jerſey regiment, did not march | 
from Albany till the beginning of July; and ic ' 
was near the end of that month, before Shirley's 
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and Pepperel's regiments followed and then they 
were ſo diſpirited by the, news. of | Braddock's 
ſhameful. defeat, that many of the troops deſerted; 
andthe battoemen in particular were ſtruck with 
ſuch,,a panic, that there could not be found 


enough to carry the neceſſary ſtores for the army, 


However, General Shirley ſer out with his regi- 
ment, and, in his way to Oſwego from Albany, 
endeavoured to, ſtrengthen his forces, by apply- 
13 the Indians of the Six Nations for their 
f auxiliary aid. But very few joined his army ; ex- 


ans not to uſing. themſelves, - as a trading people, from 


ſerve in 
the war. 


Army ar- 
rives at 


taking any part of the quarrel between the French 
and Engliſh; and inſiſting that Oſwego, being a 
place gf trade, traffic and peace, ought not to be 
diſt 1 by either Party.. h 54 3. 

Under theſe diſappointments General Shirley 


Oſwego. arrived at Oſwego on the 18th of Auguſt ; but 


” want 
of every 
thing. 


the reſt of his troops and the artillery did not get up 
there before the laſt day of that month. and ſo 
poſũible for them all to proceed to Niagara. He 
then reſolved. to draw out ſix hundred men, and 
with them to attack Niagara, and to leaye 1400 


at Oſwego, to prevent a ſurprize from the French 


men to eee in A un on ay lake. 


fort Frontenac, which was very powerful, and 
could eaſily make a deſcent, a- croſs the lake On- 


: About 300 ** weſt from Albany, where there, were 
250 men in garriſon, under Captain Broadſtreet, beſides work- 


ine 


1 91 - 
* ” ” — 1 
* 
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tariv; e was u r AD, 


viſions could be providedfor; 753. 


ſo hall a force and to leave only twelve days 

ſhotr ſubliſtence for the troops left behind: And 

the boifterous rainy ſeaſon having begun, which 
drove many of the Indians home, and made the 
navigation of the lake Ontario very dangerous; 

it was by a council of war; after weighing all eir - 
cumſtances, ttianimouſly reſolved to defer the at · er ee. 
tempt upon Niagara; till the next year; und to hn. 
employ che troops, then at Oſwego, in building 
barracks' and to new forts, one on the ſide of 

the river Onondaga, 430 yatds diſtant from the 

old fort, to command the entrance of the har- 
bout, by che name of Ontario Fort, and the other 

at the diſtance of 450 yards weſt of the old fort 

and to bear the name of Oſwego New Fort. Theſe 

were wiſe diſpoſitions againſt the ſuperior power of 

the French Fort Fontenac, which was two ſtrong 

for Oſwrgo Fort aloe. But General Shirley 


miarPd/all the benefit of theſe councils; by march - the coun. 


ing on the 4ach of October to Albany, and Jeay- try, &c 


ing no more than ſeven hundred ten, under Co- expoſedto 


theenemy, 


lonel Mercer, both to garriſon Oſwego, and to 
complete the two forts, not near finiſned ; and 
without any poſfibility of NES in caſe'of a ſiege 
by che enemy in the Woe,” a, PONIES 


* Situated on the couch la of ths lake, confilling of a 
ſtone wall, and mounted with five” cannon, three or four 
pounders, and othewile in a very bad defenceleſs condition, 
when General Shirley arrived there, 

M 3 | General 
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Shirley 
ſummon's 
all the go- 
vernors to 
Albany. 
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boat on the 24th of October, attended by ſome 
battoes, and arrived at Albany on the 4th of No- 
vember. O the ad of December he, by circus 
lar letters, ſummoned the ſeveral governors upon 
the Continent, as far weſtward as Virginia, to 
meet him there, in order to form a council of 
war, which by his Majeſty's inſtructions to him, 
was to conſiſt of as many governors and field- 
officers of his e s troops, as could at- 


tend. 
This cunts met on iis 12th but conſiſted of 


a very few, Mr. Shirley laid before them his 


Majeſty's inſtructions to General Braddock; and 


then delivered his own ſentiments to the board, 
which were, at all events, to ſecure the navigg- 
tion of lake Ontario : that 6000 troops ſhould be 
employed to reduce the French forts on the lake, 
and 10,000 againſt Crown Point : to which they 
agreed. There was a propoſal to renew the expe» 
dition againſt Fort du Queſne, and to attack the 
French in the river Chaudiere, but that was con- 


ſented to only conditionally, provided it could be 


done without interfering with the two principal 

expeditions. The council then unanimouſly de- 
clared it to be their opinion, that it would be im- 
poſſible to recover and ſecute his Majeſty's juſt 
rights, without an additional number of regular 


forces, beſides thoſe already upon that continent, 


and, as the French were building veſſels of force 


| atF rontenac, they ordered a ſnow, a brigandine 


and 
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Oſwego. | 
As many ba in the Ae war, which 


will come-under your eye and conſiderations 


and unſatisfactory in regard to the right, import- 
ance and — the Britiſh Empire upon the 


to give you ſome account of the manner Great 
Britain became poſſeſſed of thoſe thrritories in the 
new world; to explain their benefit to their mo- 
ther country, and to deſcribe the limits of the ſe- 
veral provinces, and the nature of the French en- 
croachments ; with ſome topographical remarks 
on thoſe particular places, which more imme- 
diately come under” the 8 4 2 of * Hif- 
tory. © | 

To fix the original right to- our -ofleſions i in 
North America, it is neceſſary to go back to the 
age, in which the powers of Europe were firſt in- 
fpired with the ſpirit of making diſcoveries in 
"what was, at that time, the unknown world. 
Columbus, who firſt offered his ſervice to our 
Henry the Seventh, to fail in queſt of a new-part 


alarmed Europe with his diſcoveries in the ſervice 
of Spain; by which tenure only the Spaniards 
hold their iſlands and that vaſt extent of territory, 
which were, in a courſe of years and various at- 
tempts, diſcovered in South America, from whence. 
they drew ſuch immenſe riches, as amazed the 
whole world, Two years after Cabot, a Vene- 

82 M 4 tian 


Continent of North America, it will be neceſſary 


A: D. 
1758. 


An ac- 


count « N 
loſe#their proper effect, and be rendered abſtruſs merica. 


By co- We 


lumbus. 


of che globe, being neglected in England, had 


168 Tus GENEWAL HIS TOA x o- 
tian born but ſettled at Briſtol; a maritime port 
3 even at that time of great repute in the oſtern 
By Cabot. parts of England, being well ſkilled in colmogra- 
pb and navigation naturally inietred fromthe 
that there was as much probability of ſucceſi in 
ploughing the Atlantic Ocean towards the nor th- 
weſt; and preſented a memorial to KingHãenryiVII 
ſetting forth that he made no douht, but if this 
Majeſty. would pleaſe to employ him, he: .cquld 
malte ſotme uſeful diſcoveries, in his name, and 
find out iſlands and countries,” abounding with 
rich commodities, no ways inferior in- valus 40 
thoſe already diſeovered by Columbus in the ders 
Voice of the King of Span. 
King Henry VII. hearkened to the- propoſal, 
and commiſſioned John Cabot and his three ſons 
to ſall ig queſſ of unknown lands, and to annex 
ſtttdem to the crown of England; with this clauſe, 
weib beſene ibis min have been un knen 1 all 
Cb. His fitſt eſſay, as related hy Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, ho was employed in the 
like ſerv ice afterwards by Queen Elizabeth, Was 
to diſcover a north weſt paſſage to Cathay or 
China; in which voyage he ſailed yery: far gaſt- 
ward; with a quarter of the north, on: the north 
dee Terre de Labrador, till he came int the 


19 7 0499 a. 1 . 2 MW bo "13 1314 i2y 2? 
See Perer Martyr Hitt, Ind TRY * * 
» Hackluit's Voyages, vol. if. p. 4. and 
A, D. 1496. 
This commiſſion was dated the badet March . 


5 1th ya of Henry VII. n ; I. * "3.68. 
| north 


e TA rr 
no trh latitudeofiifizry ſen degroes and aichalf 
In his next voyage, which was made with his ſom 
Sebaſtjang in the year 149, he ſtrerod to- 
ſout hi ſide of Lalradar, and: fellinmwith the 
of Bactulan, v πνhich is Newfoundland, and cock 
poſſeſſioni both of that iſland and all the coaſt of 
the north aſt parc of Americas a far as Cape 
Florida ꝝ which he alſo, by landing in ſeveral parts 


of it i claimed in the name of his maſter the K ing ; 


of:Englkinduid yotgms 0) wii bla pg 
ln memory of this diſcovery, and by way. of 
evidenne there was a map or chart of the hole 
coaſt of / North America, dran by Sobaſtian Cabot 


himſolf, wick hi 


n 
1901 


| N * - — at | — 
his picture and this title, Effigies 
5 i 


Seb. Caboti Angli, Fila - Je. Cabot, Venetian. 


Militis Auratiy & ca and: with! the following ac- 
couat of the diſoovery above} mentioned; bs! 


_ +214 Inttheyeap/of our Lord(19993;John: Cabot, 
<4 Venetian, and his fon'Sebaſtian{(withan;Eng- 
_ «4 liſn fleet) ſet:out from Briſtol, and diſcovered 
4* that land which no nan had before attetpted. 


This diſooyery was made on the 24th of june 
about five o clock. in the morning. This land 
hoe called Prima Viſta (or the firſt ſeen) hecauſe 
it was! that part, of which they had the finſt 
i ſight from the ſea. It is now called Bonguiſto. 

„Phe iſland, which lies out before the land, he 


« called the Iſland of St. Jobn, probably becauſe 


it us "diſcovered" on the feſtival of 8. Jobn 
6 BRH l © 1+ 4 e el eee 
This map was hung up in his Majeſty's privy- 


gallery at Whitehall; and, it is to be feared, the 


nation 


N 
- his diſco- 
veries. 


wh . 
— 4 nation wu deprived of ſuch a valuable teſtimonial 


this diſcovery was made; write that Cabot, having 


ſoundland, under the dominion of the Britiſh 
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of their American title to the hole coaftrof mum 
America; by the fire, whic 
in the late King William's eign. 

Kuthors“, who confirm this account, and are 
more creditable, for having lived nearer the time 


ſailed beyond-cheCapeofDadvader;till he had paſſad 
$8/ degrees, and being ſtopt in the monch of July 


with cold and ice, turned again towards the weſt, 


_ refreſhed himſelf at Baccalaos or Newfoundland, 
and afterwards ſailed along the coaſt (of che con · 
tinent) unto 38 degrees, from hence he ſhaped 


of his courſe to return to England. By which we 


are authorized to comprehend Hudſon's Bay, with 
the adjacent countries and the banks of New- 


crown: A territory which extends, along the ſea 
But as Hudſon's Bay has not been concerned in 


che pteſent conteſt, it will fatfice to confine this 
ſubject to the territory tending, from Cape Charles 


on the ſouth · eaſt point of Terra Labrador, to Cape 
Florida; including the iſlands and fiſhing-banks 
upon that extenſrve eoaſt; and, by right of diſco- 
very, us there us no Chriſtian power had any 
de e e eee 


4 88 1 it}”, a7 1194; OAK STotqms : 54 | 


re Lande Comer, erna 
ry of the Weſt ladies, bock II. c. .. 


eter Martyr. 7 
kee Romuſius in t an, vol. e. 
b And Hicklvit's Voyages; vol. III. 3 

| ge 


- avs N eee 
edge thereof. oomprehending all the heathen. poſs, f. D. 
extent of that continent weſt ward, as far 28 it ie 
bounded by the South -en... 
In chis light it-is certain the powers of Europe. 
beben fdenry VII. of England notified. the poſ-, | 
ſeſſion he had taken of the premiſes, by his captains = 
the: Cabotss father and ſon, underſtood this diſe | 
very to enclude their commiſſions and naviga 79 
from this coaſt and theſe Illands and banks ; for 
ve read of no attempt of that foes uchi theſe Firſt at- 
| limits, till a luſt of dominion, a rvalſhip in trade cn of- 
and navigation, and a natural antipathy.and envy Freak. 
prompted them to ſet a- foot new commiſſions for 
paring the tetritories and diſtricts of other Chriſtian 
nations ig the new Mord. They ſucceeded atoft 
in the Weſt Indies, here chen got poſſefton of , 
thoſe illands, from when they draw ſo great na- 
| tional: reſources. by trade and navigation. Nor 
did they fail in a courſe of years o explore the 
coaſt of North America. Bus with that ſecrecy, 
as to make a ſtrong, lodgment in the moſt obſcure 
part thereof, before it was poſſihle to interrupt their 
operations, and to drive them off. Thus favoured 
by the indolence and neglect of the Engliſh, bo 
in choſe early days did not pay à due regard to 
the improvement of their North, American re- 
gions; they ſtole up the bay and river of St. Law- 
rence, and fortified themſelves at Quebec: by - 
this influence they acquired a great extent of land, 
by them called Canada; and they maintained 
3 | that 


| = our es interr 
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chat aſurpation by force, till ie ws courted in 
Ware ei bak; 100d hẽmue ad a 
Ohe death VII. and the ſchemes cute 
ried on by his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. to 
ehflave his ſubjeRs/ to ſurisſy his luſt and to ib 
tlie religious foundations, by introducing a religion 
SF His own" invention Tfor he was no Other wise a 
oteſtant, than as he aboliſhed the Pope ſupte: 
190 In Er RN fetaining the wort ot does 


kel dhe the prior perſecution vin ay chat 
| Fore fix fangultiafarticfes) 
dþted'the 1addable atdprofirableadventites, 
590 75 t With ſo much — kin 


Ane ſettlement of unknown countries; in 


bite ohly” by Reach _ 


""Newfotndtand being the” firſt land mehtioned 
e Ner- ff Cat! Uiſtobery, we beglt/ with ter Geieflp- 
-foundland ffn. Tris 4h hd of a tria form, abbut 
; $90 ies i in wry rk the north, 
de Terra de Labrador by che freight of Bell. 

le, whic hich runs horch. eaſt, and is about 23 miles 
over in its narroweſt ft.” On the el it Has ths 
ulph c of St. Lawrence e, and on the ſouth and eaſt 
B rn or. gr great Atlantic ocean. Cap, Race 
=" is the 0 ſdutherly point f the inland, 
3 Fs lies in 46” 45 north lat. the moſt kate 
ina 1705 is in Tat. 31-40 0. o that the greuteſt leng 
he OA (rh örck to ouch is 290 9225 

Bat 4 Cipe Riye is its mot welterly poitir,” in 
. north hat. 47. 35. the diſtance between it lack Cips 


Wt» miles, ; 1201 5705110. 108m 


This 


-n 4 2 


rn 14 TE MN NO wr 

1 This/ifland:abounds with; ſpaciqus andi encelꝰ Ay! 
lent bays and harbours; and is otherwiſe well ſupo a 
plied. ich f reſn ſpringe and: maren. i Theipro--- 
duce oi / the land. though it mist. he made, F ß 
induſtrysito turn to ſome account, is not hs 
conſideration of, the adyenturers, whole, principal, 2 
and indeed only care is to ęntich themſelves) by 1 
the cod-fiſh trade upon its coaſt; which fiſh. is ſo 


plentiful in this ſea, as v0 be ſuffcient to; ſupply 
the whois world ; including what is taken one 
banks, which are vaſt mountains concealed under | 
water, as if nature had defiance chem e Yo oH 


hauſtible magazines of codrfiſh; . 
the livers, of theſe fiſh —— — — 
great quantities of train oil, of, which they mak 
a conſiderable; advantage. And. as this 
tion brings up, the. beſt, 255 ee 2 N 
Hh — there THe great, demand in Fr rance, aH 
Spain, Fortugal and Italy, for don 
an excluſive; right ro, this trade PW navi 1 
which we are intitled to hy FLA „ 
is of the greateſt conſequence, to E 1 7 37 
ſerves, BOTANY time, to enrich and. ſtrengthen 
ourſelves, and deprives other | nations of the 1 I 
means to ſupply. Ns fiſh, and to man «3 Fo * 
chen narie ,, 11-01 (11-1 


The gontipens, under Wiz dite z, hat By Thecm-" 
ſeveral grants, trom time to time, Bay divi I 


into a; 1 umber ot proyinges and d iſtricts, of 
which, V4. 900: is the moſt eaſtern, ſertle⸗ 


ment. Dtn ee G MGM N a 
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.D. Noe Schitd or A bAdik, 4s to its debt Bun. 
„„. dure has been debe hh the Ge vd 
| . made by the Britittr comfmiffurt: French 
ts orAct- King, for the'Farthful arice' 6f chat part of 
ttme krenty of Urrerht, Which tedes NU Scotia 
bt Acadia; according to its artient bounduries, to 
nie Briranhie Majeſt 77; 1% 10 J 
Whenfiſt Tuts province d fit Gd by the- Eng 
2 "Und before rhe year i662; /which the French hiſtortans 
.. ab 10 be tuo years before theiv hb gators 
ſxulked up the gulph of St. Lawrence; ad made 
| bodgment on che hörthern borders of this eb 
try. In 1620 the crown g 3 [ 
Aeadlia; as far as the 49th degree of north lat. to 
the council of Plymouth or New Englund: and 
in the nent year the council of New Englund re- 
ſigned to the crown ali parts ef their grant to the 
_- 1 north of the river St) Croixg hen i was then 
granted with the reſt of Acadia to Sir WI Ham 
Alexander, Sceretary of Stute for Stotlind; and = 
e or his charter, named Nova Stotia inſtead 
Ceded to "Of Aendi, In 168 ulk Bendit er NOS cbt: nh 
- theFrench given in marriage With King Charſeb the Firft%s 
1 zughter tö the French King! Sir David Kirk 
N wal k form be Phenck in 1627 but it as 18 Un 
ralrevolu- ceded to France by the treaty of St. "Gerrit. 
n In 1654 Cromwel reduced it. But King Charles l. 
ere f E wirhout any regard to the remoſttinces 
dk New England 400 0 Parliament, againft d- 
mitting the French ſo neat to our colöhſcs, deff 
vered it up again; and confirmed its poſſeſſion to 
See before, p. 50. * 


France 


1 . T/B W. * Hit 175 
ee Breda in 166. The New wad 
Englandmen labouring under great diſadyantages | 
from a. French , neighbour; in ahat maritime ſitu· | 
ation, laid hold of the firſt opportunity, of a r 
to force it again out of che handsjof the; FE. 

and tog it from them in 2690 wich 799 ,me . 
only. But their hopes were opce more digg 

pointed ; far the treaty of Reſwick gave it hock to 44 

Tm 


* However, the time at laſt came, to fax 
chis poſſeſſion in its orginal right: For Nova Sca· by) 
tia or; Acadia, being; reduced, in 1740 by united . Vereche, 
forces from Old and New Englands it was,/agial == 
ready largely explained, con hrmed to the crown 

of Great Rritain by the treaty of Utrecht, . Wich 
<« its antient boundaries, as alſo the city af Pore 
Royal, as fully as ever France poſſeſſoed them 

66 by treaty or other menus, NW Hy oy Parra Th 


was very conſiderable. In the firſt place, it opened — , © 


for theq a way to the great weſtern ocean from > —— th 
Canada, and ſecured a communication between 
Old France, and that back colony, without the 
delay and hazard} of the navigation through -the ' + 
riyer St. Lawrence ; Again, it. put them in po- „ 
ſelſion af the banks on chat caſt, with whole pro» s wth, 
7 IT rival, it ab be H v0 ore 
out o Frese e 
ö | 5 acquainted with this Remarks 
t could France have. carried, her OOTY 


her. claim updn, Acadia or Nora Sea. 


og e ntfs hat mins) "gu ft be 


p. 49, 50, and $4, Ko, © » Act 
ith 
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< ann. | 
ſerves her colonies from the encroachmints and 
threats of their enemies, or rivals in trade. France 
Vus ſo ſenſible af the ruin of all her fine plans / for 
the entent and improvement of her Canadian co 
Iloay and ſot the daſtruction of the Britiſh power; | 
intereſt and trade am the continent of North Ame- 

rices , ſhe-nos be able by negociaiion o 


her actual poſſoſfon wit ATED een. 


New England, which was bepun tobe nh 
land firit bad in che pe /160G; by patent enen 


James I. is nom compoſed of the” groviicey' 
of ob Nee Hamplhire,"Maflachuſer's B4y;9 HIWde" 

vin, land and Connecticut; which have, in cgurſe of 

time, confederated _—_ weir com upport 


( +52 3 Lags flit 


* 2 


* 


i ig! eee DATE 


inn N 3s witpendF e 1 
Harris, Part I. p. 854. 1 Editians 
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America, che Newfoundland lbery, and the great. 
eſt part of tha commerce et ien. 


men more bonour,. than the humber of ſhips 
built in their ports. By which chey draw great 
ſums from ↄther countries, and have become cur- 
riers for moſt of the other culotiea. They have 
manufactures of hats, linnen and. wollen z a0 
on all occaſions, when called ounſormr bare 


creep down: upon there, nndD eee 
their trade and power; which has (been partici 
| larly manifeſed- by building Fort Cohaſſer and 


Fort Fredexic or Crown Paint, a cnſidetable 
way within their acknowledged frontier. (Theſe 
caafederate provinces contain about 350,000inhs- 
. bitants,! including a ſmall number of blacks and 
Indians. 1 Ab bt. e 11 44239 th: 43 417 l 
NewYork New Tork is the next colony to the ſourh.» idt 
ſerded by was firſt ſertled hy cle Swedes, and by che came 
and Dutch of New, Sweden and afterwards che nde of New 
| Netherland was impoſed by the Dutch, ha got 
facing, on the Delaware: river by, the rhelpof 
Hudſon, an Eagliſh commander ofia ihn 
out by the Dutch Eaſt India company, 10 
| fad a nearer poſlage+ to China- Who i fail 
| ing in his diſcovery by the norch · weſti ſteered 
| for the coaſt of Florida, puſhed into the river, 
| and made a lodgment at the place where Nen 
| York . in pay 1609. Which, in 
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the Swedes were» obliged t / ſubmi oo their juriſ· 
dictond But as ſoon as bur national ſtrengih and Driven 

777 Dagliſh-aſ- ot by the 
ferted} Their? right; untl the Darch/-homablec to 
reſiſts the fret ſer to reduce them or to dri yet 
mem off. ſubmicred to the King of England on 
promiſe uf being protected in their perſons and 
peri, inehs your 16be. 2; King: Charles II. 
to his brother the Duke 
— before: the expedition 
failedy/1and therefore it was immediately» named 
New York in-compliment to his Royal Highheſs 
the ptoprietor. i ww: 43: A688 YAO Ibo 


This province is about 50 miles in breadth, 


within which eempaſs lies Long Iſland, on the 3 
ſoach· of Connecticut. But it extends on both anf. 
ſides o& che iriver; Hudſon, northerly, abaut ace 
miles, till it meets with the * 
of the Five Nations] tht; VE of 
Hudſon River In -povigable, almoſt —4.— Hudfon's 
At its mouth is the. iſland Manahatton, 24 miles _ 
long and five broad. which forms an excellent 
harbour and contains the capital city, alſo named 
New-York. In which are upwards of 8000 in Town of 
habirants; who drive a good trade in corn, flour, New Tork 
and other ſpecies. of proviſians to the Weſt Ia 
dies. It is neatly built, and has four churches. 
At che diſtance af 150 miles ſtands the town of 
Albany, upon the ſame river; which, though Town of 
_ IRE r is a place of great trade Albany. 
N 2 | with 
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ro with the Iudlanb, Ihe conte hire 


Eh, And chis in dle plate? where all Eon | 
is Itoquols ; once the moſt 
tenz om that Continent; 


che tiver Iroquois, tht” the Fregch' tuft Hive 


 Gvrfifidny*Hith/46" Niagüta ; and tat fie were 
Fortifyings bad, tat id liltte UE 2 
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goods for poder und Ihot, fire arms; 
kury we, CG — ng men, Ke . 


In and 


of ali 
2 ons 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors" chiefly, that — 
confederate nation is not able to bñng above 1500 
men into the feld, though augmẽ ntetl by'the 
'Tuſcororas; an Indian tribe; Which was driven 
flo the eonf hes of Carolina, und Jofned in their 
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that 4c Nes Pöl, 


It is 


inclading Long and, böntsi 80, 000 IHA. 


citity'” It ſhould cem; Form thb, Hinder bt 
crown Point, berweet” ae Chum pfaln and 85. 
crathent, which ſtands at feait thitty wiles ct 


giiied" over thoſe Indians tc their intefeff, In ft 
leaft, as 10 ſtand neuter upon any breach between 


chem and the En whore which 1s *confiriied by 


their anfwet to erat Spin el iheſtatioh #6 bc- 


dent in po Reis ee 0h 


Fail eee hey vebec, 3 1 5 
lcheſieu und the Tikes Ch and Geötge; 


ad, Sonlegdentiy, pain them © * met in the 


hatt of bür colon and u fafe __ —_—_— 
municatioh with che weſtern ocean; THe Mohok 


«le [ndiansintiabitthe ey advandedfiom 104 
oy Eibe * Ns * „il ew 


bes 
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York, and is thar piece bf Mad, which 4s! *7 


aware, on dhe welts-about 2g mile 


wand £0 miles broad, containing about 
CNN. It is ſo advantageouſiꝝ ſituated be- 
. 57 York and Penſylvania, chat᷑ ts back 
ſerſementi have little to fear from tlie hoſtile In- 
2 and this ſmall; tract of Jarkd excels in grain 


l kinds of praviſions'and fruits, particu- 


inp in peaches.and melons; © Its foreſts, whicly 


are large, abound with oak, aſh, begch, cedar, 
cheſtout, cypreſs, wallnut· tree, pine, ſaſſafras and 
hickery.... Borch this country and New Tork pro- 
duc rang and flax. All which commodi- 

bicancs ſend to the markets of News 

York. a - Penfilyania, . though there 19,AVery, 
F Harbour, capable of receiving ſhipa 
aden at . its capital, 
bi is Yery. arty inhabited ; though the pro- 
rince is {yppoſed ere e ly Ant ſouls... 

Peptyl vaoia ſtreeches ſoutbefly from New York Penſylva- 
and Aon erley, 250 miles in length, and 200 in W 
breadth, having no communication with the ſea, 
except by | rhe mouth of the Dalaware z containing 
about 2 49,000 inhabitants, who carry oh a large 
commerce with Europe and the Weſt Indies zand 
kai nce of this colony to its mother coun- 

gathered : from the value of che. im 

pores, Ty PM which in the, year 1757 
angunted to 264,4261. 68. 64. ſterli ling. 

ladelphia, its capital, is. an extraordinary | E 
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AD; righ and: Hauri ing city, poik an a gongurof 
355, land, ar che Sou of the Pals wate and Schul- 
. kel, to navig be rivarss in the ſorm of a regulat 
delphi. | oblong; wich broad ſpacieus apd uniförm ſtree, 
V bich craſs each othetat tig angles, leaving pro. 
per ſpaces RIS The houſes ate alſo 
neagly boilt of bricks, aud there are commodious. 
fortune attends this opulent and numerous people, 
vhoſeteligious principles pf Quakeriſm, being too 
pacific, have encpuraged the, ſubtle. French ta 
hover mage about cheit borders, than ſomt other 
of, their! neighbours. -. They even erected a fon 
on their property at. Lake Erie, and another at 
ſome. diſtance to- the ſouthward of the river Au 
35 Beuf/ heſiches other eperoachments, unmplefied.. 
Maryland \ Maryland, in length about 140 miles, and aly 
maſt of abe; fame breadihy ſpreads along the Bayof 
Obeſapeals, bounded on che north by Fentylyapia, 
an UN \ call; by the Atlantic, Qcean;/and:op-the 


negzo dlaves are, ..ypwards..of .60,000,;by, whale 
labour they cultivate and mapulattare | 49,00 
hogſheads of tobacco, which is the ſtaple commo- 
er eee Hl 
_ A 81 eon 4k WY robes tf By <a 20364 * 
Virginia, 5 which is now.properly. ſo called, and 


diſtinguiſhed xz a provipee an this continent, is 
th Hext Pe 0 the e bounded on 
OR LAY PL POE 4 90 We 


Y * : 
* 
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ne LA DE WARS 5 ty 
ee af Cheſapeak ; on he auth, by Ca- . 
rolins; Ach unh de any diaits ue che Weſtward! 5755 
though the plantations have not yet extended be- 
yond the Allegany mountains f making in length 
about 240 miles, and in, breadth hot more than 
250 miles. Thie while people in this province 
zre. computed to be 20,000, and the. blacks many 
more; employed chiefly. as in Maryland, und 
riſing muell che ſame quantity 6f tobacco, which 
is the ſtaple oom medity of this province; though 
GreatBritam' is ſupplied from hente with a conſi- 
derable quantity of flax, hemp, Iron, ſtaves, 
wallnut · troe and cedar · planks | and a good trade | 
is carried on with the Welt: Indies in lumber, 1 
pitch, tat vorn and proviſions. // . 1"! - 8 | 
' This provinee-aboands with vaſt foreſts of tim | | 
ber, and produces plenty of corn, and every ſort | | 
of fruit in great abundance and perfection. | 
— — — chem- 
vomiles into the country, covered from the weſtern peak Bay. | 
octan/by the taſt ſide of Maryland, and a fmall 1 
part of Virginia on the ſame Peninſula, and re- 
ceiving many rivers on both ſides; as James river, 
York.river, Rappahannock, and Potowmack.' — 
As to its towns: James Town, its antient ca · | 
pital, is dwindled into a village ; andthe preſent | 
ſeat of government, named Williamſburg,-is * | 
ther large nor populous. | 
The Carolinas, bounded on the north by Vir- TheCaro- | 
ginia, form a ſhore on the weſtern ocean of 400 * 
y miles and upwards 5 extending in | breadth near 
4 N 4 300 
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zen- Maithe laudsväntubited. bythe) Cutabürm 
"75% eee eee, and Chinkewwadvr: oc ys 
—_— Nan Gt moſt popy 
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| — — 
pitohs turpentine, Raven, hingen, lumber hen 
peas, Pork, beef, tobacco, deer · ſuins indigo: 
heat, rice, dees -wax, tallow, bacon, ags:lardi 
timber, & c. Ita chief toni is ſmall, and called 
Edenten. But tha) oapit aof [South Carolina 
called Charles on, ĩs cammodiouſiy ſituated at 
the canflux;of-twe navigable rivers; with'g com- 
madioux harbour: contains about 800 houſes 
well built, and is well fortified the trade uf 
tis rd vince is mucoin dum e/ things, ab i 
North Cardline% excepting its ſtaple chmmodititz 
_ .* ofirice and: indigo: hichiare here cultivated with 
igaddbfuatelda open, od) d Mt ode ol 
Georgia. „ Gebrgzis, the maſt ſouthern of a/ our ſetile 
met on this coaſt, entende abaut C miles niong 
282 and ,L almoſt / 300 miles. from 
chene to. che Apalschian mayniaink (Widening 
in the inland parts to aboye 350 Miles. in breach 
bey ke in che mitllle of Gur Pfartatꝭ bod; bor Hoo 


Ohanle Town 62.17 2f 0 nc 16 dann 
r Jobabitia Wenko nee unn: _ 
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5 arles vn. 1 
ng 9 . err e 5 159 20 e nd i 
Dunant Ot sons N INH 21 its cant 
e be mites 1 nj 
fond the nerreſt Engl ſr 18 * 40 e (9918126: 


Live about 600 miles weſt o Charles Town, and are 3 
ve, friendly and faithful Noris, 287 


Jg But 
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ſeas, as neil as on that continent! gave tuch'a — 
| turn to the ſpirit of the nation, — © 
; the newn with the (greateſt juy tas obliged tha go- 
| veohment:taproceecd ; it being v late torment. 
and, asche war uns expected to de oonHe v0 Me 
yy ———— pms; theoperations in North Atrtierica; dut iflĩ- 
depending upom A ſaperioiity'orrrfie can 
ptetended to ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke, as to depri ve the 
French at once of the means td man cheir fleecta. 
Rut this a mounted to no more than an order for 
out ſhtps of war ro make repriſals upon the Flenrch, 
by taking all cheir ſhips, wherever they, | q 
met and to diſpateh Sir Edward Hawke, wi 
N men of war, to wait lor the French flees, 
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It under 
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| uagy who! had put 
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than which no Rn could have heen appointed 
1 2 ſo farourable to te Fracht pa- ordered upon 
bal in that tract and in no other, leaving tbt 
whole Bay of Biſcay, and the Atlantic Ocean, a8 
12 —— 
M. du Guay's fleet, as-- well: as for the returm of 
the ſhips from North America, which du Guay 
had beenſent out to oonvoyfaſe into port. Accords 
ingly M= du Guay ſoon got intelligence of Ad: 
- mira} Hawke's ſtrength and · ſtation, and the pur- 
1 paſes for which he had orders to lie there: And 
. like a ſpiilful ſenman, che French Admiral ſeized 
ofthe adron' s confine · 
ment ſo far diſtant from Breſl . and departing 
3 ———— 
the Atlantic Ocoan, and at a great diſtance from the 
coaſt, changing his oourſe, he ſtoodi directly for the 
| Land'sendof England; whereby he avoided: Ad- 
miral-Hawke's fleet cruiſing off Cape Fineſterrez 
arrived. ſafe in the Britiſh channel; fell in behind 
it with his ſquadron, endgevfai impie eee 

Ab 1 2 ene 
Upon advice of du Guay's ſaſe return, Ad- 
ro: Hawke was'called home where he arrived 
ontho'29th of Sepremiber,”: MS Foy 


E es Obleraionconcemning thi meaſure, on p. 132, 
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frigates] But, it is cinem aν,Ms only intends. 
ed tor temporary expedient.to.cover.themſelves 
from: .ugtianal..reſcntment, : . fon;rehis. Squadrons, 


ſailed on Octohen he Ach. and returned on the 
za) of November, ſcom a welters gruize,; which. 
wag" alþ rhe.daryige he was direſted t perform? 
Commodore Fraukland was ſent te the Weſt ladies 
with four wen of was, under che like inſtructions. 
Howevery hy the cm miſſim far: repriſals, the 
French ttade was diſtreſſeti And. ch in nav de 
prived'of a great bod; a ſeamen Hor, hafte treſſed. 
the end af the year, Our œuiſets braugbt 300 
merchant ſhips, many of which were very mch. 
from gt. Domivgo and Maruünicu a and 8 
ſailors, into ou Ports. 1 By which ze French 
govemment ve te diſtreſſad for. men and the met» 
chants and manufaturers were ruined. 


C | 


committed. to the, command. pf, Admiral Byngs, Admiral 


But this violent proceedings: vithout a formal Remarks = 
declaration oi War, on the part of Great Britain, — 


vas loudly iwpeached of injuſtice, and breach of 


proved of by many thinking people at home,. 

A pamphlet ſoon appeared with, rematleston 
this meaſure : the author of which. ſaid, 44+ Whilſt 
the French are palpably aunouious to the charge 
of having been originally the incendiaties of the 
var z whilſt the Engliſh have; on the eo: 


faith, hy che French miaiſtey, and not greatly: ap- 2 min 
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. 
bör iu done ee ac 
Ff their . honor. r 
The French, it is true, ſer us ih eee 
| cvitihſting/ofifiies withour  ptevious ; 
tion df war. But was ſuch: ar example't 92 be 0 yr 
oed ? Or can the matter we blame, Fe gives 

_ feaſon, and u ſanction for our own proc 
If they viotited the ſacred law of nati pr Tons 


unformal attack" 6p0n a fort, in an ob 

mote pot of nn jt 2 
i, to have inftintly declared war, and” to have 
Woe on terror ane: fi * 
wd dhe dignity f the natioh. n 1 A 
To urge, that it was ap ed Spain 90 would 


have joined with France, had Great Brita . 
clared war firſt, is 4 Weak ſuppoſition.” For an 
open alt of hoſtility is a more effectual declarat 8 
of war, than mere words in form. And we had 
that advantage of the French. Nothing g was more 
A than to Prove it.“ nnn 24 u. 
The fallute then of this effencial forth hu fur! 
 niſhedrhe French wich chat handle for geclaming 
aginſt us, m have uten ſuch advin- 


ern 


Tho — 2 
"The hoflities Wi ag e "them 
| ia u corner of North America, though tothe full, 
| ES eee as any we have, 
| inte retaliated upon then, were not of that glar-- 
| 18 * W — as the pred · 
4019 cory 


IIa DAT e | D. 
carried on. dy us. pan — 

e th . . — ke 
N 8 of a _.. 
prey of ich this roptuce had, an to them, - 
receiv 6 3 

ſurely ſuch a meaſure could not. humagly ſpeak- | 
ing, fail of bringiag it oo; So. that, to treat them 
ae erden capun, is as falſe, wich e · 
L mp 5.88 it is with reſpect to the law. t 
N Indeed, nothing could have been con- 
987 5 ors Homies fuck a good cauſe, 
1 oy the air Aa Keck of a bad one. 
6 playing the game agrecable to 
the French, They could;nat bus, 

= the damage z. ber though ghe mnerghangil ine 

tereſt 2K very dear do them, it was gonſidered 
K their ir SATA m; Therefore, 
chis Ab. th 1 Po 8 injury A wy Sree 
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: ad even ir 15 e the. gpipign, of 
"public, IO the ee 

e own, breach e hay nfo in che re- 

5 — Oe — ce 


Aale from, the. Eaſt Indies hinge cor "Ain? 
ome . en 2 ſtrength, in. che Engliſh, . 
5 De their former adyantaprs, over the , A negeci- 
m4 her allies !.and that a pegdciation, ation fer 
—— Heer betyeen . 4 aunders, the Engliſh, on foor 
gover- Dypleix. 


commiſſries an oue-part: having detected u tor. 
His forge- . ' Duploit 
- » wad from the Ge m Mogul, oppoime- 

| 2 — 
t e N r e een enen 


— he congreſs 


thihopoly. ' The Bugliſti were in pollemorr of the 


won, and the enemy well encutiiped Gpen the 
and 


illand before it; with a of exvalry; 
the river every Where" ſofdable ?: 
This ſitiration df che enemy was 
advantagk to pattzes ſent out 7 — 
ſteores, Which” 60nd” not be avoided!” Th 'the 
month of February t 754; they cut off a party of 
two captains, ſix! officers; 190 men rank Ard hle, 
fout pieces of caunon, Yoo Spbys;* and About 
n „wich 4 lartze cov f 
4 — by A party of 136 French infantty, 
| che fame miithber of deſercets,"'a French 
troop of about 90, 8% u large Body f 
_- Maifforecavalty, and the Matartds,” titling 
Alx about 10,000, with ſeven pieces of tanto 

And it was with rest botege d cold? thi 
anothet convoy eſcaped the like fate, on the 12th 
1 of Map alloying. In which. MKirmiſh- [welt 
a + "They difovered tin in was a Gao Gen find w to Sed 
er grass, called the Mogul'ss - and-angther, had 8 
©" Every grant from the Mogul is authenticated not only 
mall ſeal, on which is engraven the name of the Mogul, 

3:49 alſo with that of his Viſiers, 
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TY. Evvernor} and dy Duphin hid mnifcarried 4 the 


!bioke up, And hoſtilities cbm. 
renewed, knted, as dal, in che neighbouthoodrof In 
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wt ext A TE WR) aT wm 
about 200 Sepoyy, 39 private tien: wt 41 
wounded. and-fix-qfficers wounded; Ie . 


zardaus ſituation, our —— A 
whole mmeun dll r was: 


4s 19436557 Ianalr ay 


— narrows: to — —— of coniipany 
his deſign to — — 
pendent Eaſtern Prince, and to eſtabliſh his got 
vernment at their expence, and perhaps upon their 
ruin in thoſe parts; and dreading the conſequencas 
of a war wich tha Eugliſh, on that trading coaſt; 
in caſe of a rupture between Great Britain and 
—— which they were not able to ſupport; en- 
deavoured to get clear of Dupleix, and to eftabliſh 
a good harmony with the Eogliſh Eaſt India cum: 
pany at the ſame time: Having alfa intelligence 
that the Britiſh miniſtry had already diſpatched 
Rear Admiral Warſon, and Rear Admiral Pocock, Admirals 
1 a {quagroa,* pf capital ſhips, and Colonel 1 fe. 


and Po- 


1 ba March 3764 nnr — {1 d dd 
2 Confiſting' —— 70 gun, Cn e, with ; 
tex Airy Wau ba ae W Ae 
dene eee cn rn the = 
ER, "the Maus an —— Captain Mar Mar tags 

tin; and che King's Fiſher loop, r4 guns, Fan. 
| ml 
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— dy Thomas Saunders, Eſq; prefident 
. honourable: Bale Indic" company” cit 


_ ! Seebefore, p. 7. SH On the i 1th of O. 155 
Georges 


„ rer inf Rumnse wh 19 


George, 0n- the-part of the Engliſh unnd Ka ADA. 
ſodia com pany ; and by the Sieur Charles Robert. 175 


councils heieſtabliſhed prand;-Difector: General 
ofalit incha company of France. 
Mthe prawifional treaty t was agreed in te 
faſt article T hatythecrwor companies, Euglin 
and F renehy ſhould renounce for; ever all Moor- 
rbgoverhiientand dignity, and ne ver interfere in . 
yuliſfetener that may ariſe between the princes. 
af the chuntry n arhich article. the conduct of 
W Dupleix is particulariy pointed at and con- 
demned hoſe ambition had put him upon eyery 
devices of arms, of intrigue and forgery; to robe 
himſelf with the pageantry of an eaſtern mon- 
arch z w-forcaghim(clt into the Mooriſh governs 
ment, and to pillage the Nabobg,,&6-. Gfithein 
npaſure Ever fomenting difiereaces betu een: the 
Princes, of the country, ache mighe r 
megas come: in for a part of che ſpoſl. 

be ad, 3d, 4th, „ch, — — nds. - 
ue to the ſettlements ol both and thein dis 
ricts. By, the 84h article, it was agterd, 0 That 
theſe conditions accepted, on: boch ſides, aha 2 
bey axe not to he a law for definitive treaty nt wan; 
Vun Futope, ſhould gevertheleſs produce atruce = 
„ketucen the two nations and, thöir allies, until! 2 


* news be received 1 in India of the anſwers made 
in Europe concerning this agreement. By 
Vol, I. 0 the 


\ 


A truce 
concluded 
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the gth article, That neither nation ſhould be 
« allowed to procure, during the truce, any new 


ct grant or ceſſion, or to build forts for the defence. 


&« of new eſtabliſhments ; but only to rebuild and 
< repair the fortifications now ſubſiſting in the 
ce eſtabliſnmentsthey poſſeſſedat that time, in order 
ce to prevent their entire ruin. By the tenth, 
&« That until the arrival of anſwers from Europe 
« to theſe articles, which were to be diſpatched 
« by the firſt ſhips, to be ſubmitted to the deciſion 
te of the two companies, under the. pleaſure and 


"Mn approbation of the two crowns'; the two na- 
* tions ſhould not proceed to any ceſſion, retro- 


« ceſſion, or evacuation of what they now poſ- 
« ſeſs, every thing being to remain on the foot- 
ce ing of uti poſſidetis.” —And laſtly, „That in 
« regard to indemnification, the two nations may 
« expect for the expences of the war; This arti- 
6 cf6 odd b be amicably adjuſted in the definitive 
< treaty.” 
The articles and ſtipulations of a truce conclud- 

ed on the ſame day, and between the ſame parties 


to promote the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquility, in 


this part of India, were as follow: 


Art. I. To take place on the 11th of January 
1755, the day of the expiration of the ſuſpenſion 
of arms, proclaimed on the 31th of October 
1754: all hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe between the En- 
gliſh and French. 

Art. II. During this truce, which ſhall be in 
force until we are informed in India of the an- 


- fwers made in Europe concerning the ſaid provi- 


ſional 


G by Moy, 


my — oy. — a 
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fonal tedty ; the troops of the two nations, A. D. 
French and Engliſh, ſhall not act againſt each 1755: 
other, either as principals or auxiliaries: 
Art. III. The two nations; Engliſh and French, 
engage to oblige their allies to obſerve all that is 
ſtipulated for the accompliſhment of a truce byvit- 
tue of the treaty, and whoever ſhall dare to infringe 
it ſhall be reputed a common enemy, and ſhall be 
reduced to good order by force of arms. 

„Art. IV. If either of the two nations, French 
or Engliſh, or either auxiliary troops or allies, 
ſhalt commit any act of hoſtility, poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of any place; or any one ſhall cauſe any 
damage to be done to another during the aid 
truce, both oblige themſelves to make reparation; 
ptoportionable to the damage and to * entire 
teſtitution of whatever ſhall be taken. | 
Att. V. If the allies, or other troops in pay of 
either nation, ſhould be guilty of any act of hoſti- 
lity, or commit any pillages in the territories 
whereof eĩther nation is now in poſſeſſſon, it ſhall 
be law ful for both nations to tepulſe their infults 
dy force, by which the injured nation ſhall not be 
deemed to have infringed the preſent agreement. 
Art. VI. If the allies or auxiharies, troops of © 
either hation ſhall take up arms and inſult the 
countries of which the nation, they are allied to, 
is now in poſſeſſion: in this caſe, the two nations 
ſhall aſſiſt each other againſt this enemy, who thall 
thereby become the common enemy of both. 
Art. VII. The troops of the two nations ſhall 
be employed, during this truce in the care of 


O 2 their 
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their preſent eſtabliſhments and poſſeſſions; they 
may be tranſported. freely, and without any diffi- 
culty, from one place to another at the pleaſure 


of the Governor, Generals, Commanders, &c. 


of each nation; and all perſons actually under the 
protection of either flag, may likewiſe: go and 
come at pleaſure, without being poſeſed either 
in their effects or perſons. 1 
Art. VIII. Trade ſhall be free chang the 
Catnatick, and in all the countries to the north- 
ward of the Coromandel coaſt, for the two con- 
tracting nations: they may fetch/merchandizes 
from all the places in the dependance of each other, 
and tranſport them freely, without any reſtraint, 


through the reſpective jageers and territories. 


Att. IX. All common enemies, or the particu- 
lar enemies of either nation, who ſhall come to at- 
tack the Engliſh and French in their preſent poſ- 
ſeſſions, and trouble the tranquility Which is to 
reign in India, ſhall, be repulſed by the united 


5 force of. the two nations, French and Engliſh. 


Art. X. As ſoon as the truce is: proclaimed, 
the mutual exchange of priſoners ſhall be ſet about 
man for man, and means ſhall, be reſolved on for 
the eaſe of thoſe, which ſhall,not be exchanged. 

Art. XI. Commiſſaries ſhall. be appointed on 
both ſides, to examine into the infringe ments com- 
mitted by each party, or their auxiliary troops ot 
allies, and ſetile the reſtitution to be made of all 
the places taken, during the truce, againſt the 
tenor of the ſuſpenſion of arms; as likewiſe of all 
that may have been taken . them by the ſaid 


auxiliary 
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auxiliary troops, in merchandizes, effects, money, 


&c. and further to ſettle in a fixed method, for a | 


guide, during the whole time of the truce, all 


the names, and the extent of every country, pa- 
ragana”, and village, under the power and in the 


poſſeſſion of the two nations, Engliſh and French. 


Art. XII. It is agreed, that whenever, in the 


courſe of the truce, any complaint ſhall be made 
by either of the ſaid nations of an infringement of 
the fourth article, the ſaid commiſſaries on each 
fide appointed, ſhall certify and examine the fact, 
that juſtice may be done accordingly to the in- 


jured nation either by reſtitution or reparation, 


according to the nature of the injury received. 


Done at toy; George, Dec. 31, 1754. 


Dated at Pondicherry, | 
Gi 26, 1754- 


# © SEA 


Theſerreaties (though manifeſtly moſt favour: 
able to the French, as they left them at liberty to 
recover. from the unnatural ſtate, into which Du- 
pleix had thrown the company's affairs by his 
ambition, avarice, and tytanny: had opened a 
free trade and communication for their under- 
takings by ſea, and left ſo many eſſential points 
to be ſetiled by commiſſaries, with a people that 
are known never to determine in ſuch caſes but 
by the ſingle argument of their own convenience 
and intereſt) promiſed the Engliſh conſiderable re- 
lief from the burthen and hazard of war; and 


Remarks 
on theſe 
treaties. 


they were rendered more ſatisfactory by the de- 


» Diſtrict. - 
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the French rench 
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parture of M. Dupleia 3 WhO was ordered and 
ſent to France by the firſt ſhips ;/ and by the 
friendly conduct af M. De Sauſſay, commander 


of the French at Setingbam, who, being ſollicited 


by Nauderauze, the Maiſſorean General, with an 
offer of three lacks of rupees, to march off and 
leave him at liberty to ſurprize Trichinopoly, in 
1 of the 9 dane 55 
Udain 17 mo} 951 

But the Sieur Godehey bring ei i 
Europe, M. de Leyrit, his ſocceſſor, and M. Buſ- 
ſy, Who was left at liberty in the late treaty, to 
enlarge the valuable and extenſive poſſeſſions which 
the French held in the north, ſoon convinced the 
Engliſh that the tranquility was not founded upon 
ſuch a ſolid baſis, as expected; and that while 
one ſide of the country had laid dowa cheir arms, 
there was no ſecurity for our extenſive concerns 
and intereſts in other parts, For, expreſly con- 


trary to the ninth article of the proviſional treaty 
it appeared very early in the year 1755, that the 


French were endeavouting to acquire the domi- 


nion of all the-provinces of the Deckan *.-. Buſ- 
ſy demanded of Salabatzing, the poſſeſſton of the 
fort of Golconda; and Leyrit tool the part of 
the Polygar of the Velloure, the ſtrongeſt fort in 
the province, againſt his Sovereign the Nabob 
Mahomed Allee Cawn ; threarnin g: by lerter to 
the Governor of Madraſs, and by So 6L 300 
French, and as many Sepoys, from Pondicherry, 


© See the account of the war in India, by Richard Owen ' 
| Cambridge, * page 132. 


to 


— 
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to ſupport the rebel, and to oppbſe the Engliſh A. D. 
employed by the Nabob to collect his fevenues, mew 
from the tributary Princes that held under him v; 
our fleet having then ſailed upon an expedition to 
reduce the piratical ſtate of Angria, on the Mala- 
bar coaſt, which had for many years infeſted the 
trade of Bombay, and greatly endangered the na- 
vigation of, not only the Engliſh, but of the 
Dutch, &c. from Europe. i 
After this ſurvey of the tranſactions beyond the —— 
ſeas, let us return to the ſtate of affairs at home. 
Where at the end of September, the admiralty 
liſt of the royal navy exhibited a moſt formidable 
aſpect for our enemies to meditate upon. 1 con- 
ſiſted bars 8 
'r ſhip carrying 110 guns 1100 men Bridih 
5 ſhips carrying 100 — ooo men, each navy. 
1j A. %,, 
eee ee 
29 = ern 70 —— 480 158591 
39 —ů — 60— 400 
3! — 34 — 3460 
28 —— == 50— 300 , 
4— — — 44 — 250 
353k — —u—. 40 — 280 
422 —ůĩßv——— — 20 — 140 
31 carrying from 18 to 10o— 100 
213 Beſides a great many bomb ketches, fire 
— ſhips and tenders. e 
| ? Ibid. p. 117. 
O 4 


Such 
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A. D. Such a navy was ſufficient to oppoſe the united 

9755 maritime force of all Europe; hilſt chat of the 
French, even at che end of this: year, and in- | 
cluding Ws NN the ſtocks, amounted to | 


no more than n e te nuhadtib ad: 
French lic o 6. ſhipacarcyings86 guns HOVE? 
navy. T1969 a7 — 4131 | 
10 2 #347 1 | rien ——— r 40 un | 


10 Y - 45 


pill 31 — — 7 — N 


— 2 


| 

2 — — — g | 

6 — — . 30 — 

1 32 frigates 15 Qi 1 A ö 

Diana {4113-32119 f 

; 1173 [2 enact A 10 * In 

Frenchre- be French court as in as ack ned of 
Eng. Admiral Boſcawen's taking their two men of war, 0 
gainſt Ad- dreſſed up 4 freſh remonſtrance againſt Great [ 
miral Boſ- Britain to the court of Spain; and; repreſented i 
— this action, before a declaration of war, to be f 
ings. a proceeding, that threatned the very diſſolution 0 
of all faith amongſt nations; with a view draw | 

the Spaniards, at once, into their quartell . To { 
which Sir Benjamin Keene the Britiſn miniſter to . : 

His moſt Catholic Majeſty confronted va ſtrong £ 

Anſwerea Themorial, importing. That it Was well-known, 1 
by Sir (e the French fleet ſent to America, carried troops, 1 
Sn aàmmunition, and every neceſſary fordefending c 
4 countries, which the French hadunjuſtly uſurped 0 

in North America, and of which che Engliſh ſ 
claimed the property. That the rules of {elt- t 


e defence 
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te defence authorize eyeryination to render fruit- A. D. 
e eſs any attempt that may tend to its prejudice, 755. 
„That this right had been made uſe of only in 
„taking the two French ſhips of war, and that 
« the diſtinction of place might be interpreted in 
« favour of the Engliſh, ſeeing the two ſhips 
« were taken-on the coaſt of the countries where 
« the conteſt aroſe. Such was the diſpoſition or 
policy of the-Spanith court at this time, that they 
ſeemed ſatisfied- with Sir Benjamin Keene's anſwer 
to the French complaint; through the French mi- Reply of 
niſter replied-with obſerving, That the hoſtilities be French 
of the Engliſh had begun in the: European ſeas, 
from whence they had taken and carried a vaſt 
number of French ſhips * into their ports. 

But what is more extraordinary, the French Their pa- 
miniſtry ſtill maintained an apprarance of mode - cific pre- 
ration, and a deſire to accommodate matters with ntinued. 
Great Britain without coming to blows. It is 
certain they were afraid uf our ſuperiority at ſea, 
ſhould it be Jet looſe upon them; and they were 
diſappoimted of their American ſcheme, to ſecure 
their poſſeſſion by a ſuperiorityof European troops, 

& c. before we ſhould be ready to oppoſe them. 
Therefore any device to curb, or to keep us in- 
active was the , beſt game they could play. So 
that after we had carried the national reſentment 
to the lengths above related, taki ng every ſhip 
our eruiſers could meet with, and detaining both 
their cargoes and crews, the French miniſtry, as 
ſoon as they heard one of their men of war had 
taken at ſea, and brought the Blandford man of 


? About 195 * © his time. 


war, 
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A. D. war, belonging to his Britannic Majeſty into 
1755 Nantes, with Mr. Littleton, appointed Governor 
Blandford of Carolina on board ʒ; they ordered the Govet gor 
manof war to be ſet at liberty, and ſhortly after releaſed both 
releaſed the ſhip; and crew. Whatever might be the mo- 
home. tive for this reſtitution, whether to throw upon 


vs the breach of faith and the comtnencment of 


the war, or to provoke us to more moderate mea · 
ſures, it had no effect. Our preparations for ſe 
ſervice were accelerated with incredible activity 
and expedition. And the French in earneſt be- 
gan to make the beſt, of their caſe, in order to 
deprive us of the benefit of a naval war. Their 
Preparations for a land war went on with extraor- 


dinary diligence: They made ſure of the Empress 


Queen, our old ally, and marched great numbers 

of their troops to the coaſt of the Britiſh Chan- 

Threaten nel, to terrify us with an invaſion ; a-ſche me chat 

us with an had often delivered them from the power bf the 

IE Britiſh - arms, when ce eee 

2 us in open battle. ni 5 0 £46 

In the midſt of this hay his Majeſty: returned 

King's ue from his Electorate, which he left on the th of 

turn from September, and he arrived at his palace at * 
Germany. ſington om the 13th of the ſame month- 

The firſt thing his Majeſty did was to finiſh 

the treaty with Ruſſia, above mentioned a Which 

was ratified on the thirtieth of the ſame month. 

Debates But when this and the treaty with Heſſe Caſſel 

about the cant: before r 0 were canvaſſed 


treaties Aten . 9 7 18 t 
with Ru- O07 ; 
fiaundHeſ- q Ser page 135. 
ſe Caſſel. 


with 
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good deal of diſlike: and previous to that, 


he 
— King of Pruſſia taking great diſguſt at the 


with Nuſſia, which he looked upon 


in all the courts of Rurope, That he would op- 
poſo, with his utmoſt force, the entrance of 
« any foreign troops into the Empire, under any 
6 pretence whatever.“ feen ati 32016 

This Fpirited declaration by the King of Pruſ- 
fi, at a time France had erected and filled ſeveral 
great magazines in Weſtphalia, by permiſſion of 
the Elector of Cologne, and had already marched 
large bodies of troops towards the frontiers of the 
Empire, drew overtures from that court imme- 
diately. The Duke de Nivernoiſe was ſent to 
Berlin, and propoſed a new alliance with his Pruſ- 
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ſeventh article in his Britannic Majeſty's treaty | 
| | as a menace © 
levelled againſt himſelf, declared by his miniſters _ 


King of 
Pruffia's 
declarati- 
on that oc- 
caſion. 


Itseffeton 
France. 


ban Majeſty, in order to perſuade his Majeſty-to 
retract his declaration: and the French Ambaſa- 


dor's reception was ſuch as made England dubi- 
ous of the King's reſolution to abide by what he 
had declared. In this ambiguity his Britannic 
Majeſty dreaded the fate of his Electoral domi- 
nions;: in caſe Pruſſia might be gained over by 
France, whoſe forces on the Lower Rhine were 
provided with magazines, all the way to Hanover, 
applied alſo to the court of Pruſſia, with ſuch ad- 
vantageous propoſals, as made him entirely relin- 
quiſh all thoughts of further nęgociation with the 
Grand Monarch: Though our treaty with his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty did not take effect till ſome months 
after, | * 


- "0 


On Great 
Britain. 
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| _ of 
ry 
— 
aid Great 
Britain ac- 
| cording to 
treaty, 
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His Britannic Majeſty at the ſame time de. 
manded the auxiliaries, which he had a right unto 


by treaties, from the Empteſs Queen; ut, wich 


an unprecedented: ingratitude that heireſs of, the 
houſe of Auſtria, for whoſe ſupport againſt France 
in particular, Great Britain had ſpent and run our 


nation in debt more millions than her he 


dominions are worth; not only abſolutely refuſed 


to perform her engagements, under the pretence 


that an American war was not à caſe of our 


alliance with her: But afterwards, when re- 


National 
diſcontent 
with the 


miniſtry. 


quired by England alſo to defend her barrier 
towns in the Low Countries, obtained for her 
family by Britiſh blood and treaſure, on that ex- 


preſs condition, ſhe excuſed herſelf from the ſer · 
vice, under a — of her fears from enen 1 


of; Pruſſia. IE 11353: 711 T$p- 3tt {it 45 4 
„dien — to be greatly ame at dhe 

meaſures of che court. The, miniſtry, notwith- 

ſtanding the attention given, all this year, to our 


marine, and the lengths they had run, in making 


repriſals, and in commencing hoſtilities in, North 
America, were ſo - perplexcd and diſpirited with 
the news of Braddock's defeat that they; ſeemed 
wavering in their councils, and more inclingg to 
an aceommodation, than to proceed in their de- 
mands of ſatisfaction, and to maintain their na- 
tional right, by way of arms. And his Majeſty's 
taking ſuch a powerful armyof Ruſſians and Heſ- 


ſians into Britiſh pay, without canſent of, parlia- 
ment, - and,. as. it was ſuggeſted, having drawn 


0 the Treaſury for a part of the money (which 
had 


r ·F ¶ ůͤl WET. end Ie ]³¹Ü¹i TR 
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had been particularly intended by the vote of 
credit in the laſt ſeſſions of parliament for the ſea 
ſervice and to maintain our poſſeſſions in North 
America) to make good his agreement with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel ; this created a jealouſy 
in the people; that it was intended to enter into ſuch 
continental meaſures, as would neceſſarily deprive 


Great Britain of the means to diſtreſs the enemy 


by ſea, and to do herſelf juſtice in America. 
The ſpirit of the nation at this juncture, will 
beſt appear from the political obſervations pub- 
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Remarks 
on theſpi- 
rit of the 


liſhed by the patriots. It was'obſerved, That the nation. 


nation had been long under the direction of ſtate 
empericks; whoſe only merit had been to ſkin 
our wounds and palliate our diſtempers. That it 
was now time to ſearch the wound to the bottom, 
and to apply wholeſome and regular medicaments 
to the almoſt corrupted body: That the cure, 
though perhaps painful, muſt be ſpeedily under- 
gone: becauſe a delay would certainly bring on 
more dreadful ſymptoms, and infallibly end in 
political death. That the nation had been long 
deluded by the magic ſound of words, and ſome 
of the principal men had been drove from the 
throne by odious diſtinctions and falſe imputa. 


tions; whereby the rancour and animoſity of par- 


ties had been kept up, and the Sovereign de- 
prived of the aſſiſtance of ſome of the ableſt of 


his ſabjeRs, moſt firmly attached to his perſon 


and family: That we were loaded with a moſt 
heavy debt, and alarmed by imminent dangers 
from within; and juſt upon the brink of a war 
ö with 
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with'a grear, and our moſt powerful e enemy; ; the 


event of which, might * determine our beihg as 4 
free and independent nation. Therefote, that 
nothing leſs than a vigorous exertion of our na- 
tural rights, and unanimous concurrence, with the 


divine aſſiſtance, in the defence of our liberties, 


King and country could prevent us from ſinking 
under the weight of ſuch multiplying and ue 
ing evils. 

Does not the voice of the people, PONY 
who pay the taxes. cry loudly at preſent for a war, 
to reſtrain the ambitious views of our perfidious 
neighbours the French ; So that let thoſe, now 
concerned for the nation, ſteer clear of the blun- 


ders, miſtakes and malpractices, which deprived 


Great Britain of the advantages expected in & 
laſt war; and make the true intereſt of their coun 

try, the ſole object of their operations, and thy 
need not doubt of og W 0 n 
tion | 7 
be intereſt ofthis nation is b ant 
obvious, that honeſty can never miſtake it: we 
want no extraordinary talents to feel our own 
ſtrength; or ta know our own.good. The ſea is 


our element ta fight upon, ſhips are our caſtles : 


and our marine is an qver- match for all Europe: 
We may in ſuch a war humble the Grand Mo- 


narch, and reduce bim to ſubmit to equitable 


terms of peace. It is as natural for Britain to 
truſt in her fleets, as a bull in his horns, or A lion 
in his paws. But on the Continent Franee muſt 


beggar 


a * nnn li... ** 
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beggar us and diſpoſe us to accept of zh di- A. D. 


dans ſhe may pleaſe. t grant. 

As for ſublidiary forces; it was aſked, What 
kad the Britin empire got by the, vaſt. ſums of 
mapey. paid in ſubſidies ta the Dutch, Saxons, 
Bavarians,, Heſſians, Hanoverians, Danes, Ruſ- 
fans; Pruſſians, Hungarians, to the King of Sar- 
dinia, the Duke af Wolfenbuttle, and to God 


knows whe beſides? All of whom had taken Bri- 


tiſn pay Within, ſixty years paſt, without enabling 
us to humble one enemy, or to ſecure a firm, laſt- 


ing and equitable peace: or to ſtrike ſuch terror 


into our enemies, that they durſt not invade our 
property, plat againſt our liberty, or to interrupt 
our trade, and without recovering the balance of 
Europe, or nutting our allies out of the power ot 
the common enemy. What then is Britain to ex- 
pect from numerous and ſtill more expenſive ſub- 
ſidiary treaties? but a national debt, which, if 
not timely prevented, would in the end, reduce 


us to beggary and contempt. Every one knows 


that our land forces, whether mercenaries or ſub- 
ſidiary, have no influence upon the councils of 
our enemies. It is our naval force they are afraid 
of. It is the number of our ſquadrons of ſhips 

of war, when they are well manned and appointed, 
under brave; experienced and honeſt commanders, 
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and not a ſtanding army at home, nor a ſubſidiary 


amy abroad, that gives us a due influence at fo- 
reign courts. Such was the nn cas 
eee nation ay this tim 8g 210 0 


The 
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London. 
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The parliament being ſummoned to meet on 
the 13th of November the city of London ad- 
Addreſsof dreſſed his Majeſty, not with the flattery of a 


miniſterial faction, to deceive and poiſon the ear 


of the Sovereign; to ſmother the complaints and 


prayers of the people, to palliate the national 


diſtreſſes, and to ſkreen our enemies from juſt re- 


venge; but with language and ſentiment, that 


flowed from hearts replete with truth and liberty, 
and intended to rouſe the Britiſh lion from a ſtate 
of dangerous ſecurity, by making a tender of their 


lives and fortunes, to enable his Majeſty to begin 


and carry on a juſt and neceſſary war againſt an 
enemy, that is not to be bound by treaties 3 nor 
to be ſatisfied with any thing leſs than our ruin: 
but who may at any time be humbled by a proper 
exertion of that naval force, with which Provi- 
dence has bleſſed and diſtinguiſhed this nation, 


and enabled it, above all others, to defend itſelf. 


This was followed by addreſſes of the ſame import 
from the whole nation. 

His Majeſty met his parliament on the 13th of 
November, and opened the ſeflions with the fol- 
wing ſpeech, 

My Lords and Gentlemen! The — 
conjuncture of affairs, and my conſtant incli- 
nation to have the advice and aſſiſtance of my 
parliament on all important occaſions have made 
me deſirous to meet you here as early as poſſible. 
Since your laſt ſeſſion I have taken ſuch meaſures 
as might be moſt conducive to the protection of 


our poſſeſſions i in America, and to the regaining 
| ſuch 
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ſuch parts thereof, as had been encroached upon, 
and invaded, in violation of the peace, and con- 
trary to the faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties. For 


this purpoſe the maritime power of this kingdom 


has been got ready with the utmoſt application 


and expedition, and been ꝓrincipally employed. 


Some land forces have been ſent from hence to 


North America; and all proper encouragement 
has been given to the ſeveral colonies there, to 


exert themſelves in their own defence, and in the 


maintenanee of the rights and poſſeſſions of Great 


Britain. 

With à firicere defire to preſerve my people 
from the calamities of war, as well as to prevent, 
in the midſt of theſe troubles, a general war from 


being lighted up in Europe, I have been always 


teady to accept reaſonable and honourable terms of 
accommodation ; but not ſuch have hitherto been 


propoſed"6n"the part of France. I have alſo con- 


fined my views and operations to hinder France 
from making new encroachments, or ſupporting 
thoſe already made; to exert our right to a ſatiſ- 
faction for hoſtilities commenced in a time of pro- 


found peace; and to diſappoint ſuch defigns, as, 


from various appearances and preparations, there 
is reaſon to think have been formed againſt my 
kingdoms and dominions. —By theſe methods TI 


have purſued the plan, which T formerly pointed” 


out to you; and for which I had the ſatisfaction 
to receive the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of your vigorous 
ſupport. What other power can object to pro- 
ceedings ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our own de- 
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A. D. fence and ſecurity ? My. good brother, the King 
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ſees. with concern theſe differences; and 
the part which, he generoully takes in the common 
welfare of Europe, makes him carneftly wiſh: the 
preſervation of the public tranquillity. He has 
alſo given aſſurances, that he will continue in the 
ſame pacific ſentiments. In purſuing theſe. great 
ends, I make no doubt of the vigorous and chear. 
ful ſupport of my parliament : and that while | 
am engaged in this juſt and national cauſe, the 
affectionate. aſſurances, which they gave me the 
laſt ſeſſions will be effectually made good; lu 
conſequence thereof, I have greatly increaſed my 
naval armaments, augmented my land forces in 
ſuch a manner as might be leaſt burthenſome; 
and have concluded a treaty with the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and another with the Landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, which ſhall be laid before you. His Ma- 
jeſty concluded with obſerving that the ſervices 
would require large ſupplies: declaring that he 
aſked no more than ſhould be requiſite for the 
effectual carrying on of thoſe meaſures, which 
would be neceſſary to ſupport what has been be- 


gun, according to their inclination, for the ſecu- 


rity of his kingdoms and dominions and for the 


purpoſes already mentioned, of an extraordinary 


expence made this year by him, in purſuance of 
the power given him by parliament z and pro- 
miſing that whatever ſhould be granted, ſhould 
be applied with the ſtricteſt oeconomy to thoſe 


uſes only, for which it ſhall be given, 
This 
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- This ſpeech met with uncommon oppoſition in 
both houſes of parliament, which appeared in the 
formation of the addreſs from each houſe. The Debates 


miniſterial party amongſt the Lords had inſerted 


ſelves as obliged by the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, 
gratitude, and honour, to ſtand by and ſupport 
his Majeſty in all ſuch wiſe and neceſſary mea- 
ſures and engagements, as his Majeſty might have 
taken in vindication of the rights of his crown, 
or to defeat any attempts, which might be made 
by France, in reſentment for ſuch meaſures; and 
to aſſiſt his Majeſty in diſappointing or repelling 
all ſuch enterprizes, as might be formed, not 
only againſt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt any 
other of his dominions, though not belonging to the 
ovon of Great Britain, in caſe they ſnould be at- 
tacked on account of the part, which his Majeſty 
had taken for maintaining the eſſential intereſt of 
his kingdoms.” The other Lords in the oppoli- 
tion, headed by Lord Temple, would not agree 


to this inſertion ; becauſe, in the firſt part of it, 


the wiſdom of the houſe was proſtituted, by en- 
gaging to approve of the treaties with Ruſſia and 
Heſſe Caſſel, which ey had not ſeen, and which 
they apprehended could be of no uſe to Great 
Britain : and in the ſecond part, they would be 
guilty of the greateſt indiſcretion, by conſenting 
to meaſures, which manifeſtly engaged this na- 
tion in a continental connection for the defence of 


A. D. 
1785. 


_— the 


in their addreſs, * That they looked upon them- thisſpeech 


Amongſt whom, it is ſaid, were Lord Hallifax, Lord 


Talbot, and Earl Pomfret. 
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A.D. Hanover; that could not be ſupported by Great 


1755 


His Ma- 

jeſty's an- 
ſwer tothe 
addreſs of 
the Lords. 


Britain, and would be ſo far from being of advan- 
vantage to us at ſea, or in America, that, it was 
to be feared, might, in the end, difable the nation 
from defending itſelf in other parts of the 
world. - But the court party, upon putting the 
queſtion, carried their addreſs with this inſertion, 
by a great majority of voices TT the ro of 
argument. 

- His Majeſty received this addreſs with the fol 
lowing moſt gracious anſwer :—* My Lords I 
give you my thanks for this dutiſul and affectionate 
addreſs. I ſee with the greateſt ſatisfaction the 
zeal you expreſs for my perſon and government, 
and for the true intereſt of your country; which 


I am determined to adhere: to. The afſurance, 


Debates 
on the ad- 
dreſsin the 
Houſe of 
Commons 


which you give me for the defence of my territo- 
ries abroad, are a ſtrong proof of your affection 
for me, and regard for my honour. Nothing 


ſhall divert me from purſuing thoſe meaſures, 


which will effectually maintain the poſſeſſions and 


rights of my kingdoms, and procure reaſonable 


and honourable terms of accommodation.“ 

The addreſs in the Houſe of Commons was 
dreſſed up with the ſam zeal, gratitude and 
warm aſſurance to ſupport his Majeſty and bis 


foreign dominions: and with their approbation of 


the treaties he had made; but not yet laid before 
that houſe; and was carried, upon a diviſion, by 
a great majority, though ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
ſeveral gentlemen in high poſts under the gavern- 
ment; amongſt whom * Bilſon Legge, Eſq 


the 
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the Chancellor and Under-Treaſurerofhis Majeſty's A. D. 
Exchequer, and William Pitt, Eſqʒ Pay- Maſter of 735 
his Majeſty's forces, are ſaid to have diſtingwiſbed 
tnemſelves on the part of their country. | 

His Majeſty. when he received the addreſs of 
the Houſe of Commons, gave the following an- lis la- 
ſwer, Gentlemen! I thank you for this dutiful jeſty's an- 
and loyal addreſs. Tou may be aſſured, akhough ei 0. 
[ wiſh for nothing more than a ſafe and honour- greg. 
able accommodation, I am determined to protect 
and maintain the valuable and undoubted rights 
and poſſeſſions of my crown. Your aſſurances, 
that you will afliſt me in the defence of my fo- 
reign dominions, if they ſhould be attacked, on 
account of the meaſures I am purſuing for the true 
intereſt of theſe kingdom, are ſuch proofs of your 
affection to me, and of your regard to my ho- 
nour, as give me the greateſt ſatisfaction.“ 

How triumphant ſoever the court enjoyed this * 
advantage by a majority in parliament, the country diſguſt. 
conceived a very mean opinion of the miniſtry, 
eſpecially of Henry Fox, Eſq; who, three days 
before the ſeſſion was opened, had ſucceeded Sir 31. . 
Thomas Robinſon, in the office of one of his Ma · Secretary 
jeſty's principal Secretary's of State, and was em- of State. 


powered by his Majeſty to manage his intereſt in 
parliament. The nation's attention was imme- 
diately fixed upon this new miniſter, and made 
him reſponſible for the addreſſes above · mentioned, 
and for an intention to involve his country in a 
continental war, to the prejudice of our national 
intereſt. Which diſcontent was heightened very 

9 ſoon 
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made Chancellor of the Exchequer*. 
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ſoon after by a draught from Ruſſia, for a part of 
the ſubſidy agreed for in the late treaty with the 
Czarina; and yet not provided for by parliz- 
ment: and therefore it was refuſed by part of the 
miniſtry. TWICE; WELLS 

The miniſter took uncommon pairis, even from 
one 'member's houſe to another, to divide the 
country party, and even to condemn in private 


- converſation the meaſures he was purſuing in par- 


liament, and to pledge his - honour for the up- 
rightneſs of his intentions, and his averſion to 
continental connections. But, when no art was 
powerful enough to.conceal the falacy of his heart, 
he was reſolved to try what might be done by re- 


moving the patriots from all ſhare and poſts in the | 


government. Accordingly Henry Bilſon Legge, 
Eſq; and William Pitt, Eſq; were diſmiſſed from 
their employments, for diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
on the part of their country, in the late partiz- 
mentary debite ; and Sir George Lyttleton was 
But, neither 
1 30116 did 
; 7 71 | f 17 2. 11 1178 ne 
There was a new commiſſion for the Treaſury, conſiſt- 
ing of the Duke of Newcaſtle, the Earl of Darlington, Sir 
George Lyttleton, Thomas Hay and Robert Nugent, Eſq; 
But ſuch was the fickleneſs of the times, that on the ibth 
November the Earl of Darlington and Mr. Hay were removed 
from the Treaſury, and appointed Pay- Maſters-General in 
the room of Mr Pitt. Earl Gower was ſworn of the Privy- 
Council and made Keeper of the Privy-Seal ; the Duke of 
Marlborough made Maſter-General of the Ordinance. Lord 
Anſon, Sir William Rowley, William Ponſonby, Thomas 
Villiers, Edward Boſcawen, Richard Edgecumbe, Eſq; and 


Lord Bateman were conſtituted Lords of the Admiralty. 
| This 
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did this violent ſcheme anſwer, his expectations. 
Neither places, penſions, nor power were the objects 
of a patriotic heart. Ihe great men, diſplaced for 
their virtue, perſevered in their endeavours to 
prevent the fatal conſequences of a war, an the 
conti nent, prejudicial to our national intereſt. 
So that, when the treaties of Ruſſia and Heſſe 
came before parliament, they did not receive the 
ſanction of thoſe houſes, without very warm de- 
bates 3 and ſeem. to have reccived the approbation 
of the houſe of commons, only to preſerve his Ma- 
jeſty's honour, and to defend thoſe countries, 
which might be attacked merely on account of our 
F with France. 

Without doors the nation rang wah theſe or the 
like expreſſions.— The quarrel with France, at 
preſent; is not for any of thoſe ruinous motives, 
which have kindled ſo many bloody wars, in ſup- 
port of foreign ſtates; nor for dominion, nor ex- 
tent of territory; but for extent and protection of 
trade: It is whether the trading genius of Great 
Britain or France ſhall prevail. It is whether 
Great Britain or France ſhall rule the main. 
France has taken meaſures to ruin our trade 
and navigation. They have uſurped upon thoſe 
territories, by which our naval power and our 
trade are ſupported. What therefore have we to 
do? But to prepare in time for a vigorous, and, 
7 a long war; to r our fleets out con- 


This was called the miniſtry, with Mr. Fox at the head ; 
but tew of them were conſulted i in the adminiſtration of the 
moſt important affairs. | 
F 4 ſtantly z 
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ſtanelys to ſuppIà our people abundantly with 
proviſions, ſtores, and money; a great deal of 
which muſt be wanted to carry on a war in Ame. 


rica: and therefore, it is to be hoped, that we 


ſhall not wantonly and unprofitably ſquander it 


How e- 


Supplies ; 


raiſed by 
parlia- 
ment. 


away in Germany. It is not meet we ſhould take 
the childrens bread and caſt it to the dogs. What, 
then, in the name of common ſenſe, can be the 
meaning of hireing troops in Germany, or Ruſ- 
ſia? To pretend that they are for our aſſiſtance, 
is an impoſition upon che common e per. 
of mankind. 

In order to quiet theſe aa} the gi of 
a large body of French troops down to their 
coaſts,” furniſhed the miniſterial/ agents, with an 
artificial argument, to tetrify the people into a 
better opinion of the ſubſidiary treaties. They 
venitlited to ſay; that theſe ſubſidiary troops were 
not only intended originally, but would- ſoon be 
found neceſſary, and imported, for the defence 


of our iſland, againſt a French invaſion, to be 


Carell fiſts teeculion by flat · bottomed boats, and 


ſuch ridiculous, incredible veſſels, But, "argu- 


ments, that work only on our fears,” and-don't 


conciliate a confidence and aſſection, ſeldom pre- 
vail in ſettling the ming. 


Yet, while the nation was agitated vy the ter- 
rors of an invaſion, and by the apprehenſions of 
a war in the hands of a miniſtry, obnoxious for 
their flattery about the throne, and for their attach- 


ment to continental meaſures, the houſe of com- 


mons agreed to the ſupplies for the enſuing year, 
and 
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and provided for the deficiences of the proviſion A. D. 
for the former year. The houſe voted © 50,000 755. 


| ſeamen, including 9138 marines, and 34, 263 fol- 
diers. In January following they voted ten new 
regiments of foot, and 11 troops of light dra- 
goons, beſides the former. They likewiſe voted 
298, 5341: 178. 10d for the maintainance of 
forces 'already in dur Ametican colonies; and 
79,9151. 6s. od. for fix regiments of foot from 
Ireland to ſerve in North America and the Eaſt 
Indies. 15, 000l. gratuity to New England for 
fairhful ſervices, and 5000]. to Sir William John- 
ſon in particular. 20,000 l. to the King of mn 
121,447l. 28. 6d. for Hanoverian forces. 
The warlike preparations in South France be- 
gan about this titme to attract the attention of all 
Europe. And it was with ſome degtee of confi- 
dence repreſented to be intended againſt Minorca: 
But this information was totally diſregarded by 
our miniſtry; which affected to interpret all the 
motions of the French in every part of their king- 
dom, to be deſtined either againſt the Britiſh: iſles, or 
America, or againſt Hanover. y inculcating and 
perſuading the firſt report amongſt the well · mean · 
ing people, they prepared them to acquieſce to 
the meaſures of the court; and by the ſecond 
bros. endeavoured! to adele the diſlike the 


rr bes bes 
x On the 2 — 133 e 5 N this Time che 
Eſperance man, of war ſailing from Rochfort to Breſt, to be 


completely manned was taken, with zoo men on board, and 


79 guns, by the Otford, Caprain Stevens, after three hours 
| engagement, and brought into Plymouth, 
Engliſh 
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A. D, Engliſh had to the ſubſidiary forces to cover l 
1755-. Majeſty's electoral dominions. 
_— The Miniſter drove on ſehu · like by his mai 
| ig che houſe z,/and,, to. give the better proof of 
his principles, he carried ſuch affairs, as under an- 
other miniſtry would have given him a real cauſe 
to, inveigh againſt their arbitrary Proceedings. 
For, in the act for the more ſpeedy; manning of 
A danger- his Majeſty's navy he had this clauſe added, That 
dus clauſe d the commiſſioners impowered under this act 
2 = might order wherever and whenever they 
bill, “ pleaſed, a general ſearch to be made for ſuch 
<< perſons, (there deſcribed) in order to their being 
© brought. before them to be examined: that the 
<«.-pariſh and town: officers. might, without am 
i ſuch, order ſearch; for and ſecure ſuch perſons, 
in ordet to convey they before the ſaid com- 
* miſſioners to be examined: and that when ſuch 
« perſon or perſons were judged by the recruiting 
<< offieer to be fit ſor his Majeſty's ſervice, he or 
59 they ſhould, be dee med a lifted ſoldier, and 
e eommitted to a place of ſafety or to a public 
ic priſon. y a ne clauſe added to the act for 
extending the maritime laws to America, 2 re- 
cruiting officer was empowered to enliſt and detain 
an indented ſervant, though his maſter ſhould re- 
claim him, upon paying ſo much as two juſtices 


of the peace ſhould allow. Both which clauſes in 
the hands of a wicked and enterprizing admini- 
{tration might have been made ſuch uſe of, as 

would have undermined the bill of rights, and 


been inconſiſtent with that ſecurity, which is pro- 
ws vided 
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vided by our happy aneh for the: liberty of A. D. 


the ſubject: 


1755» 


But this was are Fey very winiſter,/ who Foreign 


the ſupport of Hanover and our German brought 
allies for taking German and Ruſſian troops into into 


Britiſn pay, made the terrors of an invaſion, in- land. 


duſtriouſiy propagated for miniſterial purpoſes, 
the prop of that diſgraceful, and dangerous mea- 
ſare of calling over Hanoverian and Heſſian 
troops to defend England from the attempts of 
the French: by which Hanover and Heſſe were 
left expoſed to the danger of the French army, as 

had been ſuggeſted both from the throne and in 
the debates for the ſubſidiary treaties : and Eng- 
land, with a powerful army of her own children, 
was put under che protection of foreign troops. Mr. 
Fox, by a meſſage from his Majeſty, got both the 
houſes to approve of his requifition and bringing 
over a body of Heſſian troops, and then to ad- 


dreſs his Majeſty to bring a body of Hanoverians“ 


over alſo, into this kingdom. And accordingly 
theſe foreign troops, notwithſtanding all che pre- 
tended fears of ſome people for Hanover, &c. 
dende r eren 1 n in ene one 


Mie 11:5 2434 bo 
"MI * The W e fo, 5 3 af 6544 foot, 
with the general officers and train of artillery from Feb, 23, 
1756, to Dec. 24 following, together with the ſubfidy pur- 
ſuant to treaty, 163,3571. 98. 9d. | | 


The parliament granted for the charge of 860y foot with 
the general officers, train of artilley and hoſpital, from May 
11, 1756, to December 24 following, 121,4471. 28. 6d. 

* 8000 Heflian foot and goo horfe, landed at Southamp- 
ton, on the 15th of May. 10,000 Hanoveriaus landed the 
21ſt of May at Chatham. 


month 
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A. D. month, Such expedition, and fo little need of 
1785. foreign troops to guard our coaſts, created great 
Creates jealouſies; and made the people of England more 
| TY afraid of their military friends, than the hoſtilities 
of an open enemy; dreading, from the ſpecimen 
of thoſe acts which ſtruck at the root of the 
ſubjects liberty, that theſe forces might be called 
in to enable the miniſtry to proceed to more vio- 
lent meaſures. But under ſo good and gracious 
a King, as then reigned, his ſubjects had reaſon 
to: hope for better things, and theſe deſpotic acts 
ſerved only to bring ſuch an odious ane 
— to a ſudden end. 
Pacific Several paſſages both in his Majeſty! 85 ee 
meaſures and his anſwers to the addreſſes of his parliament, 
y the ſeemed to leave the French ſome hopes of ſucceſs 
French hy way of negociation; if not to ſettle affairs 
amicably, yet to amuſe the Britiſh court, till they 
might be perfectly prepared to execute their im- 
portant ſchemes. We are indulged in this ſuppo- 
ſition by that extraordinary correſpondence carried 
on between the two crowns, during the receſs of 
parliament, at Chriſtmas; which produced the 
following letter, from M. Rouille miniſter and 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, to Mr. Fox, 
ſecretary of ſtate to the King of England; dated 
n 21ſt of December. | 


SIR. 


M Rou- B command of the King my W J have the 
— 15a Honour to ſend Jour woes the en me- 
toM. Fox morial, feng 
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« The King is able to demonſtrate to the whole A. P. 


univerſe, by authentic proofs, that it is not owing 
to his Majeſty that the differences relating to Ame- 
rica, have not been amicably accommodated.— 
The King, being molt ſincerely deſirous to main- 
tain the public peace, and a good underſtanding 
with his Britannic Majeſty, carried on the nego- 
ciation relative to that ſubject, with the moſt un- 
reſerved confidence and good faith. The aſſur- 
ance of the King of Great Britain's diſpoſition to 
peace, which, his Britannic Majeſty and his mini- 
ſtry were: conſtantly repeating both by word of 
mouth and in writing, were ſo formal and preciſe, 
that the King could not, without reproaching him- 
ſelf, entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of 
the court of London's intentions. It is ſcarce 


poſſible to conceive how theſe aſſurances can be 


reconciled with the orders for hoſtilities, given in 
November 1754, to General Braddock, and in 
April 1755, to Admiral ,Boſcawen. —— The at- 
tack and capture, in July laſt; of two of the 
King's ſhips in the open ſea, and without a decla- 
ration of war, was a public inſult to his Majeſty's 
flag; and his Majeſty would have immediately 
manifeſted his juſt reſentment of ſuch an irregular 
and violent proceeding, if he could have imagined 
that Admiral Boſcawen acted by the orders of his 
court. For the ſame reaſon the King ſuſpended, 

at firſt, his judgment of the piracies, that have 
been committed. for ſeveral months by. the Eng- 
liſh men of war, on the navigation and commerce 


of his Majeſty's ſubjects, in contempt of the law 
of 


* 
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owes to 1 own glory, the dignity of his crown, 


and the defence of his people, if he deferred any 
longer the demanding of a ſingle reparation for 
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of nations, the faith of treaties, the uſages eſtab- 


liſhed'among civilized nations, and the regard 


they reciprocally owe to one another. The fenti- 
ments of his Britannic Majeſty gave the King 
room to expect, that at his return to London, he 
would difavow the conduct of his admiralty and 
naval officers, and give his Majeſty a ſatisfaction 


proportionate to the injury and the damage. But 


ſceing that the King of England, inſtead of pu- 
niſhing the robberies committed by the Engliſh | 


navy, on the contrary encourages them, by de- 


manding from his ſubjects freſh ſupplies againſt 
France ; his Majeſty would fall ſhort in what he 


the outrage done to the French flag, and the 
damage done to the King's ſubjects. 

His * Majeſty therefore, thinks proper to ap- 
ply directly to his Britannic Majeſty, and demand 
from him immediate and full reſtitution for the 


French ſhips, as well men of war, as merchant- 


men, which, contrary to all law, and all decorum, 


have been taken by the Engliſh navy; and of all 


the officers, ſoldiers, marines, guns, ſtores, mer- 
chandize, and in general of every thing belong- 


ing to theſe veſſels. 


The King will always chuſe to owe to the King 


of England's equity, rather than to any thing 


elſe, that ſatisfaction, which he hath a right to 
demand: and all the powers in Europe will un- 


doubtegly ſee in this ſtep, which he hath deter- 
mined 
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mined to was a new and, peng that 
- invariable, love of peace, which. direcks, all, his 
counſels-and, reſolutions. —If his Brirannic Ma- 
jeſty orders reſtitution of the veſſels in queſtion, 
the King will be diſpoſed to enter inta a negocia- 
tion for that further ſatisfaction, which i is legally 
due to him, and will continue defirous, as he. hath 
always been, to have the diſcuſſions relating to 
America, determined by an equitable. and ſolid 
accommodation. But if, contrary to all hopes, 
the King of England ſhall refuſe what the King 

demands, his Majeſty will regard this denial 5 
juſtice, as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 


and as a formed deſign in the court of, Ska 
to diſturb the t of Beer 


ob. $6 7s od 
AY DO: 


14 no 


Mr. Fax ſent to M. Di the following 


anſwer”; dated at Whitehall, January 1 3.4756, 
e e e AN 561 


1 F = ü -p oy - 
14 1149 1 


81 R. nor 


Received on the 3d ale the letter dated the 
* 21ſt paſt, with which your excellency honoured 
me, together with the memorial ſubjoined to it, 
I immediately laid them before the King my mal- 
ter; and by his command T have the honour to 
inform your excellency, that his Majeſty continues 
defirous of preſerving the public tranquillity : but 
though the King will readily conſent to an equi- 


; I French, i becoming the fe miner ff inte | 


Britin court. | * 
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Mr. Fox's 
anſwer. 


A. D. 


Remarks 


on this 
corre- 


ſpondence 
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table and ſolid accommodation, his-Majeſty can - 
not grant the demand that is made of immediate 
and full reſtitution of all the French veſſels, and 
whatever belongs to them, as the preliminary 
condition of any negociation ; his Majeſty having 
taken no ſtep, but what the hoſtilities begun by 
France, in a time of profound peace, (of which 
he hath the moſt authentic proofs) and what his 
Majeſty owes to his:own honour, to the defence 
of the tights and poſſeſſions of. his crown, and 
the ſecurity of his kingdoms, rendered juſt and 
Ps * os we gy to vey" Ke. 


Te ne of this extiſpondence between 
two nations ſo far engaged in hoſtilities, as Great 
Britain and France were at this time, would not 
permit his Britannic Majeſty to anſwer M. Rou- 
illes letter otherwiſe, than by his ſecretary of 
ſtate, and required ſome method to take off the 
diſagreeable apprehenſions, which it began to dif- 
fuſe among the people, already diſſatisfied with 


dhe pacific conduct of the miniſtry, and to expoſe 


The Bri- 


tiſh mini- 
ſtry's re- 
marks on 
M. Rou- 
ille's me- 


morial, 


to the ſeveral courts of 'Evrope, the falſhood of 
the imputa utations”. and facts therein contained. 
Therefore the mibiftty cauſed remarks tobe made 
on the principal articles 'of its contents; which 
were publiſhed and diſperſed at all the courts of 
Europe. 

In the firlt place, it is therein ewürkelh That 
whatever may have been, or are now, the ſenti- 
ments of the moſt Chriſtian King, with regard to 


the differences concerning North America, it is 
| unineky. 
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unlucky, that the conduct of the court of Ver- A. D. 


Gilles, towards Great Britain, ſhould correſpond 


ſo ill to the diſpoſition, which M. Roville's memo- 
rial aſcribes to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to 


the profeſſions of good faith and unreſerved con- 
fidence, with which, it was pretended, the negocia - 
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tion was, on their part carried on. And if itbefrom 


the courſe of this negociation, ** that the authen- 


«tic proofs; are to be drawn; by which the moſt 


&« Chriſtian King is able to demonſtrate to the 
+ whole world; that it is not: owing to him that 
the differences in queſtion have not been amica- 


« bly accommodated, it may not be improper to 


tonch upon ſome parts thereof, and ſhew that 


every fact bears n to his * e 3 


moderation. 


For, 8 oſ January DEE the hd 


Ambaſſador returned to London, and made great 
proteſtations of his court's ſincere deſire, finally 
and ſpeedily to adjuſt all diſputes between the two 
crowns concerning America: and notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary preparations, which were known 
to be making at that time in the ports-of France, 


and circumſtances of the quarrel ſhould be en- 
<« quired into, poſitive orders ſhould be immedi - 


« ately ſent. to our reſpective governors, fot bid- 


ding them to undertake any new enterprize, or 
proceed to any act of hoſtility, and enjoining 
> See the proofs produced by the commiſſaries, on p. 49, 


&c. and p. 84, Kc. 
© See p. 121. 


's 


her ambaflador-propoſed,** That before the ground 


Oe # 5 them * 
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c them, on the conttary, to put things, without 


delay, with regard to the lands on the, Ohio, 


< on. the ſame, [footing chat they were, or ought 
« to haye been before the late ar, and that the 
« teſpective claims ſhould amicably be referred to 


___ « the commiſſioners at Paris, that the two courts 


< preſſi:d ; and then, the method- of jinforming 
2 the reſpeRtive. governars, and, fachiggding chem 
<« to undertake any new ent rize gr act of haſti 
OE; lity, might, be treated, of ; ,and the claims of 
Ky, both parties reſerved tg be "ſpeedily, and bnally 
_ adjuſted in an amicable manner berween the 


might terminate the differences by a ſpeedy 


a accommodation.” BEET of) Saw hive gk 


The court of London immediately declared its 
readineſs to conſent to the propoſed ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, and that all the points in diſpute might 
be diſcuſſed and terminated; by the miniſters of 
che two crowns : but on this. ſpecial condition, 
That all the poſſeſſions in America ſhould previ- 
ouſly be put on the foot of the treaty of Utrecht, 
confirmed by that of Aix · la- Chapelle. Where 
fore, the King of Great Britain propoſed, . That 


the poſſe ſſion of the lands on the Ohio, ſhould 
< be "ſtored to the footing it was on 
« cluſion of the treaty of Utrecht, 
to the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaty, - which 
« was, renewed-by that of Aix Ja- Cbapalle ; and 


the con- 
[ agreeable 


< more over that the other poſleſlians in North 


Ft America ſhould be reſtored to the ſarne con · 


« dition, in Which they actually wre at the 
< figning of the laid treaty of Utrecht and agree- 
<< able to the ceſſions and ſtipulationt therein ex- 


0 
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&« ri tourts;”” That is to ſay, the French ould AD. 
jepait the injury" done by open force, beſote tie 36 


parties ſaouſd enter into treaty abotit the claim of 
light; after wbich the poſſeſfions of both Parties 
might be ſettleck on tlie foot of 4 definitive” agree. 
ment. O ©£3 18.07 in 1 38 R 1 
To chis equitable expedient to dĩyert the horror 
of an open wat, the French ambaſſador was fo 
fir from #g tectiig;thar hie ſeribuſlydelivertd a kind 
bf teply, which at bottoin was only a repetition 
of his *ArRt propoſal. However, to ſoften the 
affair; lie produced, at the ſame time, full powers 
from His court'to treat, conceived in very ſpecious 
and polite terins: though the effects were as little 
cotreſpbident chereto, as before, France, like- 
wiſe, ſoon after defivered a Uraiight of a Pretimi- 
hary convention, "which was nothing more” than 
the fir propofal enlarged.” This,” added to What 
was Yoing on tlie coaſt of France, was tob Plain 
to decerve any. Therefore, England would dy no 
means agree to à convention, which ſhould cave 
France in poſſefſion of all ſtie had acquired'by her 


Great Britain complalted of; and aftef the” ex- 
piratiom of which; we fliould have been juſt Where 
de were when that convefition' was ſigned. 

A eriught of 2 counter t6nventioh Was After- 
wards delivered to the ambaffador, containfig an 
offer of the moſt moderate terms, A cob 
to thöſe points only; which were his" Majeſty's 
indiſpenſible tight, and eſſential to the ſecurity of 
ls colobits. To this France did not Youchſafe 
1} HND ans SY 1e Dorn to 


volenees and oſur pations 3 the pretiſ® grievVance 
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A:D. to make any anſwer,” and her ambaflador was au- 
1756: chofiled only to hear what was ald to lit abt 
the Wait; but to make no propofals. In fine, after 
along fries of evaſions, in which the LAU" of 
Boſtilities wascotitinually recurred to, the ambaffã- 
dor inſtead of receiving inſtructions to enter᷑ into a 
g negoclation upon the counter convention above. 
i mentioned, was ordered to demand; as # previous 
| condition, rhat England ſhould defiſt fromthree 
Bae which Wa a principal” part part of the ſub- 
Je in diſpute, vie. g 20 now 
I. The ſouth part of the river St. Laborente, 
awd the lakes that diſcharge themſelves into cha 


river.” 100 F ac noun Romis 10 
NE The rwenry leagues of Sean Genes 
A dle bay of Fund: and. 


III c The lands between the Ohio and Oath, 
The diſcuſſions, with which this extraordinaty 
piece was followed, and during which France 
mufffed, at every turm, coteluded with a memoril 

- Preſented by the French ambaſſador, in which was 
treated the affairs of the iflands, us well as that of 
'Nofth America. This alſo was änfwered by a 

Y very ample piece, that refuted the memorial at. 

ticle by/atticle; and fully juſtified the terms of the 
edunter- convention. But the Ptencr ambaſ- 
ſador's/ ſudden e dene this time, pre- 
vented any reply: nl 54 Has OINQ f. 
Secondly, It is e lofked, Wär fbäscähtep g 
8 defend our tights and pro- 
perty in North America, both by ſea and land, 
Gs captures, which were made in July laſt, 


purſu- 


87 


Pp ſu 


fion * , which in. conſequence of it was eſtabliſhed 
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ances, of bis pacific. diſpoſition, given 10 France, 
were ashoneſt and, ſincere, as they were formal 
and, preciſe and he muſt haye, condemned him- 
ſelf, had he carried. them; ſo far, as to endanger 
the poſſeſſions of his crown, and the ſafety of 
bis peoples. a purchaſe the friendſhip of France. 
It is to no purpoſe that France giyes the epithet 
of hoſtile to the orders. and inſtructions, given to 


General Braddock and Admiral Bag,” She 
would be glad to draw a veil over the hoſtilities F 


committed by France in America, from the peace 
of . Aix+la-Chapelle to the date of thoſe. orders. 
For almoſt from the very inſtant of ſigning that 


treaty , and even at the opening of the commiſ- 


at Paris, for the affairs ot America; France diſ- 
truſted... beforehand- her right; and, ſetting up 


for the judge, as well as the party, in her n 


diſpute, cauſed the province of Nova Scagiato he 
inyaded, and after à ſeries of open hoſtilities 
againſt the. inhabitants, the King's ſubjects greed 
three, orgs in the heart of that province; ,and;/if 
ſhe, had not been prevented, was prepared. and 


ready to deſtroy the new ſettſe ment at Hallifax. 


The like hoſtilities, were committed, at the ſame 
time, againſt his Majeſty's lands and ſubjects on 
the Ohio and the Indian lakes 3 where, France, 

withour/aoy ſhadow of right, forbid the-Engliſh 


deen by force, and ſent them 


bis 892} yd od nn oH ni vn 


beten enen, 219W See p. 28, 33, 45,465 49 
ru Q 3 P 


t theteunto, his Britannio NMajeſty s aſſur- A. D. 
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to Francey invaded the territories of 
Virgin atraelted a fort, wich covery/its-fron- 
tler, and to ſecure their uſurpations, erected, with 


an at ned force, u chain of forts on the lands they 


kad, vac cf wo oo togulb e156. id 

If his Majeſty could tavenhobghr that the 
overnors of Canada acted by orders of their 
court, he would have been intitled to repell theſe 
hoſtilities wich that vigour uhich the baſc re- 
quired. He contented himſelf with o 
to the court of France but with ſo little effect, 


that the French miniſtry, not ſatisfied with not 


„gave on this occaſion a very fingular 


 Stiftanee/of their! honeſty: for in ſpite of theſe 


complaints made by the Earl of Albemarle, (in 
comſetquence of an order from his Majeſty) par- 
ticularly by an expreſs memorial delivered in May 
1752 France had afterwards the modeſty to 


- alledge, chat England had never complained of 


theſe proceedings mo ug anne aue 
to find fault wit. 


At laſt the king's puience ding puns out by 
\thecontinuance-of theſe: violences, he found him- 


ſelf obliged to provide for the ſecurity and de- 
fence uf his ſubjects.: Let, notwithſtanding the 
juſt reaſons he had for proceeding to extremities, 
he added, to his many years forhearance, a ſignal 
proof of his moderation in the ſmallneſs of the 
ſucoours he ſent to America, which conſiſted only 
of two battalions. of £00, men each, eſcorted by 


of Sr pra, See dis memorial at large on p. 45, 8 
| Y rwo 
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tuo frigates +, and in che orders gi ven to che com- 


manding officer, which were todiſlodgetheinvaders 3756. 
of tha King's territories, there is nothing in theſe 


facts irreconcileable with the aſſurances giyen of 
his Majeſty's diſpoſition towards peace. It is the 
invaſion made by France, and the violences that 
attended it. which are beſtile : and it nevet can be 
uolawiyl to repel an aggreſſor, 
Thereſote to make out the pretended inſult 
offered to bigmoſt Chriſtian, Majeſty's flag;France 
is obliged to invert the order of things. She af- 
fects to take the conſequence and effect fox the 
cauſe ; and alledges, as the principal affair, what 
was only acceflary, and proceeded from it; taking 
occaſion! from the ſmall ſuccours General Brad- 
dock carried to America, to make the ſending of 
tkoſe ſuccours, the riſe of the troubles in that part 
of the world. France equips a fleet of a very 
alarming force, and the King in conſequence 
thereof, is obliged to make proportionable arma- 
ments. France ſends that fleet to North Ame- 
rica, (wirh three times the number of ttoops car 
ried to the late continent by General Braddock) 
in order for her commandets to ſupport the acts 


of violence alregdy committed, en add ne- 


Ones. 9K O! QON!DI FONT 101 NE 7 21101897 tt: 7 


© Now the fame laws che Si Woritete de- 
bende which authoriſes the reſiſlance of an invader, 
equally uchoriſes the preventing of the part -at- 
tacked from being over: powered by ſo formid- 
able a reinforcemeat: it was therefore very natural 


to 9 that the King would provide for the 
24 protec- 


- 
* £ 
— „SFr ˙Üm3 .. . eo 
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protection and ſafety of his ſubjecta, by. hindering 
the landing of fo powerful an armament n North 
Ametica, and endeavour to preſerve his American 


ſettlements from total ruin mig ↄldgng 91 


The ſame motive of ſelf.defence hath ſarced 
che King to ſeize the French ſhips and ſailors in 
order to deprive the court of France of the means 
of making a deſcent ; with which their miniſters 
in all the courts of Europe have threatned Eng 
gland. A menace, which is the moſtGgnificative 
to England, as it had been accompanied or: pre- 


ceded by the precipitate recall ofthe entelſbrra cr 
France at London and Hanover; by the march 


and cantonment of large bodies of troops on the 
coaſts of Flanders and the channel; and they 
publicly: avowed the: Wannen of the port of 
Dunkirk K. r e Sto 107 * 
For the reſt: it end to imaging: - why, the 
French ſhould conceive non m_ ought ta-difavow 
ice, Tr 3r to 145 Tok 10 95140: 
In Auguſt 1756, the e Riſtank, a very ſuong battery, on 
the right hand fide going into the harbour, was 8 to its 


original ſtrength, or better fortified, though expreſty contrary 
A lativns of the treaty ”; Utrecht and Aix-1a-Chi- 
pelle 


Was built entirely new in form of a — 


meunting 22 cannon, facing the mouth of the harbour, with 
res for | ſeveral more; and many men were ſtill emplo 7 


ed on th: 5 art of the fortification. On the other fide of 

bürbsüf, they were erecting a large rampatt for a battery of 
50 br 66 bannbn, facing rhe ſea: 2000 men wete then em. 
ploy ech to ſinajſn it with all — and was to be 1 
. ' We O re iri ce 

Ty 7 e ee Kg BY cleaning an "q re th the 
rn perk 19bnit! steinen 14cerÞ aid bn 
non 


ent Ln Ml. 
the conduct of hs officers we acted by his or- 
ders or why they ſhould wonder at his Majeſty 'n 
demandipg the neteſſary ſupplies from his fubjects 
to enable him to fruſtrate the ambitious and un- 

Ifiable views of Frances: 
How can that court pretend to be ſurpriſed at 
the acts of violence it complains ot, after the 
coutt of Great Britain had, during the whole 
courſe-of the negociation, conſtantly rejected the 
propoſals made by France for a ſuſpenſion of 


arms; unleſs it was preceeded by a reſtitution f 


the poſſeſſions taken by open force from England? 
A condition to Which the court of Verſailles 


court very plainly, what method the King pro- 

poſed to take, in order to obtain his juſt right. 
For theſe juſt and valid reaſonsthe King rejected 
the peremptory demand contained in the memòri- 
al ſigned by M. Rovitle : and t0 avoid taking 
notice of the terms made uſe of in it, which 
ſhock common decency, his Majeſty cauſed a 
ſhort and negative anſwer to be hd to it, in the 
form of a letter, written by Mr. Fox, his ſeeretary. 
of ſtate: and he is the more determined not to 
admit what France demands, as à preliminary 
condition, prior to any negociation, as it appeats 
from this very memorial, that after granting, it, 
he would be as far as ever from obtaining an equi - 
table and ſolid accommodation with reſpect to the | 

injuries he has ſuffered for ſeveral years. And it 
does not appear how his Majeſty's reſolution to 
defend his American dominions,and hinder France 
from 


would never agree. This was informing chat 


— 


— — —— — 
— — - — - — — 


IO 
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France. his dominions, before the 1K of March, except ſuch 


by France. 
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838. from inſulting his kingdoms, can he conſtrued. in 
* e eee 


defign in the Kang ot (rear nenen 
peace of Europe. 
— - However in confaqenice. nd that 3 


ordered Ne. Fox's anſwer; the French King's orders were 


Ei depart publiſhed acDunkirk;for allBritiſh ſubjectsto leave 


as might obtain his permiſſion to remain. An- 
other edit was publiſhed at the ſame time, in- 
Privateers Viting his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty s ſubjects to fit 
ordered out privateers, promiſing a premium of forty 
and en-. Hyres| for every gun, and as much for every man, 
* they might take on board the enemy's ſhips; 
with a further promiſe that in caſe peace ſhould 
be concluded ſoon, the King would purchaſe bis 

ſaid privateers at their prime coſt. 
Purſuant to the above orders, the Engliſhiveſ 
_ ſels/in the ſeveral ports of France were ſeizecand 

ps 

got. theircrews ſent to priſon. 430190 | 
Whatever might be the real motive Bd 
correſpondence, it outwardly appeared, on the part 
of Britain, to be countenanced by the aꝑpprehen - 
ſions the miniſtry had all along entertained, and 
affected to entertain, of an invaſion 3; and on the 
part of the French to prolong our neglect of ar- 
maments for the Mediterranean: where, now they 
Remarks had. determined 10 firike that. great blow ſo-loag 
on the ſe- threatened, againſt Great Britain. For though 
vera , our Agents, Conſuls and Ambaſſadors at Paris, 
Fretli- Carthagena, Turin, &c. perpetually repreſented 
gencecon- in the ſtrongeſt terms the naval and military pre- 


cerning an 
invaſion. : par ations 
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parations-At Toulon: though Mr. Banks at Car» 
thagena had informed the miniſtry, on-the.27th 


of Auguſt, that thete .preparations were:exprefly HA 


making againſt Minorca : the French, by their 


emiſſaries in Holland, &c. and by their move- 


ments on the coaſt of the Britiſh channel, and 
ſometimes by counter orders at Toulon, endea- 
voured to draw off their attention from the main 
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object. The French knowing the foible of their 


neighbours, to be terrified with every motion; 


they ſhould make on the coaſt of the Channel. 


played off their old political engine of an inva- 
hon ſo effectually, that they dampt the Britiſh 
fire, which a few months before had threatened 

uction to the navigation of France; and made 
the miniſtry ſo cool, that they ſeemed unconcerned 


what became of the important tenures of their 


maſter's:crown in the Mediterranea. 


It is true that there was a report of the Pre- 
tender's being at Paris: but the ſame advice re- 
marked, that it wanted confirmation: thut an 


Breſt ſquadron vas ordered to. continue in the 
road: that the French miniſtry were extreme buſy 
in repairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, and 
that there were ſixteen battalions in and abbut 
that town, beſides ſeven companies of marihes. 
But there could be nothing ſo terrible in all theſe 
appearances, as to engage the whole attention vf 


embarkation was intended for Scotland: that the et; aer 


Dunkirk 
repaired. 


hy hon pooch Wat erg | 
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A: D. to wait upon their motions. For, other letters 
575% on the goth of the ſame} month. informed, That 
Nofignzof thaugh all the grenadiers in the Flemiſh, garziſons 
_ had orders to be ready to march, and the troops 
at Dunkirk were ſtill encamped, the infantry, 
which are the only troops for an expedition againſt 
this iſland, had begun their march into winter 
quarters, and the cavalry were gone to Britany, 
French · Comte and Burgundy. A natural diſpo- 
fition for covering their owncoaſtsagainſt a deſcent 
from Britain; but very improper to be interpreted 
a diſpoſition for invading an iſland, whoſe bulwarks 
are the ocean, and whoſe cities and towns are 
without walls and fortifications. Had the French 
ever intended to invade us, they would have kept 
their infantry, and not their cavalry upon the 
coaſt. 
The advices in the eourſe of the month of Oc- 
. tober; confirm the armaments deſtination from 
ments at Todhon agalnſt! Minorca or Gibraltar. And from 
andthe "thoſe, Advices it appears, with great perſpicuity, 
that the French obſerved an exact unitarmity of 
conduct in their ports of the Mediterranean; 
de e à hutry'; at other times ſnewing by 
p eint, a ſlackneſs in their armaments, ot 
& diſtant intention but never loſing ſight of their 
real object and making as much diſparch; as the 
häture of their expedition” and the ſeaſon of the 
ear Would permit.” In which they diſcovered 
great policy. and oecanomy 1; ald Gans ine 

telligence, and expending no more of the public 

money than was neceſſary, till the time of action 
„inn ſnould 
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mould diſcover their real deſign, while in the 


northern ptovinces they induſtriduſiy kept up tbe 


report and appearance of an embarkation. But = 
how could people be fo infatuated with ſuchi an 


improbability, weighing all circumſtances? Be- 


ſides the moſt penetrating intelligence received 
on the 26th of October, by Lord Holdernels; 
ought to have rectified all ſuch vague ſuppoſis 
tions, founded vn no better authority than hear 
fay. „No court, ſaid that correſpondent, was 
* ever in 4 more cruel fituation than that of 
© France; they have been led into à war by the 
« repeated aſſurances given them by the Duke 
« de' Mirepoix, That however angry the Engliſh 
nation was, the King and his «miniſtry would 
e not enter into a war. As this was credited by 
0s 

+ 15 it not amazing, that u perſon in che capacity bl Ad- 
miral Smith, than whom nobody could be ſuppoſed to under” 
ſand the xequiſites for embarkation tand conveying troops, 


deſtined 3h a deſcent upon an iſland better, ſhould hearken to, 
and tranfinit to the admĩralty, his w Sppfeheufbrsof td truth 


of, a repott which ſome French emiſſary' hau impoſted upon 


him, That the deſcent was to be made with 100, ooo tops: 
which would require, more veſſels to bring them 
34 51 nation could then furniſh ; and a better flation 
equipped vy to convoy them, chan the few ſhips of war at 
Breſt ge 

lais and Dunkirk, muſt be expoſed: to the Britiſh] fecth at Ny - 

mourh, Portmguthy and : the er of the Thames, How 


Smith could be {; ulo u ch is occaſion is 
yond 5 . for, 9 MM. PA h after, he afſurts the 


Lone the Admiralty, That Mitre Was tid moe nent in We 


French ports of Dunkirk, de. that indicated an embarks- 


uon. 10 A h 113 cen zi nach yonormr 
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fort, 'whoſe/ eoutſe down the channel ta Ca- 
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AD. „the Frenett cottiif in getierat, they took theif 
, cvhtienſites; ip evtifettience; atid were He ver of 
40 f þebd681 ät ben te ws Cre vs bf 
|  r#kirig the two French ſhips in Atnetiez. “ 
No fear of © Tha icke French King and his mitiiftry were 
ora Wea there is not "the" leaſt doubt: 
Neither Thall it . U the ur cel of Ire. 
Hud and Scotland was propoſed; Rut upon ex. 
amination; ſo many difficulties arofe that it was 
laid aſide. However it was reſolved to ſtiile ſome 
ſtroke of great conſequence, to indemnify the 
French merchants for the lofs of rhtir Hips: not 
by à neœC embarkation for America, whete theit 
force” was already greatly ſuperior ta drs, and 
nich could not be undertaken with bad Hupe 
afid {eateity of artillery, men and proviſions, no; 
by 1 heir Britain ot Ireland; becauſe they 1— 
netter tranſ ports for ſuch an underätiſg 
were making other difpoſitions'i in then Fe 
Sep of their country, that could lftfuce us us 
to give credit to ſuch a report; but by ſome 
ien in "the Mediterranean againtt fothe place 
ene. onna Fohtbs uno nt 
lane | Ie 
AP the cotefe of the next fngnth2" the" alafch 
5 = of kit invaſion increaſed; and was fung in every 
bDochy's Cars by the miniſterial agents and emf. 
fitdes ee I This particular jormed ac 
tte deluflve 'pretences b the enemy. It ap 2 
the intelligence received at the rk offices; th 
cis tetror of an invaſion was founded upon no 
Without berter authority yet, than trite accounts of the 


ſufficient 


grounds. 1 brigade being quartered on the Frenebe coaſt; 
of 
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of a few,, merchantmen detained or 8 7 
Dunkirk and, Calais; of ſeven ſrigates lying under 
ſailing orders in Breſt Road, for the protection ß 
their metgantile navigatign,. and. a. gaſconade, to 
invade England with a fleet not in their power to 
ſend vo ſea, and at the fame. time to attack Ha- 
nover. Whereas the moſt punctual and intelligible 
correſpondents declared, That there did not ap- 
pear the leaſt diſpoſition, nor was there any talk 
of an embarkatian,- For, though. different, plans 
had been propoſed, they, had, all 2 
becauſe, ja the firſt place, it was impoſſible. for 
them ta collect a ſuffcient number of tranſporty 
in one of two harbours, as would be neceſſary: 
and becauſe the Breſt fleet, was. it in a condition 
to put to ſea, could not pretend to convoy them z 
for ſhould that fleet meet the Engliſh, either in 
going or. returnitg, it would be riſking the whole 


ade of their country, and expoſiog both their 
hs and forces to ruin. 


093 1 40 200 
Still our miniſtry kept he CR rart of cheir Naval 
naval force inactive, to watch the event of uncer- force kept 
tain, contradictory, and improbable, reports, and ed 
paid no regard the real armaments, making at 
Toulon ; except we may admit an order for Ge- 
deral Stuart, to repair to his command ig Minocca, Stuart or- 
given, this mouth, to be. an indication of, cheir dered to | 
brit glange; towards the defence of ibe important 
fortreſs of Mahon: but even this: Wag done with 
ſo little grace, that the: General could nat pro- 25 
cure a paſſagecto his command till he ſailed wih bg 
TOS no b912Nzup gnigd gbeggnd —_ tbavory 
5 
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As the winter advanced, the diligence in the 
port of Toulon ſlackened; and this furniſhed va- 
the arma. 1190s conjectures, as if the French were inclined 


ments at to pacific meaſures, and to lay the intended ex- 
Toulon in 
thewinter. 


plainly appears, in the midſt of that 
that the Toulon ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the 
line, were in ſuch forwardneſs as required no 
greater expedition at that ſeaſon, and might be 
eaſily put to ſea, early in the ſpring : that, in the 
mean time, all dili was uſed to recruit the 
land forces in Provence, and in the neighbouring 
provinces: that contracts were made for tranſports; 
and that a ſtrict watch was kept to ſecure a ſuſhi- 
cient number of ſailors againſt the time of action. 
Nay, our admiralty received letters from Mar- 
ſeilles, dated the 24th of December 1795, which 
expreſly ſaid, That five frigates were ready to put 
to ſea; and that twelve ſhips of the line were 
under orders to be equipped with all expedition, 
and would be ready to ſail in three weeks, under 
the command of M. de la Galiſſionere, all the 
officers being appointed: which is generally the 
laſt ſtep in the equipment of a French ſquadron. 
Thus every particular, but the poſitive deſti- 
node ns- nation of the Toulon ſquadron was known ; and 
to be col- the intention to attack Gibraltar or Mahon was 
lected. eaſily collected from their victualling, for a ſhort 


time, the number of troops to be embarked, and 


| 1 See Mr. Banks's Letter of the 7th of Deoeinber 1755- 
and ſeveral other correſpondents. 
| the 


pedition afide in the Mediterranean, Bur yet it 


* 
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me variety of ſmall veſſels taken up for tranſports, A. D. 
which were not fit to paſs into the ocean: 1750. 


However our miniſtry continued to give credit ee 
to, and to fix their whole attention upon the ad- ay. mi. 


vices of the tranſactions in the north of France: 
from hence Lord Holder neſs produced letters, 
dated from the gth to the 1 gᷣth of December, 
that mentioned great augmentations made to the 
militia of Normandy and Picardy, which already „vag * 
conſiſted of twenty · two battalions each, and that tences of 
nothing was talked: of but a declaration of war, — 925 
and a reſolution to fix the Pretender on the 
throne of England, in the March following that 
70 or 80,000 land forces were expected to arrive, 
and to be 'eantoned in the towns and villages near 
Dunkirk, to favour a ſquadron to be commanded” 
by M. Bart, to ſcour the north ſeas. 
Whence was a ſquadron to be expected ſuffi- 
cient to. face the Britiſi navy? It could not be 
from Toulon, for obvious reaſons. It could not 
be from Breſt, nor from Rochfort; becauſe advices. 
of the firſt of December, to that ſame noble lord. 
expreſiy declared, that the ſquadrons in thoſe ports, 
under M. Conflans went on very ſlowly; that the 
ſquadron under M. Perrier conſiſted only of five 
ſhips of the line, and four frigates; when com- 
pletely equipped; that there was but one ſtip fit- 
ing at Dunkirk ; and that there was no other matri- 
time diſpoſuion in that, or in its neighboring ports. 
It muſt be confeſſed that ſome advices of the 
ninth of chis month, related a deſign in Prante, 
to fit out every ſhip, that eduld be made capable 
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to keep the ſeas, and to divide the whole in twg 


fleets, one at Toulon, the other at Breſt ; to fall 
with force on the Britiſh ſquadrons diſperſed in 


- ſmall numbers; and in the mean time to make a 


Remarks 


on all the 
intelli- 


OS 


powerful invaſion with 50, ooo men. But, next 


day, this formidable gaſconade was knocked on 


the head by freſh aſſurances, That F rance had no 


©ther views than to gain time; that there were 


no diſpoſitions on the coaſt of the Britiſh channel 
for an embarkation : that eight frigates had ſailed 
from Breſt, but were employed only as convoys 
to merchantmen : and that there was nothing to 
be apprehended of immediate danger or trouble 
from the French on that coaſt, 

Sum up the whole intelligence, which brings 
us to the concluſion of the year 1755, you will 
not be able to find any ground for the miniſterial 
pannic continually dreaming of, and alarming the 
people with the dread of an invaſion. How then 
ought we to account for that paſſage in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, where he informs his parliament, 
That from various appearances and preparations 
« there was reaſon to think, there have been 
formed deſigns againſt his kingdoms and domi- 
„ nions;“ except, as a noble Peer, many years at 
the head of the law, has taught us, We conſider 
ſuch ſpeeches as the language of the miniſtry, ra- 
ther than the ſentiments of their royal maſter: and 
then it may create a ſuſpicion, that this alarming 
invaſion was a pure miniſterial bubble, grafted 
upon the political conduct of the enemy, in order 
to raife a prodigious ſum of money oat of the fears 
of the people. 


On 
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On the 4th of February 1756, Mr. Fox re- A. D. 
ceived advice, dated the 17th of January, from 1750. 
Mr. Birtles, Conful at Genoa, a port greatly con- 2 
nected with Toulon, That the Dukes of Riche- norca aſ- 
lieu and Mirepoix were nominated to command 
in Pravence, and that it was whiſpered, they in- 
tended to make a deſcent from Toulou, with a 
body of troops , to ſurprize the iſland of Mi- 
norca. The lords of the admiralty, on the 2oth, 
received an account of the ſtate of the F reach 
marine as follows : 


At Breſt 2 ſhips of 80 guns State of 
1 —— of 74 theFrench 
2 —— of 70 * 
3 of 50 
1 —— of 34 : 
8 —— of 30 
4 of 24 


—— — 


In all 24 


At Rochfort 2 ſhips of 74 guns 
1— of 50 
3 —— of 64 
7 — of 30 


; In all 13 - 


— ——————_— 


- 


I Sixty battalions under the command of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, As the ſame gentleman wrote on the 26th of January, 


R 2 At 
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Minorca 
ſtill neg- 


' lected. 


Reportsof 

the inva- 

ſion refut- 
ed. 
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At Toulou 1 ſhip of 80 guns 
g——m of 24. 
7 —— of 64 
1 —— of 60 
4 — of 30 
2 — of 24 


2 NED 


*» ů 


In all 18 


— — — 


At Havre 2 ſhips of 332 2 
Total 35 | 


0 8 — * 


The ſtate of Minorca did not yet ſeem to be 
rightly conſidered and attended to by the Britiſh 
court, who ſuffered themſelves to be deluded, or 
were willingly engaged in the deception of a 
French invaſion, which after Chriſtmas -revived 
with ſtronger ſymptoms of a determinate reſolu- 
tion. It was currently reported from the Hague, 
that the troops“ were to be tranſported in“ flat- 
bottomed boats; that M. de Belliſle was to com- 
mand the expedition, Who was already with the 
Prince de Soubiſe making the circuit along the 
French coaſt: that 80, ooo men were marching 
to Dunkirk, and that M. Perrier's ſquadton was 
falling down into Breſt road. But Mr. Joſeph 
Cockburn, of the Hunter cutter, having ventured 


One hundred and forty battalions, ſaid Lord Briſtol i in 
his letter from Turin. | 
o Seven or eight hundred ſaid M. Villettes at Bern. 
6 into 


may, © e 2 = 020 = ©» oo 
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Ito Breſt water in his row boat, could ſee no 
more than nine men of war of 30 guns, and un- 
der, and ſix ſail of large merchantment. Conſe- 
quently all this talk was calculated by the enemy 
only to alarm and diſtreſs us. For at this very 
junctute the Breſt ſquadron above- mentionedfailed 
with a convoy of ſhips for Canada v, and not 
upon that filly ineffectual errand to cover a fleet 
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of flat · bottomed boats though the Engliſh, in 


defiance of the Britiſh navy. | 

The month of February increaſed the light into 
the deftination of the Toulon armament. Pofitive 
advice was received , that preparations were 
making to embark 25,000 men, with a train of 
artillery, deſigned againſt Minorca; that the ſhips 
were hove down, and that they would he ready 
to put to ſea the middle of March”, The ſame 
advice was confirmed very ſtrongly -from the 


Hague. And Sir Benjamin Keene, the Engliſh 
miniſter at Madrid, who' having given General 


Blakeney, the commanding officer at Mahon no- 
tice of the French armament, and his apprehen- 


ſions concerning its deſtination, writes to Mr. Fox 


in theſe pathetic terms: The uneaſineſs I feel, 
„ comes from the approach of an intended attack 


> See letter in Land Holderneſle's office, dated January 31, 
1756. 

1 On the 26th of February, by the admiralty from Mar- 
ſeilles. 

Ibid. and Conſul Birtles, from Genoa. 

So early as the 14th of February. 

© On the 24th of February. 
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con his Majeſty's dominions in the Mediterra- 


* nean.—L mean the iſland of Minorca in par- 


« ticular ;z being forced to this idea by repeated 
« accounts of numbers of troops afſembled at 
« Marſeilles, and on the coaſts of the Mediter- 


« xanean, to be eaſily tranſported in ſmall veſſels, 


« under the convoy of twelve capital ſhips ready 
&« to ſail from Toulon.“ Captain Harvey, of the 
Phanix, then at Mahon, gave notice of the 
ſame to the admiralty, and to Lieutenant Gene- 


ral Fowke, commanding at Gibraltar, That the 


Toulon expedition was certainly intended againſt 


| Minorca; that there had been a council of war 


FromGen. 
Blakeney. 


called at Mahon, and reſolutions taken to prepare 


for defence; but adds, in his letter to General 


Fowke, we can do nothing if you do not ſend 
us ſome beef ſpeedily ; and that the garriſon was 
then in great diſteſs. This intelligence was fol- 
lowed by a letter to Mr. Fox, from General 
Blakeney himſelf, in theſe terms, I can't be too 
early in acquainting you, Sir, that by different 
informations from France and Spain, there is 
great reaſon to believe the French intend very 
ſhortly to make an attack upon this iſland— In 
conſequence I've called a council of war and we 
were unanimouſly of opinion, that conſidering who 
theſe informations came from, and the reports 


every. where about, which ſeemed to tally with 


them, this iſland ought, with the greateſt ſpeed, 
to be put in the beſt ſtate of defence it Lan: — 


February 7, received March 6th.” 
Þ | and 
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and I am accordingly applying myſelf to every 
meaſure, I think for the ſafety and defence of this 
place.” 


the miniſtry for Minorca. The nearer the danger 
of that iſland approached, the more determined 
the French endeavoured to make us believe they 
intended to invade Britain, thereby to keep our 
navy in a ſtate. of inactivity, till the blow was 


{track in the Mediterranean. Belleiſle's plan was 


magnified, which were to aſſemble 1 00,000 men 
between Cherburg and Dunkirk; in order to give 
an equal uneaſineſs to the ſouth and weſt parts of 
England, and to oblige us to ſeparate our forces: 
to bring twelve ſhips of the line and as many fri- 
gates from Breſt, to facilitate an embarkation of 
600 ſail of tranſports, each to carry 100 men, to 


bepilotedby ſmugglersof Kent, Suſſex and -Hamp- 


ſhire, to three different attacks z two of which to 
be only feints, the real one to be commanded by 
the Marſhal in perſon. All which was pretended 
to be feaſible in a freſh ſouth · eaſterly wind, a dark 
night, a fog, or a ſtark calm; becauſe in any of 
theſe caſes, the Engliſn fleet could not come to 
prevent their paſſage. * 

It was further ſaid, That there were already 
collected 1 40: veſſels of different burdens at Dun- 
kirk; a great convoy of proviſions and ammuni- 
tion ſent to Calais, Dunkirk, &c. from Douay 
and other places: that there, were 600 flat-bot- 
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Yet tides ſeemed to awaken the attention f Neglected 8 


by the mi- 
niſtry. 


Terrified 
by chime- 
rical inva- 


ſions, 


tomed boats in the ports of Britany and Norman- 


dy for the ſame ſervice; that the Pretender had 
R 4 8 been 
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been at Verſailles ſome time, and was to-embark 
with the M. Belleiſle; that the train of artillery 
was prodigious, and the preparations both for de- 
fence and offence were immenſe : that they were 
determined to execute Belleiſle's plan, though they 


were ſure to loſe all their veſſels employed, and 


riſk the whole kingdom: but that they hoped, 
by their number of boats, and ſuperiority of fire 
from the heavy cannon, they were to carry, they 
might form a ſafe paſſage, notwithſtanding they 
ſhould meet with the Engliſh fleets ; and that, in 
caſe they could land their whole force, they would 
march directly to London; and ſecurePortſmouth, 
with the battering train and the ſhips from Breſt 
and Toulon. 

Yet if we attend to the following intelligence, 
it will be found that all theſe preparations and gaſ- 
conades, were no other than feints on the part of 
France: it will appear that there was not near the 
like certainty of a reſolution to make a deſcent on 
Great Britain, as there was on Minorca. 

The bugbear of the ſquadrons fitting out at 
Breſt was known on the firſt of February to 
amount to no more than a ſquadron under M. 
Perrier, to fail to St, Domingo; another under 
M. Beaufremont, to guard the coaſts, and a thi:d 
under M.Conflans, to protect the French colonies. 
So that nothing was to be feared from the naval 
power of France in the Channel. The very men- 
tion of 100,000 meu for the ſervice of a maritime 


expedition was enough to deprive it of credit; 
and the ſame correſpondents who tranſmitted that 


intcl- 
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intelligence, ſhewed that they did not believe it to 
be ſerious. It is believed, ſaid one, that their 
motion to che ſea coaſt is nothing but an affected 
parade of marches and counter- marches.“ Or, as 
another of the ſame date, An army to ſkreen 


their own coaſts from a deſcent, and to intimidate | 


England.” 
On the ſixth of February it was aſſured, from 


undoubted correſpondents, that neither armament, - 


nor embarkation was then ordered : that the 
troops ordered from, the interior parts of France 
to the ſea coaſts, had received counter- orders: 
that every thing for the preſent ſeemed quiet at 


Calais: that neither troops nor veſſels of any ſort 


were collecting at Havre : that all reports of ſuch 
armaments, as above mentioned, on that coaſt, 
were falſe, and that there were no more than 
fourteen or ſixteen fail of ſhipping in that port, 
including two frigates on the ſtocks, ready to be 
launched, and two others of 30 and 40 guns, ſent 
from Breſt, a few days before to be refitted.” 

It is, therefore, very extraordinary that his; 
Majeſty was adviſed to ſend a meſſage to the 
Houſe of Lords, on the 23d of this month, ſig- 
nifying, That he had received repeated advices 
from different places and perſons, that a deſign 
had been formed by the French court, to make 
an hoſtile invaſion. upon Great Britain or Ireland; 
and that the great preparations os land forces, 


” Captain WY Letter to the 2 on a the 24th 
of February. 
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A. > ſhips, artillery, and warlike ſtores, that were then 

75% notoriouſly making in theports of France, oppoſite th 
to the Britiſh coaſts, left little room to doubt of nc 
the reality of ſuch a deſign : that he had not only T 
augmented his forces by fea and land, to put his th 


kingdoms into a poſture of defence ; but that he th 

had ordered tranſports to bring over hither a body th 

of Heſſian troops, in order further to ſtrengthen of 

himſelf ; without taking the leaſt notice of the fr 

ee 72 advices of the intelligence concerning the hoſtile of 

theintelli- preparations for invading Minorca; which had ve 

genercon® been repeated uniformly, continually, and with W 

— greater certainty than any of the advices about the al 

imaginary invaſion of Great Britain or Ireland; and 6 

without. mentioning any meaſures taken, or in- of 

tended, by his miniſtry, for its defence. 1, 

The time of action drawing nigh, and no pre- in 

parations of a fleet, nor of an army by the Eng- th 

- liſh, except an order * for all the abſent officers te 

. » from Minorca, but General Huſke, to oppoſe the iſ 

Minorca. grand enterprize undertaken at Toulon : the Duke tl 

of Richelieu, on the road, to take the command m 

Duke of of the embarkation, declared openly, at Lyons, b 

.- declares that its deſtination was againſt Minorca, and to k 

his ſervice heſiege Mahon. 0 

_ This intelligence was immediately: tranſmitted fi 

from Bern, by M. Villettes, who had all along ec 
diſcouraged the thoughts of ſuch an expedition; 

but now adds, That the armaments, then carry- p | 

ing on in the neighbouring provinces of Spain al 


* Dated the 3d of February 1756, in the war office. 
oF with 
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with great activity, gave him room to think that 
the two courts would joice their force againſt Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar. He particularly obſerved, 
That Galiſſionere was arrived to take upon him 
the command of the fleet: that ſeven ſhips of 
the line and five frigates were in the road? : that 


they were ſhipping6000 bombs and 30,000weight 
of biſcuit * : that twelve ſhips of the line and five 


frigates would be ready to ſail by the beginning 
of April : that four gallies, four xebecks and ſe- 
ven or eight other veſſels, fit for ſuch a ſervice, 
were ordered to attend the fleet, and to carry the 


ammunition and proviſions, &c. viz. 2500 oxen, 


6000 rations of hay, booo faſcines, 1000 barrels 
of gunpowder, 12 cannon 36 pounders, 24 of 
14 pounders, 8 of 12 pounders, 8 mortars of 12 
inches, 6 of 8 inches, beſides petards, fuſees, &c. 
that cloth had been bought at Merſailles for 350 
tents : that they ſtript the ſea and land, and the 
iſlands, of their artillery and ammunition, to arm 
the fleet at Toulon; and that all theſe ſteps, and 
more, left no doubt, but that an attack would 
be made on Mahon; and that the whole embar- 
kation of twenty-three battalions of foot and one 
of artillery would be in readineſs to ſail on the 
fifth of April. All which was literally true, and 
confirmed from all quarters. 

In this ſituation what did the Britiſh miniſtry do? 
They had intelligence, from molt unexcep tionable 
authorities, that there was a real armament at 


on the firſt of March. On the eighth of March. 


Toulon 


Thereadi- 
neſs and 
appoint- 
ments for 
the Tou- 
lon expe- 
dition, 
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A. D. Toulon of twelve men of war of the line, five P 
1756. frigates, &c. ready to convoy a powerful army a 
openly acknowledged by the enemy to be deſigned * 
againſt Minorca: and they could not be ignorant a 
of the diſtreſs Mahon was in for officers, for men, f. 
for proviſions, and almoſt every neceffary to de- h 
fend that fortreſs againſt ſo powerful, ſkilful and f 
_ enraged an enemy; and, conſequently,” of the 0 
danger of its falling a prey to the French,for want d 
of a ſuperior fleet to cover the iſland from ſuch f 
A'ſqua- an attempt. Yet this could work no further upon I 
dron or- the miniſtry than to procure an order on the 8th q 
_— of March for ten ſhips of the line to hold them- b 
Byng, for ſelves in readineſs for the Mediterranean, Which 5 
Minorca ſquadron, on the 11th, was put under the com- 
mand of Admiral Byng, a good diſciplinarian, n 
but never proved by any ſevere ſervice, where he f 
had the chief command; vith an order for him a 
to take on board the Earl of Effingham, General ; 
Stuart, and other officers, to the number of forty- 0 
two, and ſome private men, ordered to their re- 0 
ſpective poſts and corps at Minorca and Gibraltar. p 
L „„ | 
| The Ramilies of go guns 1 
Culloden 74 „e ce 
Buckingham — 570 1 al 
Captain — 70 ark Teſt ul 
Revenge 270% 72 
Trident — 64 (e's . 
Intrepid — 64 im 
Lancaſter — 66 3 


Kingſton — 60 
Defiance — 60 


But 
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But the order for equipping theſe ten ſhips was A- 728. 
attended with ſuch directions, that their departure 7 4 
was recen till the 6th of April, for want of layed. 
men *; Mr. Byng being directed to haſten the . - 
fitting out of the Stirling Caſtle, and to complete 
her compliment of men, in preference to any other 
ſhip; and reſtrained from meddling with the men 
on board the Naſſau, Torbay, Eſſex, Prince Fre- 
derick and Greyhound, which the Secretary of the 
Admiralty ſaid, were wanted on the moſt preſſing 
ſervice, viz. to try to intercept four frigates and a 
convoy of forty merchantmen, drove into Havre 
by the Windſor z a ſervice no ways ſo preſſing, as 
the relief of Minorca. - , — ; 

What adds to the negligence of the Britiſh mis 
niſtry, in regard to bis Majeſty's dominions in the 
Mediterranean, .is, that no advices ever ſo well 
atteſted and confirmed, could prevail with them, 
in the courſe of years ſince the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to ſend into thoſe ſeas for the protection 
of Minorca, and the lucrative trade carried on by 
our merchants through the Streights, more than 


Admiral Byng writes to Mr. Clevland, Secretary to the 
Admiralty. April iſt, ready for failing in every reſpect, ex- 
cept want of men: will take 336 men, now the regiments are 
all on board, to complete them. My own ſhip wants 222, 183 
of them being lent to the Ludlow Caſtle. The Trident had 
78 lent to the Hampton Court and Tilbury, which ſhips we 
are likely to meet with. April 3d, Intrepid, Ludlow Caſtle 
and Cambridge came but yeſterday to Spithead—ordered men 
immediately ,—Hope to ſettle to-day, to be able to ſet ſail to 
St Hellen's. April 4th, wind weſt, diſappointed to find the 
Intrepid ſhort of tomplupent 150 men, 


three 
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three ſhips of 60, one of 50, three of 44, and a 
ſloop to cruiſe on that extenſive ſtation. | 


Our navy, at home, within this period, (from 


the 1ſt of Auguſt 1755, to the zoth of April 
1756*,) when the French carried on their arma- 
ments both by ſea and land, in their ſouth and 
north provinces, was employed only to reinforce 
Admiral Hawke, cruiſing of Cape Finiſterre; 


to form a ſquadron of obſervation in the Downs, 
under Vice - Admiral Smith; another ſquadron, as 
noted above, to cruiſe to the weſtward of Uſhant, 
under Admiral Byng : and in another ſquadron of 
thirteen ſhips of the line, and one frigate, ordered 
on the gth of January 1756, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Oſborne, to convoy a grand fleet 


of merchantmen, and to cruiſe to the weſtward*, 


So that the whole maritime ſtrength of the nation, 
which in the open ſeas would be a match for all 
the ſhips of war in Europe, was detained from its 


_ neceſſary ſervice, by the policy of F rance and the 


Conti- 
nental af- 
fairs in 
Europe. 


| fears of our own miniſtry. 


| Here let us leave Admiral Byng upon his 
voyage to Minorca, and enquire into the negocia- 
tions carrying on between Great Britain and the 


b According to. the admiralty account of the ſtate and con- 
dition of the fleet, in the ſeveral ports of Great Britain in Ja- 
nuary 1756, there were twenty-one ſhips of the line, and twen- 
ty- four frigates, ready to put to ſea ; and thirty-two ſhips of 
the line, and five frigates fitting, which were very forward: 
and there was actually muſtered on board thoſe ſhips 20,541 


* ſeamen, and borne upon the books 24,853. 


N. B. Excluſive of what were at ſea. 
© He returned on the 16th of February, 


power 3 
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powers on the continent, in the beginning of this A. D. 
year. We have already“ cited the correſpondence 1756. 
between the ſecretaries of the two crowns of Great 
Britain and France. Which put an end to any 
further overtures from that inſidious enemy. 

Upon this, the face of affairs began to bear an Hoſtile 
hoſtile aſpect, threatening not only this nation, be in 


but the King of Pruſſia with the moſt powerful ef · Germany 
forts of arms, from France and her intereſt upon 
the continent of Europe; the conduct of the court 
of Vienna having convinced his Majeſty, before 
he left Hanover, that there was a ſecret . 
between that court and Verſailles. | 
As his Britannic Majeſty was anxious for the Hanover 
ſafety of his electoral dominions and they were threaten- 
ſpecifically threatened by France, it was natural 
for him to provide, the beſt way in his power, to 
defeat the intentions of his enemies, and to cover 
his German dominions from ſurprize and invaſion. 
On the other fade, his Pruſſian Majeſtty, without 
ally, and fully informed of the ſecret practices and _— 
deſtructive intentions of the Czarina, and the Em- treaty 
preſs Queen, and their allies on the continent, with Pruſ- 
againſt him; and far from being pleaſed with the 
French conduct in caſe of an open rupture be- 
tween him and thoſe powers: theſe motives had, 
in the latter end of the year 1755, brought about 
a negiociation for a treaty between England and 
Pruſſia, to keep all foreign troops from entering 
the empire of Germany, as a meaſure neceſſary 
for the ſafety of their reſpective dominions : which 


1 See p. 220. &c. 


treaty 
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treaty was concluded and ſigned, on the 16th of 


January 1756, and contained in ſubſtance, - 
I. That Great Britain, with her allies, and 


ok trea· Pruſſia, ſhall mutually aſſiſt each other, in endea- 


vouring to keep all foreign N from entering 
the Empire. | 

II. That Great Britain ſhall pay 20,0001. as an 
indemnification for the captures of that merchan- 
dize, which was taken on board Pruſſian bottoms, 
and ſold during the laſt war; and in return, that 
Pruſſia ſhall pay the Sileſia loan. 

Whoever compares this treatry, with that made 
a few months before with Ruſſia, though they are 
quite oppoſite to each other, will find that they are 
not contradictory, but very conſiſtent : for, what- 
ever they may appear in terms; it-is manifeſt, that 
they are both formed to anſwer one intention, on 
the part of his Britannic Majeſty. The King of 
Pruſſia's martial ſpirit; his diſguſt for a long time 
with the Houſe of Hanover; his general attach - 
ment to the intereſt of France, which might diſ- 
poſe him to become a proper inſtrument to execute 
the projects of the French miniſtry, already pro- 
vided for, againſt the Electorate of Hanover, and 
its dependencies; put the King of Great Britain, 
Elector of Hanover, upon meaſures to defeat any 
attempt to his prejudice by the aids of Pruſſia, 
Which could not be done ſo effectually by any 
other means, than engaging a power ſufficient to 
deter him, and to keep him quiet, with an army 
hovering over, and ready to break in upon his 
regal dominions, the moment his Pruſſian Majeſty 
dared 
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dared to join France in the execution of the inva- 
lion of Hanover. This was certainly a good rea- 
ſon for the Ruſſian treaty ; and would not only 
have anſwered the end propoſed by his Britannic 


Majeſty, but compleated the ruin of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, under the ſpecious appearance of main- 


taining the liberties of the Empire, which was 
then reſolved by the confederacy againſt Pruffia, 


though not come to the knowledge of his late 
Majefly. But when his Majeſty diſcovered an in- 
clination in the King of Pruſſia to ſhake off his 


French connections, and to become ſincerely an 


ally to Great Britain, and was from thence 
thoroughly perſuaded, that his Electoral domi- 

nions had nothing to fear from his arms, it made 
the treaty with Ruſſia uſeleſs ; the power, whoſe 


motions the Ruſſian ' army was hired to watch, 


having become a friend. The only dread, that 
now. appeared, was an invaſion by the French; 
whoſe entrance into the Empire was become the ſole 
object of thoſe councils, which were held for the 
protection of Hanover. The beſt means to pre- 
ſerve Hanover, was to ſcek for, and gain an alli- 
ance capable of reſiſting any foreign power ſuch 
as the French, from entering the Empire. This 
could not be done by the Ruſſian, troops, which 
were cantoned 1n Lithuania and other diſtant ſta- 
tions: but might be effectually undertaken with 
the aid of the King of Pruſſia. Therefore as the 
ſafety of Hanover was the chief object of theſe 
two treaties ; and that ſafety could be more ef- 
fectually maintained by making the enemy, of 

Vor. I. 8 whom 

6 3 
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whom we were zealous, a friend, and ally, and to 
join in keeping the French from entering the Em- 
pire, it was a wiſe and good meaſure. 

This treaty was ſoon perceived to contain the 


fian treaty ſeeds of a German war: for ſhould the French 


theſeedsof 


a 1 


His Britan 
nic Majeſ- 
tydemand 
an aid of 
fix thou- 
ſand 
Dutch. 


perſiſt in their reſolution to invade Hanover, 
Heſſe, Hanover and Pruſſia would be obliged to 


W them. 
Holland, the miniſters of Great . A and 


France, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure an 


ben with the States, for their reſpective mal- 


The Honourable Colonel York, his Bri- 
pl Majeſty's ambaſſador at the Hague, de- 


. livered a memorial on the 13th of February, i im- 


porting, That although his maſter had con- 
« vinced all Europe of his deſire to maintain 
« the general peace, that had lately ſubſiſted; 

« yet he found himſelf threatened with a war be- 
* ing kindled in his own dominions. That France 


vas at that time making immenſe preparations, 


« of all kinds, particularly on the northern coaſt, 
„ which were evidently deſigned. againſt Great 
Ce Britain; and which the French miniſters at the 


© ſeveral courts of Europe had confirmed by their 
« declarations : that it was the intereſt of their 


„High Mightineſſes to defend Great Britain, 


and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in bis Majeſty's 


« illuſtrious houſe : that his Majeſty. was not 
« frightened by thoſe threatning appearances: but 
vas determined to take every precaution to pre- 
« vent their effect: and that the love he bore to 
we his people, his attention to their ſafety, a. and to 


— | a « Ss 
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t preſervation of their liberty and religion, and N. P. 
6 his deſire to protect all his coaſts from the ras 735 
&« yages of the enemy, were motives which ob- 
« liged him to demand the 6000 men to be ſent 
« over to his aſſiſtance, which the republic was 
« bound to do by treaty ; and that the neceſſary 
« ſhipping for their embarkation would be er 
ready immediately.” l 

But the French ambaſſador preſented. a memo- The 
tial, in which he inſiſted that Great Britain was 3 
the aggreſſor ; : and threatened the. ſtates with the dor at the 
high diſpleaſure of his royal maſter, in caſe they —_— 
complied with the requiſition of 6000 men made d. 
by England; putting them in mind of their ex- on 
pence and loſſes in the loſt war . and he ſeconded 
his menaces with ſhewing them, that there were 
40;000 French troops in Flanders, readyto invade 
their provinces. This threatning, and the weight 
of the French penſioners in the councils of the 
United fProvinces, who are well paid, furniſhed 
the Dutch with excuſes for refuſing; or, at leaſt, 
for procraſtinating their anſwer to this fœderal de- 
mand; till the court of Great Britain, rather than 
be obliged to reſent ſuch a breach of creaty in a 
national way, delivered them out of the embar- 
raſſment, by ordering Mr. York to acquaint the 
Princeſs Regent, That his Majeſty would not infift 
upon his demand.” 

We muſt not quit the Dutch on hl anden, Remarks 
without fome remarks on a conduct, which ſhewg onthecon- 
that there can be no dependance on their covenant- 1 


h. 
ed faith, nor any e of grateful returns rg 
for 
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wy” from England. —The dread of the French arms, 
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and their inability to defend themſelves againſt ſo 
powerful an invader was their plea, to make void 
their engagement by treaty. But, if 'we ſearch 
the hearts of theſe politicians, it will be found, 

that, if France had not been ſo kind as to furniſh 
them with this excuſe, they were determined to 
find ſome other means to evade our demand. 
Could the Dutch, that in the year 1745 picked 


out 6000 men, who, they knew, were under a 


capitulation not to fight the French, and ſent 


them at our great expence, to defend this iſland 
againſt that very foe, landed in North Britain, 


be expected to act with ſincerity and fidelity on 


any other like occaſion ? Their dependance is en- 


tirely upon trade: and as their expectations to in- 
creaſe their trade were to be attained only by an 


exact neutrality, it was reſolved from the mo- 


ment a war between Great Britain and France was 
certain, to facrifice faith, gratitude, and every 
public virtue, to procure a neutrality : and that 
they would have acted no otherwiſe is evident from 
the reſolution, previous to Mr. York's declaration 


to the Princeſs Regent, delivered to the States of 
Holland, by the towns of Amſterdam, Dort, 


Haerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, and Enckhuyſen, 


which flatly declared that England was uncontre- 


vertibly the aggreſſor in Europe, by ſeizing a con- 


ſiderable number of French veſſels; that the 
threatned invaſion of Great Britain did not effect 
the — guarantee of the proteſtant ſuccef· 


ſion, 
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Gon, inaſmuch as it was only in d to obtain 


reparation for the injury ſuſtained by the ſubjects 


of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; finally, that the 
ſuccours demanded could not be of any advantage 


to the King of England; as it appeared by the 
declaration of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that 
their granting theſe ſuccours would immediately 
lay them under a neceſſity of demanding, in their 
turn, aſſiſtance from Great Britain. 


Such ſentiments deſtroy all thoughts of any 


fœderal aid from the Dutch, however ſtrictly 


bound by treaty and gratitude. If in caſes of ſuch 
emergency our neareſt allies can deny their aſſiſt- 
ance upon the bare excuſe of convenience to their 
own intereſt; it is time for Great Britain to with- 


draw its dependance from all foreign connections, 
and inſtead of relying on the forces provided by 


treaties, to place its ſtrength in a regular and well- 
diſciplined militia, which we ſhall find wiſely and 
honeftly eſtabliſhed under the next adminiſtration 
and, if kept up under due regulation, will always 
relieve us from the neceſſity of calling in a foreign 

mercenary-army to defend us from invaſions. 
The Empreſs Queen had fer the Dutch an ex- 
ample of the ſame kind of diſregard to treaties 
and of ingratitude, as obferved before. But not 
content with departing ſo much from the intereſt 
of that ally, which had ſo often, and to its own 
great detriment, ſaved her houſe from ruin; ſhe, 
on the iſt of May, ſigned a treaty with France 
our natural enemy, and then ia arms, and threat- 
ning us with deſtruction. By which extraordinary 
8 3 re vo- 


Auſtria 
joins with 
France. 
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A. DP. revolution in the intereſts of Europe, its whole po- 
*  litical ſyſtem aſſumed a new face; and we find it 
New 5. neceſſary to ſhew the cauſes which produced it. 
Utics in The reigning King of Pruſſia having, in the 
Europe. courſe of the laſt war, taken advantage of the 
Its cauſes. weakneſs to which the Houſe of Auſtria was then 
reduced, made good the claims of his family to 
the moſt conſiderable part of the dutchy of Sileſia, 
by force of arms; and, by the treaty of Dreſden, 
Silefia obliged the Queen of Hungary to cede and gua- 
—_— rantee to him his conqueſts in Sileſia ; a fine 
of Pruſſa, country, extending 200 miles in length, along the 
anditsim- courſe of the large and navigable river Oder: a 
2 country of the moſt extenſive fertility and beſt 
cultivation, abounding with men, abounding with 
valuable manufactures, and yielding a clear Yearly 


revenue of 800,000]. ſterling. The peace was 

ſcarcely ſigned, before this Auſtrian heireſs ſet on | 

. 9 foot practices to recover, what ſhe had ceded in { 
_ ry's prac · December 1745. For on May the 22d 1746, l 
recorerie The entered into a league with the court of Peterſ- s 
burg, one of whoſe ſecret Articles provides, That | 

in caſe his Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould attack her Ma- 0 

Ha 5 jeſty the Empreſs Queen, or the Empreſs of Rul- 1 
ty wick fila, or even the Republic of Poland, that this at- 2 
uſa, tack ſhould be conſidered as a breach of the treaty { 
of Dreſden : that the right of the Empreſs Queen 1 

to Sileſia, ceded by that treaty, ſhould revive; r 

and that the contracting powers ſhould mutually þ 

furniſh any army of 60,000 men to reinveſt the ] 

King of 'Emprefs Queen with that dutehy. The King of h 
Poland. Poland was invited to accede to that treaty ; and A 


he 


— 
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he did ſo far accede to it, as to ſhe he rerfe@tly 
agreed in his ſentiments, and was willing to co- 
operate with the two Empreſſes. But, his ſitua - 
tion in the jaws of a formidable enemy, ſhould 
any thing perſpire too ſoon, and the experience of 
4nd had rendered him ſo wary, that 


he declined ſigning the treaty with the conſent of - 
the 
queſt, that he ſhould have a ſhare of the ſpoil, on 
the footing of a treaty (the 18th of May 1745,) 
for the eventual partition of the King of Pruſſia's 
dominions. So that though the King of Poland, 
Ele&or of Saxony, was excepted, he was, to all 
intents and purpoſes, a party to the ny of 
Peterſburg. 

From this time every device was practiſed to 
embroil the King of Pruſſia with the northern 
powers : and eſpecially to render him odious to 
the Czarina in perſon. This being fully effected, 
magazines and armies were prepared in Bohemia 
and Moravia; and the King of Poland, under the 
pretence of a military amuſement, raiſed an army 
of 16,000 men, to ſecure the important and ſtrong 
poſt of Pirna. The Empreſs Queen went ſo far, 
as to try her intereſt with Great Britain, whether 
ſhe might depend upon any ſupport from thence 
in caſe of need, depending much upon the diffe- 
rences, which had fome time ſubſiſted between 
his Britannic Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia. 
But they that were moſt ready to help her and 
her family in diſtreſs, could not be brought to do 
any thing for her ambition and revenge. This 


84 rebuff 
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rties concerned; who agreed with his re- 
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rebuff in England threw her into that humour, 
which made her refuſe. her aid, when demanded, 
by virtue of treaty; by Great Britain: and, the 
Britiſh. alliance with Pruſſia ſoon after. furniſhed 
her with a reaſon; for wing. herſelP.3 into che 
arms of France. el 

Thoſe treaties 1 not be 3 on withous 
the knowledge of his Pruſſian Majeſty, who jea - 


lous of the Queen of Hungary's ſincerity at the 


time of her ceding Sileſia, watched all their mo- 
tions, and ſpared no coſt to gain perfect intelli- 


gence of their moſt hidden deſigns. Therefore, 


when he ſaw that the Empreſs Queen was reſolved 
to avail herſelf of her alliances and her arma- 


ments, by means of the troubles between Eng · 


land and France, his Majeſty ordered his miniſter 
at Vienna, to demand a clear ex plication and 
proper aſſurances concerning the preparations then 
making within her dominions: and being anſwered 
very dryly, That ſhe was only taking meaſures 
for her. own ſecurity, and that of her allies and 
friends; the King believing himſelf no longer 
obliged to preſerve any terms with one, that was 
preparing for his ruin; ſenſible of the advantage 
it would be to keep a ruinous war out of his own 
territories, and well prepared for action, he en- 
tered Saxony with a powerful army. Where we 
ſhall leave him, till wg have taken a further view 


of our own affairs. 
4 Some think that this was done in revenge for our making 


a ſeparate peace at Aix- -la-Chapelle, and making Auſtna the 
victim. See page 2. | 
x he 
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The ſquadron under the command of Admiral A. D. 
Byng being fitting out, the Lords of the Admi- 786. 
ralty * ſent him theſe inſtructions for his conduct. Admiral 
« Whereas the King's pleaſure has been ſignified Byng'sin- 
to us by Mr. Fox, one of his Majeſty's principal 8 
ſecretaries of ſtate, that upon conſideration of the 
ſeveral advices, which have been received relating 
to the ſuppoſed intention of the French to attack 
the iſland of Minorca, a ſquadron of ten ſhips of - 
the line do forthwith ſail for the Mediterranean, 
under your command : and whereas we have ap- 
pointed the ſhips named in the margin for this 
ſervice, you are hereby required and directed im- 
mediately to put to ſea with ſuch of them as are 
ready, (leaving orders for the reſt to follow you, 
as ſoon as po ſſible) and proceed with the utmoſt 
expedition to Gibraltar. 
Upon your arrival there, you are to enquire, 
whether any French ſquadron is come through the 
Streights; and if there is, to inform yourſelf, as 
well as poſſible, of their number and force; and 
if any of them were tranſports. And, as it is 
probable they may be deſtined for North America, 
and as his Majeſty's ſhips named in the margin *, 
are either at, or going to Halifax, and are to 
cruiſe off Louiſbourg,. and the mouth of the 


March 30, 1756, figned Anſon, Villiers, Rowley, Bot- 
caven, Bateman, Edgecumbe and J. Cleland, N. B. The 
Admiral did not receive them till April the it, at ten in the 


morning. 
" See before, p. 252. 
Grafton, Stirling Caſtle, Fougueux, 4th, Nottingham, 
Litchfield, Centurion, Norwich, 6th, Succeſs, Vulture ſloop. 
Gulph 


7 


4 
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Gulph of St. Lawrence, you are immediately to 
take the ſoldiers out of ſo many ſhips of your 
ſquadron as, together with the ſhips at, and going 


to Hallifax, will make a force ſuperior to the ſaid 


French ſquadron, (replacing them with landmen 
or ordinary ſeamen from your otherſhips) and then 


dietach them, under the command of Rear Admiral 


Weſt, directing him to make the beſt of his way 
off Louiſburgh ; and taking the afore - mentioned 
ſnips, which he may expect to find there, under 
his command, to cruiſe off the ſaid place, and the 
entrance of the Gulph of St. Lawrence ; and uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to intercept and ſeize the 
aforeſaid French ſhips, or any other ſhips belong- 
ing to the French that may be bound to, or re- 
returning from, that part of North America. 

If upon your arrival at Gibraltar, you ſhall not 
gain intelligence of -a French ſquadron having 
paſſed the Streights; you are then to go on, with- 
out a moment's loſs of time, to Minorca : Or, if, 
in conſequence of ſuch intelligence, you ſhall de- 
tach Rear-Admiral Weſt, as before directed, you 
are to uſe equal expedition in repairing thither, 
with the ſhips which ſhall remain with you; and 
if you find any attack made upon that iſland by 
the French, you are to uſe all poſſible means in 
your power for its relief. If you find no ſuch 
attack made; you are to proceed off Toulon, and 
ſtation your ſquadron in the beſt manner you ſhall 
be able for preventing any ſhips getting out of 
that port; or for intercepting and ſeizing any, 
that may get out; and you are to exert the utmoſt 

vigilence 
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vigilence therein, and in protectiag Minorca and A. P. 
Gibraltar, from any hoſtile attempt. 774. 

You are alſo to be vigilant for protecting the 
trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects from being moleſted, 
either by the French, or by cruiſers from Morocco, 
or any other of the Barbary States; and for that 
purpoſe to appoint proper convoys and' cruiſers, 

You are likewiſe to be as attentive, as poſſible, 
to the intercepting and ſeizing, as well ſhips of 
war and privateers, as merchant-ſhips; belonging 
to the French, wherever they may be met with, 
within the limits of your command. But in pur- 
ſuance of the King's order in council, you are not 
to ſuffer any of the ſhips of your ſquadron to 
take any French veſſels out of any port belonging 
to the Ottoman Empire, upon any pretence; nor 
to moleſt, detain or impriſon, the perſons of any 
of the ſubjects of the Ottoman Empire; and alſo 
not to ſeize and detain any French ſhip or veſſel 
whatſoever, which they ſhall meet with in the 
Levant Seas, bound from one port to another in 
thoſe ſeas, or to, or from any ports of Egypts 
having any effects of Turks on board. 

Upon your arrival m the Mediterranean, you 
are to take under your command his Manx, $ 
ſhips and veſſels named in m en „ Which 
are at preſent there. 

If any French ſhip of war ſhould fail from 
Toulon and eſcape your ſquadron, and proceed 
out of the Mediterranean; you are forthwith to 


b Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, Deptford, Cheſterfield, Dol- 
phin, Phoenix, Experiment, Fortune ſloop. 5 
en 
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ſend, or repair yourſelf to England, with a pro- 
portionable part of the ſhips under your com- 
mand: obſerving that you are never to keep more 
ſhips in the Mediterranean, than ſhall be neceſ- 


| ſary for executing the ſervices eee ta 


you. 

To enable you the better to cerform che 5 
mentioned ſervices, you are to take care to keep 
the ſhips and veſſels under your command in con- 
ſtant good condition, and to have them cleaned as 
often as ſhall be requiſite for that purpoſe.” . 

By further inſtructions it was ordered, that, 


(ůhereas the King had been pleaſed to direct that 


the royal regiment of Fuzileers, commanded by 
Lord Robert Bertie, ſhould ſerve on board his 
Majeſty's ſhips in the Mediterranean, and that the 
ſaid regiment ſhould be landed in Minorca, in 

caſe the governor, or commander in chief of that 
iſland, ſhall think it neceſſary for its defence ; and 
the governor of Gibraltar having orders, in caſe 
a further reinforcement ſhall be neceſſary atMinor- 
ca, to make a detachment equal to a battalion, 


from his garriſon; which detachment, the admi- 
ral or commander in chief of his Majeſty's ſhips ' 


in the Mediterranean, is to.convoy to Minorca, on 
board the men of war, or ſuch tranſport veſſels, 
as he ſhall be able to provide for that purpoſe; he 
ſhould pay due obedience to his Majeſty's aforeſaid 
directions, by landing Lord Robert Bertie's regi- 


ment, in caſe the ſaid iſland of Minorca ſhould be 


1 Datel the 3 fl of March 1756, figned by Anſon, Villiers, | 
Rowley and J. Cleland, 


attacked, 
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attacked, and upon conſultation with the govef- 
nor the ſame ſhould appear neceſſary; and not 
to confine himſelf to the landing that regiment 
only, bur alſo to aſſiſt with as many gunners and 
men from his ſquadron, as might be ſeviceable, 
and the ſhips could poſſibly ſpare ; ; and that he 
likewiſe mould Pay due regard to his Majeſty's 
aforeſaid pleaſure, in relation to tranſporting a 
battalion from Gibralt ar to Minorca. 


Before we proceed with the expedition it will 


be proper to ſpend a little attention upon theſe 
inſtructions, of whoſe breach the Honoutable 
Mr. Byng is accuſed. There is but one article ini 


the ſer of inſtructions, ſo far as they regard the 
operations of the enemy, that can be accounted | 


poſitive ; which is the order that requires him to 
put to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, &c. for though, 
i is admitted in the introductory clauſe, That r ſe⸗ 


veral advices had been received concerning the 
ſuppoſed intentions of the French to attack the 


iſland of Minorca; the next ſuppoſes, that their 
real deſign was to flip through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and direct their courſe to North Ame- 


rica; and makes a ſuitable proviſion for ſeparating 


the ſquadron, and ſending off ſuch a part of it, 


under Rear Admiral Weſt, together with ſuch a a 


proportionable number of the ſoldiers on board as, 
added to the ſhips, he was ſuppoſed to find there, 
would render him ſuperior to the enemy: and all 
the other articles hanging in like manner upon 
events, were accordingly to be obſerved, or not, 
as circumſtances agreed, or otherwiſe. And as the 


admiral's 
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admiral's inſtructions were, in general, founded 
on a perſuaſion, that the French armament at 
Toulon was deſtined to North America; fo it was 


declared with the utmoſt confidence, by thoſe, 


who ought to have known better, that, for want 
of ſeamen, fix or eight ſhips of the line at molt, 
was the greateſt number the enemy could poſſibly 
put to ſea from that port. 

Hence it is manifeſt, That as thete was no 
want of early intelligence of the nature and deſti- 
nation of the armament at Toulon, the miniſtry 


gave no credit to it: that inſtructions unpreciſe in 


their nature, being founded on miſtakes and un- 
certainties, accompanied with orders, yet more 
unprecife and embarraſſing, could not but be pro- 
ductive of perplexities and difficulties in every 


- queſtion, they gave riſe to: conſequently of fnares 


and dangers in every reſolution taken upon them: 
and that from the very different aſpect. of thing 
on the admiral's arrival at Gibraltar, from that, 
which they had been made to wear in England, 
a difference of conduct became abſolutely neceſ- 
fary : and thenceforward, he was either to proceed 
diſcretionally, or not proceed at all-—Inſtead of 
ſix or eight ſhips. of the line, he had been inform- 


| ed were the moſt the enemy could ſend to ſea on 


the 13th of April, juſt a week after Admiral 
Byng failed from St. Helens, he now found their 
Toulon ſquadron to conſiſt of 12 ſhips,. from 


64 to 84 guns; four frigates,. from 24 to 46; 


beſides loops, five bomb veſſels, &c, which had 
__ 


* 
. * r 
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alteady got poſſeſſion of all Minorca, except F oF | 


St. Philip. 
This difference in the real ſtate, as well as in 


the aſpect of things, will in ſome meaſure, ac- 


count for part of that conduct, for which Admi- 
ral Byng was ſo ſeverely treated. afterwards. 
However, thus armed and inſtructed, the ad- 
miral failed for Gibraltar in his way to Minorca, 
on the 6th day of April: but was kept at fea by 
calms and contrary winds, till the 2d day of 
May, on which he arrived at Gibraltar, where he 
received an information of the enemy's operations 
and ſtrength on the iſland of Minorca, and on 
that coaſt, very different from what he had been 
made to expect: and, without delay *, iſſued his 
orders accordingly, on the very day of his arrival, 
for all the ſhips of his ſquadron to complete their 
proviſions and water with the utmoſt expedition. 
On the zd the admiral went a ſhore to communi- 
cate to the governor of Gibraltar his orders, re- 

ltve to a. battalion, to be detached from the gar- 
. riſon, and to be embarked on board the ſquadron 
for the relief of Fort St. Philip. 

But General Fow ke, the governor of Gibraltar, 
having alſo received inſtructions or orders upon 
this head from the war office, in three ſeveral let- 


t The firſt reſolution of the court martial unanimouſly de- 
elares, ( It does not appear that any unneceſſary delay was 
made by Admiral Byng, in the proceedings of the ſquadron 
under his command, from the time of their failing from St. 


Helen , on the 6th of April, till the time of tbeir arrival off 


Minorca, on the 905 of May.“ 
ters, 
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Conſults 
Engineers 


Their o- 
Pinion. | 


Calls a 
council of 
War. 


ed an opinion, Thar all circumſtances conſidered, 
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ters, which either did not appear ſo intelligible 
to him, as to warrant a ptecipitate conplince x with 


the admiral's demand; or, perhaps, ne-. matter 
had ariſen, which bad not been ſo much as ſup- 


poſed at the time of penning them, and ſuch as was 


productive of difficulties hardly ro be ſormounted, 
he thought it his duty, in the firſt place to take 
the opinion of the engineers beſt acquaitited with 
the works of Fort St. Philip, (the principal: of 
whom had been in ſervice there, 'and enſoyed his 
preſent poſt, on the merit of bringing bone 2 


model of that fortreſs) coricerning'the poſſibility 


of relieving the ſame. Who, the ſame day, fign- 


it would be extremely dangerous, if not imprat- 


ticadle. to to throw ſuccouts into ii.. 


Next day, the 4th of May, this opinion u 
ſubmitted to a council of war, compoſed! of the 
governor and all the field officers of the garriſon, 


aàſſembled to take into conſideration the ſeveril 
orders above · mentioned. Thoſe to Admiral Byng, 
have been recited at length. General Fowkepro- 


duced Lord Barrington's letters to him who in bis 


ftrſt lettet dated March 21, 1756, writes That 


from the four regiments then in garriſotii to Minor- 
_ ca,” which implies, That if the detachment was 


the King has ordered the royal regiment af Fuzi- 
leers to embark immediately for Gibtatut, and 


that upon their arrival, he is to make a detac hment 


to go, the regiment was to Ray! Bue leaſt this 


ſhould not be clear enough, the next 


adds, «« That together with the recruits for the 
corps 
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corps in his garfiſon, 
diſembatked and quartered in the gartiſon under 
his command: upon which ſaid diſembarkation, 
he, the ſaid General, f in, obedience to his Majeſ- 
ty's further pleaſure, was to cauſe a detachmefit, 
equal 0 u hattalion on the preſent Britiſh eſtab- 
liſhmgnt, 1p; embark. for Minorca.“ The next 
letter; without rhe leaſt reference to, or repeal of, 
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oy part of the former, repeats the order for cauſ- 


a battalion to embark on board his Majeſty's 
i t fox the relief of the iſland of Minorca, in 
eise ware ſhould Be any likelihood of its being 


only directs him, ** to receive ſuch women and 
children belonging to the royal regiment of Fuzi- 
lers, as Admin V7 ũ thould _ 15 to 1110 
there de 

Ad it eee to FRE any abiolote ROY 
ment upon'theſeinconſiftencies; they had recourſe 
to the adrniralty inſtructions deliverd tõ Admiral 
Byng, dated March 51ſt, for an explanation of 
their intention. Wherein it is not only ſignified, 
That the King had been pleaſed to direct, that 
the royal regiment of Fuzileers ſhould ſerve on 
board his Majeſty's ſhips in the Mediterranean, 
and alſo he landed at Minorca, in caſe the ſaid 
iſland was attacked, and upon a conſultation with 
General Blakeney,.it ſhould be found neceſſary: 
but morcover that the governor of Gibraltar had 


orders (only thoſe above: mentioned) to make a 


detachment, equal to a battalion, from his garriſon, 
in caſe of a like neceſſity, for a further reinforce- 
Vol. I. T ment : 


6 


attacked. And the third letter, dated April 1, 
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A. D. ment; and this detachment, together with the ſaid 
756. regiment, the Admiral was reguired to, land in 
| Minorca, under the reſtrictions before. ſpecified ; 
together with what other aſſiſtance df gunners and 

1 n his ſhips could. poſſibly ſpare. bylogza 6 kv 
5 : Bur after mature deliberation upon theſe letter 
and inſtructions, and upon the written opinion of 
Their re- the engineers, and the ſituation of his. Majeſty's 
ſolutions. garriſons and forces in the Mediterranean, the 
i | council Came to this 1 eſolution, * hat the ſending 

ſoch a detachment, equal to a, battalion, .wou 
1. and 


evidently, weaken the garriſon of Gibr: 

be no ways effectual for the relief of Mingra: 
aſſigning for the grounds and reaſong ok This fe- 
ſolution, the impracticability of introducing a0y 
ſuccours into the place; the inſufficiency. of the 
number propoſed, if thrown in, for the, defer 
and preſeryation of the iſland, in its preſent e 
tion, which they apprehended to be. he hinge 


3 14 


» the letters and orders before them and the im- 


prudence of weaking the garriſon of Gibraltar, vo- 
neceſfariy riſking the loſs of an addiional Humer 
of bis Majeſty's troops, withour any, Fache 
proſpect or hope of their being any. aſſiſtance jo 
e e ba he ＋ 


ke 11090. 5 of wy 1 
be the Toulon en ee 


4. 101 151 N ae e | 
© counts the council haye receiyed,js allealt.cqual 
in force, if not ſuperior to that Under dnural 
WEIL oy 4 31 E.: 1 21 Hine 
Byng, and ſhould the Britiſh flect be any, way 
ee weakened by any engagement, or ft x r f. 
: na WOR S& WE, HOMO PEI OTLETTS IFNQITX 3 
vY cident, the garriſon O Ciba, would be ex- 
« poſed to imminent, danger; and as:therparriſon 
; | « ſtands 


, 


| Minorca: c 


* 
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« ſtands at preſent, it is not more than ſuficient 
eto the common duty of the garxiſon.“ 
Thougl theſe confiderttions prevailed with the 
council not to come into any meaſures, whichwould 
have expoſed .Gibralcar; without preſetving Fort 
St. Philip; they nevertheleſs diſcoveted à laud- x ſupply 
able diſpoſition to do whateyer could be prudently A 
done for the good of the fervice; which was to 
epics captain, fix ſubalterns, nine ſerjeants, 
tleven corporals, five drums and a 11 private men, 
to ſupply the deficiency of thoſe ſoldiers; miners 
and ſegrnen; put aſhore at For St. Philip by Cap- 
tain cumbe, and without which reinforce- 
ment his ſhips ' could not be of any ſervice in an 
engagement. 

Let us now revert to the conduct of Admiral Admire 
Byng on this occaſion. Having now, for the firft By 2 ou 
time, one tive fact to reaſon upon, namely; Fil for 
That Fort St. Philip was actually beſſeged, by Minorca, 
a great force completely furniſhed with all man- 
her of neceſſaries for fuch an undertaking, and 
brek the fiege was Covered by a ſquadton abun- 

dantly ffrong er and better appointed, FR hat 
been lese dy thoſe, who dictated his in- 
fractions? His firſt cohcern was to conſider in 
what man pet he might cgodust himfelf for the 
better fulh if Ing bis orders. The American , on 
which his Fiitträcttons ſeem ed to jay the greateſt 
fiteſs bf ptobability, \ Sick ele to the deſign of 
the F French; armament A at Toulon, was now Out of 
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A. D. the queſtion. And the i, referring to the French 
1756. fleet's being ſtill inactive in their port, and in that 
caſe, ditecting him to ſtation his ſquadron in the 
beſt manner to prevent their getting out, was al 
made void: ſo that his preſent duty was'eonfined 
do % all poſſible means in bis power, for the kelikf 
of the place; at the ſame time to take propet᷑ care 
to protect Gibraltar from any hoſtile attempt; 
to protect the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects in the 
Mediterranean, and to annoy the enemy within the 
limits of his command; except, &c. therefore Ad- 
miral Byng, having received on board the 267 men 
from Gibraltar garriſon, on'the'6th, and being 
Joined by the Experiment, the Portland and the 
Dolphin, and having done all in his power to 
ſupply the wants of his ſquadron, ch6ugh not 
fully ſupplied with water, a deficiency entirely 
owing to the inſufficiency of the ſprings ; he ſet 
fail on the 8th of May at eight in the morning, 
the wind eaſterly. But it continuing variable, and 
often interrupted by calms, this {ſquadron could 
not reach the height of Palma, the capital of 
Arrives off Majorca, till the 16th, where the Phoenix had 
Majorca, been ſhut up almoſt three weeks, by two French 
men of war, that cruiſed off that t port, d retired 
immediately on ſight of the Britiſh ſ 70 751 in the 
Offing. The Experiment was ſent | in with a letter 
from the Admiral to the Engliſh conſul for intel- 
ligence, which returned with the Phenix, Capt. 
Harvey, who in the courſe of this wat has ac- 
quired great honour to his country by his aqval 
. and . W > by whom here: 


ceived 
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command: of M. de la Galiflionere, conſiſting of 
ten ſnips of the line, five frigates; and 180 tran- 
ſports, with. 1000 land forces, had ſailed from 
chat port on the. 2th. of April; and landed in 
Minorca, at Ciudadella, an the 18th E n 
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The Admiral, before heſailed for Mitiorca, 


diſpatehtd a letter by expreſs to the Lords of the 


Admiralry; in Whieh, though it m 
T. 3 thing 


1756. 
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Admiral 
Byng's 
fel letter 
from Gi- 
raltar to 
the Lords 
of the Ad- 
miralty. 


. He further ſuid, that it was the joint opinion of 
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thing but eruth, his zeal for the ſervice, and cha. 
grin at the many diſappointments and delays he 
had met with, prompted him to expoſtulate too 
freely with thoſe, he knew, could have diſpatthed 
him with more advantage and credit. 'He'begins 
with a kind of accuſation” againſt their dilatory 
orders for fitting out his ſquadron: If, ſaid he, 
I had been ſo happy, as to have arrived at Mahon, 
before the French had landed, I flatter myſelf, I 


| ſhould have been able to prevent their getting a 


footing on that iſland. He complained that there 
were no magazines in Gibraltar for ſupplying bis 
ſquadron with neceſſaries; whoſe neceſſities had 
not been fully ſupplied at the time he was obliged 
to ſail from England, and had been greatly, multi- 
plied in a long and tedious voyage. In particular 
he obſerved; that the careening · wharfs / pits and 
ſtorehouſes were entirely decayed, ſo that he 
Mould find the greateſt difficulty in cleaning the 
ſhips that were foul: and this was the caſe, not 
only of thoſe that here joined him ftom a cruiſe 
in the Mediterranean, under Commodore Edge- 
cumbe; but even of ſome of thoſe carried out 
from Portſmouth. He then very impoliticly gave 
his opinion, that, if it ſhould be found practica- 
ble, it would be very impolitic to throw any men 
into St. Philip's caſtle; which could not, he ſaid, 
be ſaved without à land force ſufficient to raiſe 
the ſiege: and therefore, that a ſmall'reinforce- 
ment would only add ſo many men tothe number, 
which muſt fall into the hands of the enemy. 


* 
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ſuch engineers and artillery men in Gibraltar, who 
had been at Minorca; chat it would be impoſſible 
to throw any number of men into St. Philips, if 
the French had erected batteries on the two ſhores 
near the entrance of the harbour, ſo as to bar all 
paſſage up to the ſally port of the fortreſs; and 
concluded, that his own ſentiments were NE 
able to their opinion.“ 
This letter conſiſts of two parts: the emen 
a poſitive impeachment of the miniſtry, for their 
not ſending a fleet to the. aſſiſtance of Minorca 
ſooner and better provided; and for negleQing, 
and ſuffering the magazines and wharfs atGibral- 
tar, the only place for the King's ſhips to careen 
at, and to be ſupplied with neceſſaries, when Ma- 
hon was inveſted, run to decay and ruin.— The 
latter part does as good as tell them, that they 
had ſent him upon an impracticable ſervice, and 
that if it miſcarried, as in all probability it was 
like to do, it muſt be laid to their charge, who 
had not ſent a land force to raiſe the ſiege, as 
well as a fleet. * was inferior to the ene- 
my's. * % Derr 

＋ 8 in the deen not being 
uſed to be rallied by their officers, and foreſeeing 
that Minorca muſt fall a prey to the French force 
upon it, and that its loſs would be attended with 
a general clamour againſt. themſelves, ſhould they 
not be able to fix the blame elſewhere ; it ſeems 
moſt probable, chat from chis moment, they 


united to throw the miſcarriage, if it ſhould ſo 
happen, upon Byng alone: for which purpoſe 


14 they 


A. 


2979 
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Remarks 
thereon. 
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they could collect matter enough: from chis letter, 


where he doubts of tha ſucceſs, of his / expedition. 
Which they interpreted, and had it pronagated, 
to be a cortain ſign that Mr. Byng would not en. 
deavour to relieve Fort St. Philip: and this was 
ſo well improved from Byng's futute conduct, 
that they effectually transferred the blame of the 
loſs of Minorca from themſelves to the perſon, 
who had taken upon him, ſo unſeaſonably, to 
hint a diſapprobation of their conduct. J his ſerved 
to, amuſe the people, and made a ſacrifice of 
Byng; yet, the moſt ſenſible and impartial part 
of the nation ſaw; through the artifice, and couꝶ 
not acquit the miniſtry of miſconduct, delays and 
neglect, though they could not entirely approve 


of the conduct of Admiral, Byng. on the day of 
| battle 3 for which he ſuffered, death ; yet his 


crime was no more, than not having done all. that 
was in hit power o do in the time of action; a 
crime, if deſerving of death, that involved many 
more, even every one, though whoſe delay, im- 
pediment, or neglect, that expedition was put 


| off to the 6th of April, and was ſo badly fitted 


Arriveson 
thecoaſtof 
Minorca. 


out. 1072 mario ILIE Of A. goalbcot ; 
labs the journals of. this, voyage, that 
the wind continued eaſterly until the 18h at; nine 
ni a fine breeze ſprung up northerly, 
and the ſquadron ſailed large all night, and found 
itfelf on the coaſt of Minorca at break of day, on 
the yt I be Admiral, about ſive in the morning, 
difpatrched Captain Harvey in the Phoenix, with 
the Cheſterfield and Dolphin, a-head of his fleet, 
: ö to 
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mouth, at Mahon, and the ſituation both of oh 
enemy and their batteries. a alſo to obſerve he- 
ther it was / practicable, and where, to throw any 
ſuccours into the caſtle; to look out for the French 
ſquadron, and to pick up, if poſſible, any of their 
ſmall craft, for intelligence, vun un _— 
for all theſe purpaſes. 

Captain Harvey was alſo n — the fol 


lowing letter to General Blakeneyo y 
an " Ratnillies, off 'NffiioFea, May 19. 
8 FER eee et N42 2 SE 


Se yOu iti by Captuly Bldrvey of his Ma- 
| jeſty's' ſhip Phœnix, who has my orders to 
convey it to you, if pofſible, together with the 
incloſed packet; which he received at Leghorn. 
—] am extremely concerned to find that C 
Edgecumbe was obliged to retire to Gibraltar, with 
the ſhips under his command, and that the French 
are landed and St. Philip's Caſtle is in veſted; 
25 J flatter myſelf. had 1 fortunately been more 
timely in the Mediterranean, that I ſhouldchave 


been able to have prevented the enemy's getting 


a footing in the iſland of Minorca. vu 
1 am to acquaint you, that 'Generalq Stuart, 
Lord Effingham and Colonel Cornwallis, with 
about zo oſſicers, and ſome recruits belonging to 
the different regiments no in garriſon with you, 


are on board the ſhips of the ſquadrony and ſhall 


be glad to know by the return of the officer, 

what place you will chinlt pang to have them 

_—\ be: HD) 4: 
The 


His letter 
defigned 
for Gen. 


Blakeney. 


. 
- 
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are part of the ſhips compliments, the marines 
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ä Eaglits Ganititee,.come: 


manded by Lord Robert Bertie, is likewiſe on 


board the ſquadron, deſtined, agreeable to my or- 


ders; to ſerve on board the fleet in the Mediter- 


nanean, unleſs it ſnould be thought neceſſary, 
upon conſultation with you, to land the regiment 
for the defence of Minorca : But, I muſt alſo in- 
form you ſhould the fuziliers be landed, as they 


having been ordered by the lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, on board of other ſhips at 
Portſmouth, to make room for them, that it will 
diſable the ſquadron ſrom acting againſt that of 
the enemy, which I am informed is cruiſing off 
the iſland: however, I ſhall gladly embrace every 
nity of promoting his Majeſty's ſervice in 
the moſt effeftual manner, and ſhall aſſiſt you to 


diſtreſs the enemy and defeat their mant to 


the utmoſt of my power. 
Pleaſe to favour me with lame, how 


enn be moſt effectually of ſervice to you, and the 
eee, N 


1 b 
ö Outs Harvey had orders to- 4eliver this 15 
ter, if poſſible, to the general: and as with a 
vie y to ſome ſuch ſervice as this, a private ſignal 
had been agreed upon between him and Captain 
Scroope, of the Dolphin, who was in the caſtle, 
and had kept his boat, in order to come off, upon 
occaſion, it was expected that the letter would 
have been ſafely delivered. 


The 
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The frigates above diſpatched got round the A. D. 
Laire of Mahon, a ſmall iſland, about half an 1936; 
hour before nine o' clock and though they met 
with light airs of wind, and ſometimes a ſtark 
calm; they continued to mae the beſt of their 
way for the harbour's. mouth. no: 150: nog“ 
About half an hour paſt nine the whole ſqua: 
dron got round the Laire alſo, with a freſh gale 3 
but ſoon fell in with light airs and calms at about 
three tiles from St. Philip's Caſtle. 1% - 2260 2 5 
la the meun time Captain Harvey, ſtanding on Whatpre- 
for the harbour's mouth, made his private figs dckivery. 
nals, but without the deſired ſucceſs. No return 
was made : no boat was ſeen to come off: and 
the enemy*s ſquadron appearing at the ſame time Enemy's 
in the-ſouth-eaſtiquarter, the Admiral thought it fleet ap- 
ad viſeable to call in the Pheœnix, and the other Pears. 
frigates; bore away for the enemy, and made the 
general ſignal to chaſe. £5 do om os 
Both ſquadrons made fail to each other, and Byng 
about two in the afternoon the admiral made the 2 
ſignal for the line of battle a-head, Which for battle. 
want of ſufficient wind, could not be formed ſo 
properly, av otherwiſe it might have beem His 
next care was to furniſh ſuch of bis ſhips as were 
ſickly and ill: manned (which was the caſe oi ſe- 
yeral) with ſeamen ſrom the frigates: e or- 
fi F .A4i ek #% ones dg #13 0 +3GOO012T. | 
7 15 5 pf 910 Phcenix, into cho Revenge; 3H PER 
into the t | out the riment into t 
ce, T nig ind le Aale: Bf Me af WG 
phin twenty into the Intrepid, twenty to the Defiance; and 
ſeventeen to the Portland. 322 
ä | er 


| | gage; an advantage which Mr. Byng would have 
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e Wee bene which baddongbefore been 
73% reported nit for ſervice, and was furniſhed with 
proper materials for ſuch a purpoſe, to be con - 
- | veried inega ſir · ſnip . Me alſo diſpoſed his ſqua- 
4s in ſine of battle, as you Il find it in che note. 
A4t, the, bottom , according to the order; he had 
made oa abe 3d of, May, while he laid in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, N uανοοπνοενεε,EjůO v nie wilo gos 
The ene- About ſix in the evening the enemy advanced 
my ad- in order, with twelve large ſhips and, five frigates; 
but in an hour's, time, at two leagues diſtance, 
G tacked, as it did ſeem, to gain the weather - 


committed a great error to loſe, and therefore this 
obliged him to tack alſo, and to ſecure the land- 
f vind in the morning; being then about five 
leagues from Cape Mola, having ſtood towards 
che enemy from the time of. their firſt diſco- 


1890 O1 1818 12 I 
n The line of battle be K Kingſon t to -; with the dar. board bh 


wa leet the Defiance with the Tar-board tacks on board. 
'Frigates 14 110 12 F 204K 1 mapder **. — * — bn Pain, 
| 


sc zr pH all! de e ng perde 


Cheſterfield Nennen e 606.41 [one 
Phcenix to Hon. by 856 Eſa; 2 3 
— ſignals 9 2 Capt. Gardiner Ec 780 * Be 
_— rident Dope 195 30; Ge 4.conk: 5:14 7 
8 | Pris. Louiſa Noel 1 — | 400 12 
| oF e Cornwall 64 4890 
Experiment 3 * od 1 Young 4 0D 64 | 4800 i 


Dolphin to n 1 213 6 ; Catford dal 64 480% 7 5 T7 
Ls | Temple W 2 . Ne 9 
| eee 1 J 168: 835 pte Rel 


4 Canceher Hon G. Ragecumbe 66 520 J D911 nl td. 
{Portland /-- + Capt. Baird Nes 0 , 300%/%/ 3 
0 . 


Defiance | Andrews. h 
© See the third and fourth reſolutions of the court-martial. - 


very 
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very, with ealmis and litrle 'wind4 hier conduct A. D. 
vas afterwards approved of by che eurtamüre 56. 
rights; M n ion ee et et ste 1g, wtf 
| he enemy on ſhore; having got Aght' oP Is rein- 
fleet, wete not negligent in contributing all in chert — 
power to encourage and ſtrengthen their fleet for ind. 
engagement; and for this purpoſe they Giſpatthed 
600 foldiers in two tartans to reinforce Galiffionereg 
in the night / The two tartans, appeating cloſe to 
the rear of the Engliſh fleet, were chaſed, and one Loſea tar - 
of them, with two captains, two lieutenunts, and tan with 
about 400 ſoldiers, 'rank” and file, fell inte the dien. 
hands of viewed frigates, chat gave them 
ehaſe: the other eſcaped. l 12159 rin 
The z0th, in the morning, proving haty, che 
ene myẽs ſguadron was not to be feen at daycbreuft 
but ſoon öfter the raking of this tartan, it* came 
in Hght, to the ſoutheeaſt; and Adehirat Byng! 
about two o'clock; threw out Ggnal! to bear 
away two points from the wind; and engage 1 — 
Thus, from the time of firſt ſeeing the French fleet 
in the morning of che 19th of May, till our fleet 
weathered the French about hoon the Edth, cht 


admiral oel propet i meaſures: to 1 and kee 


aun 0591 „ ens ann; 


IS abut n eee 1 84 ae Frag- 


1 Sce twelfth and thirteenth reſolutions, is 15; fa 
That ſoon after the flegt was upon the lar-boardstackethe + 
admiral made figgals for leading two points to ſtar-dogrd, Wee webe 
which broüght the wind upon or abaft'the beam, and the ſhi 5 
.continued.t courſe, nearly a-head of each other, ll mo 
miral made the b for battle, about twenty minutes aft 
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Admiral 


Weſt's 
conduct in 
the en- 


gagement 
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155 teenth. 
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tlie wind of the enemy; and to form und cloſe the 
lind oft baten, 1150 eee eel ee 
But Rear-Adthira! Weſt perteiving-it impoſ- 

ſible, at ſo great a diſtance us they were then 
from the enemy, to comply with both orders, 
bore away with his diviſion ſeven points from the 
wind, and eloſing down upon the enemy, at- 
racked them with fuch vigour, that the ſhips, 
which oppoſed him were preſentiy driven out of 
the line *. This ſeems to have been the ctitical 
moment, that decided the fate of Minorca, and 
furniſhed matter for Byng's ruin. For, the other 
diviſion not bearing down, and the enemy's cen - 
tre keeping their ſtation, Rear · Admiral Weſt durſt 
not purſue bis advantage, leaſt his communiea- 
nen e Heer ſhould e Warns 
cut off. 


Errors of What Admiral ng was naticulady: bland 


for, was his order for che Deptford to quit the 
line before the engagement, and for all his divi- 
fon ts fall a· back in the beginning of the action, 
when the Thtrepid's fore · topmaſt was ſhot away 

For lis order to the Deptford, the admiral ſaid 
it was to make the Engliſh fleet exactly equal to 
the enemy's, which conſiſted of twelve ſhips of 
the line and five frigates't"as for the other point, 


49] eb ici e ob ar wok nod ig 


ges tde eighth reſolution! of the court · martial. 

be ſiye head · moſt ſhips; of the enemy vent 6 to 12 
ward, out of gun- hot. Ibid. reſolution fifteenth. 
4.4 little before three o'Clock, Ibid. refolurion fix- 


k 4 j4* & 0 1: 


'chough 
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thank it themed a good deal of care of his, Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, to prevent their running foul or 
damaging one another, it was ill timed, and gave 
the cen ſorious world too much graund to quęſtionn 
his caurage, and to caſt the whole blame of, ghe | 
miſcarriage af this day upon him alone, and an 
opportunity tor Galiſſionere to retreat with his 
fleet, and repair his damage; and as his ſhips 
were clean, they were ſoon out of reach of 
our ſhips, which gave them chaſe, being very 
foul and unßt for the een of a nimble 
enemy. 49; Ann 
In dhüs aftion it appeared, by he reſolugigna.of — — og 
the court- martial, That the van-diviſion, bore os. 
down properly for the ſhips oppoſed to them in ons con- 
the enemy's line, and diſabled five of them; that cs. 
the Intrepid, the ſternmoſt ſhip of our van-divi- on. 
ſion, after an engagement of about a quarter of = 
an h Joſt her fore · topmaſt a little before three 
— that the Revenge, the headmoſt ſhip 
of the rear diviſion bore dowa, afcer.the-ſhips, of 
the van bore down, for the ſhip appaſed to her 
in the.enemy's line, and that ſhe brought un unn 
the weather-quarter of the Intrepid, upon the In- 
trepid's fore · iopmaſt going away ; and that ſhe 
quickly afterwards, upon the Intrepid's ſetting her 
fore - ſail, bore down under the Intrepid's lee- 
quarter and brought up there: and that upon the 
ſignal being made for battle, and the van putting 
before the wind, the Admiral in the Ramillies 
edged — ſome points 5 and the Trident and 
Princeſs 


A. 
ed 


+> 


— x —  _ — 
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A D. Princeſs Louifa thereby coming to windward of 

21755. Hirk; che a@atitabthireupsy huttlöch upp hie Hüter 
ſail, 'backed his mien · topſai l; and endea vdurtd 
to back his main-topſail, to añow of - their 
ſituation for five, ſix or ſeven minutes. Upon 
which that court gave it as their opinion;/*Phar 
the admiral, after the fignal was made for battle, 
ſeparated the rear from the van diviſſon; and re- 
tarded the rear · divifion of the Britiſh fleet" from 


cloſing wich and engaging the enemy, by bis 
ſhortning fail, by hauling up his fore ſail, back. 


ing his mizen- topſail, and backing or attempting 
to back his main ropfail; in order chat the Tri- 
dient and Princeſs Louiſa might get a head again 
__ ofthe Ramillies: And further, that inftead of 
70 Mortning ſail, the admiral ought to have made the 
Trickent and Princefs' Louiſa ſignalb to make 
mote ſail; and that he ought alſo to have ſet ſo 
ach, gal himſelf, as would have enabled the Cul- 
boden the worſt ailing lp in his diviſion, to 
mie kepy ter ationy wird alt her plain fall "ſet; 
In ercher to have got down, with as much/expedi- 
Jr — 5 2 to che enemy, and thereby haue 
rted the van- dt vwiſ ion 
pw 0p all news 37 
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and enoouraged by place of retreat, in caſe of a . 
defeaty the want of which was certainly a grand Admiral 
conſideration with an Admiral, who had no other Byng's 

relief in caſe of a misfortune, than to return to affe uct 


after the 


Gibraltar „ here there were neither ſtores, con engage 
veniencies, nor yet proviſions to ſupply the wants ment. 
of ſuch a ſquadron, if diſabled from keeping the 

ſea; Admiral Byng brought to about eightol clock 

at night, to join the anni diſabled and left to 


ves er 


0 The Hon, Adntiral Byag' $' M. De 1 Galifionere b favadrbn, wheti 
2 adron, when, he RET: | he landed the troops at Minorca 18 

M. De la — April, and at the engagement with 
|" Mot, = Byng's 7 off Cape 


lola, 20 May, 1756. | 
— — — 
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A. D. the care of the Cheſterfield, and to-refit his ſhips 
17356. as faſt as poſſible, and continued ſo all night, 
But next morning the enemy was quite gone, and 
Mahon was north - north weſt about ten or eleven 
leagues. He then ſent, cruizers in queſt of the 
Intrepid and Cheſterfield, which, had, parted from 
the reſt of the ſquadron in the night; and joined 
him next day; and having from a ſtate and con- 
dition of the ſquadron, brought him in by the 
proper officers, found that the Captain, the In- 
trepid and the Defiance, (which latter had loſt 
her Captain) were very much damaged in their 
maſts, the Admiral thought it proper, onthe.24th, 
to call a council of war on board the Ramillies, 
before. he went again to look for the enemy. 
A councit- This council, beſides the proper-navat officers, 
of was... ho by right are conſulted upon ſuch occaſions, 
cConſiſted allo of ſeveral land officers, by the Ad- 
miral's particular requeſt, For he deſired General 
Stuart, Lord Effingham, Lord Robert Bertie and 
Colonel Cornwallis to attend, that he might col- 
lect their opinious, upon the preſent ſituation, and 
concerning the future operations of the fleet un- 
- der his command. And the queſtions debated, 
and the reſolutions i in this council were, as fol- 


low : 
88 5 Whether an c upon 2 French fleet 


debated. gives any proſpect « of OM vein Anj. It 
would not. 
II. Whether, if there was wo French fleet 


cruiſing oft Minorca, the Engliſh fleet could raiſe 
the ſiege. An. It could nor. | 


* The Admirals and Captains of all the ſni ps. 
III. W 
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TH Whether Gibraltar would not be in danger A. D. 


bs any accident that may n mee a 7 It 
would be in danger. 

IV. Whether an attack with our feet, in the 
preſent ſtate of it, upon that of the French, will 
not endanger the ſafety of Gibraltar, and expoſe 
the trade of the ne enn to great hazard; 
Anſ. That it would. | 

V. Whether it is not moſt Gs his Majeſty's 
ſervice that the fleet ſhould immediately proceed 
for Gibraltar. An. That it ſhould proceed for 
Gibraltar. 

At this council, Ft the Admiral; 10 his letter 
to Mr. Cleland, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
dated on board the Rammillies off Minorca, May 
the 2 5th, 17 56, not the leaſt contention or doubt 
aroſe. In the ſame letter he informed the Lords 
of the Admiralty, that he was making the beſt of 
his way to Gibraltar. 
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In this action the killed and wounded on our Loſs inthe 


ie: were, 


1 


On board the cn en ei 7. killed 3 


Captain — 30 —— 6 
'Lancaſter — 14 —1 
Intrepid — 39 —9 
Princeſs Louifa—— 73 — 2 
„ . ——— * 

̃ Total 168 42 


action. 
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A. D. The onſy perſon of diſtinction amongſt the laid 
75. was Captain Andrews of the Defiance, whole ſhit 
WE Admiral gave to Captain Harvey. 
The killed and wounded on os Ge of th 


1 were, on board the 
PFioudroyant GS, 10 e 21 


. „Abe Redoutable 1 ' 2 — 
T La Couronne — 3 — 
Le Temeraire — 15 | 


Le Guerrie— 4g mes) 
Le Lion — 2 
Le Sage — — 8 - 
L'Orphee ea 9 — 10 
Ae Contenn n 119 — 5 
Le Triton! 14 gic 
» E*Hipopothame———— ' 10. 2 
HL 4•ä——— 
4 ene ee e ee 
; Total 149 M11 26 
8 9113: bng liable u ein Re — 
5 „ 4b auprl 


9090)-310805 | 
Minorca being 15 given up bye — 
the coaſt; let us turn our attention what was 

doing upon the iſlanßd. E393) ie mans 

The "TheoMarlhab\Duke:de/Richdlieu,who:com- 
—_ manded in chief by land, on this expedition, and 
norca, Count. Galiſſionere, wh commanded the fleet, 
attended by the principal officers of the army, had 
entered the city of Ciudadella without oppoſition. 
The, Engliſh-garriſon, not able to {diſpute the diſ - 

emba: kation of the troops, retired: and the ma- 


giſtracy received the French officers with great ce- 
remony 


- Yes LATE WAR 2393 
emony err TO Def eg A. D. 
chem That he was not coe to/artiekitheny'® pier 
but that he was ſent thither for no otfier reaſon Riche- 
than to obtain ſatisfaction for the inſults and in- _ s 
juries done the King his maſter by che'Englith.! 

He promiſed them his" protection, and aſſured 
them that he would take particular care of the 
behaviour of his troops, ſo that they ſhould com- 
mit no ſort of violenee, and pay for wat they 
ſhould buy. But he added: beware of catry- 
« ing on any correſpondence with the enemy for 
« if you do, you ſhall be treated with uon 


« ſeverity ? 0˙ 
This was upon the 18th of Ape 3 March 


19th the-Marſhal took poſſeſſion of a ſmall fort, — 
abandoned alſo by the Engliſn. which ſerved to * 
cover Fornelles, a ſmall port, ſituate on the eaſt 

ſide of- che — point of a bay near a 

cape of the ſame name. 

On the 20th, — du Meſnil and the 
Marquis de Monteynard, two Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, were detached from the army with twenty - 
tour companies of grenadiers and a royal htigade. 
to encamp at Mercadel, from hence they wateh 
to advance towards Mahon, in order to bloe up 


that port on the eaſtern ſide of the bay; Whilſt 
the main body of the army in veſted Fort St. Phi- 
lip, and the French fleet unde Galiſſionere blopked : Support- 
up the entrance of the bay. of Port Mahon, With 7 n 
orders to give Admiral Byng's ſquadrom battle, ii 
caſe ir ſhould: mo to mirwe the fore: bal: 

691g fi £1530 H. F ' 9419991 yoAWe- 


k 
„ oy 70 * : 
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A. D. We have already ſeen that many of the prin- 
. cipal officers were abſent. from Fort St. Philip: 
Cn for, though they had been ſent on board Admiral 
Philip. Byng's fleet, they were not landed. The garri- 
ſon alſo was thought to be too weak for a long 
and vigorous defence of a- fortreſs ſurrounded 
with ſuch numerous works, againſt an army, ſo 
eaſily ſupplied and recruited: from the ſouth of 
France: for which reaſon a reinforcement had 
been ordered from Gibraltar, but without its pro- 
per effect. For, the ſiege was begun ſome weeks 
before our fleet appeared upon the coaſt; and it 
returned to Gibraltar, with the troops on board 
deſigned to reinforce the garriſon of Fort St Phi- 
lip. Yet Governor Blakeney has been great!) 


| 
= Governor blamed for his conduct. It has been ſaid, that 
. — he neglected his poſt, by ſhutting himſelf up in 


his own houſe during the whole ſiege, regardleſs 
of the command entruſted to his care: that he 
ought to have broke up the roads from Cuidadella 
and-Fornelles, and pulled down the houſes of St. 
Philip's town: that he ought alſo to have com- 
pelled the natives to go into the caſtle to eaſe the 
ſoldiers, by doing the labour of the garriſon : 
and that the fortreſs was not, in the whole, pro- 
perly defended ; and at laſt, "given up without 

neceiũty . 

This is the ſubſtance of the charge; which, 
after br Goyernor' s return to England, was an- 


7 See a 1 to the Right Hon. Lord B——y, being an 
enquiry into his defence of Minorca, 27 
were 
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ſwered* minutely by a principal officer, with the A. D. 


concurrence of the other officers under his com- 


mand during the ſiege. In which anſwer the Defended 
public are informed, That, as chere was not one in his con- 


Colonel to take the chief command, in caſe of 
an accident; nor any officer between him and a 
Licutenant- Colonel; and that there were forty- 


1756. 


duct. 


one Captains and-Subakertiveflicers belonging to 


the four regiments in garriſon, abſent, the Go- 
vernor thought it moſt adviſcable, rand beſt for 
the ſerviceſto appoint one fixt place or ſtation 
for him ti decelve intelligence from the officers 


commandeg to go the rounds, or from any others, 


as circumſtances and the exigencies of the ſervice 
might. requirez- laying it down as a maxim, That 


it hould always be Kno, during à ſiege, where 
to find the Commander i in Chief; and that theo- 


vernor of a fortification, who, out of vain curio- 


ſity, when the immediate ſervice does not require 


his preſence, goes to vie the out works, or ha- 


zards his life, when there is no need of his at- 


tendance, is guilty of great impruceneg He 
kept two Lientenant-Colonels, and the Aid. de- 
Camp to one of them conſtantly going the rounds: 


ſor which they were excuſed. alk other duty; that 
they might have no excuſe in remiſſneſs in this. 


Belides the Fort-Major and Fort Adjutant at- 
tended the Governor as often as they could be 
ſpared: the Captains, at every poſt, had orders 


* See a full anſwer to an infamous libel, &c, Printed for 


W. Reeve, 1757. 
| v4 5 to 
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D. 
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mile, wholly inveſted by ſea and land, and the 


Tux GENERALIT HIS TOR Vor 
to intorm the Governor by a Subaltern officer. un 
a ſerjeant, immediately, of every procut ding lor 
act idem that might happen under their reſpe&ve 
commands: A report was made every) morning 
to hich, by the Field2officer of the day, f the 


particular incidentswithin the twenty fourhomi of 


duty; with an acuount of the ſhot and ſhells fired 
during that time, deſenbing their particular di. 
rections : and his oN Aid. de- Camp was laluays 
ready to carry his orders when and where. e vvr te- 
quired o: f 18:45 10e bu +21!sdt has 0d 
The circumference of the works being about a 


approaches carried on every here, it might have 
- been afatal conſequence, had the Governot, through 
a vain curioſity or imprudent bravery, gone to 
view one part of the fortifications, while 4ndrher 
remote part of it had been attacked or had he 
thereby loſt his life. Therefore, it was thought 
moſt prudent, under theſe circumſtances, to fix 
upon the caſtle for his ſtation to receive intel- 
/ digence, and tu give his directions and orders. Not 
that the caſtle could be ſuppoſed exempt from 


danger on the contrary, the Governor was here 


much expoſed to the fire of the enemy*s cannon 
and mortars ; who in a particular manner were 
obſerved to level their ſnot and ſnells at the body 


of the caſtle and the Governor's houſe] Bur, it was 


from the top thereof, as from the centte of the 
.- fortreſs, he could beſt and almoſt inſtantaneouſly 

e 18 the works au eu his command, 
Mas! 11203 01: n0tand 
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approaches of the beſiegers. Diba gas 21291 b 
During the whole ſiege of ſeventy days, the 
Governor never went into a bed nor undreſſed 
himſelf. Exery one had acceſs to him at all hours, 
night and day: and in the day · time he exerciſed 
che ſetjeauts and ſoldiers himſelf, on the public 
parade, in the manner of defence upon any attack 


of the forti fications, or ſubterraneans; until it be- 


came dangerous for the men, from the enemy's 
ſhot and ſhells; and after that he continued their 
exerciſe in his own apartments, when time would 
permit. Thereby diſcharging the duty of a good 
Governor, with an intention and application ſel- 
dom tO, n with in a man of eighty- to years 
of age. , EV 


af When place on the Continent is threatened 


with a ſiege ; the advance of armies, and the ne- 
ceſſary preparations to carry the deſign into er- 
cution cannot be ſecreted: they ſoon gro noto - 
rious, and furniſh the Governor with time to break 
up roads, and to remove all buildings. that may 
either obſtruct the execution of his on batteries, 
or favour the approaches of the enemy. But in 
this caſe all the intelligence, that could berob- 
tained by the Governor, ſhut up in an iſland, 
was, that great preparations were making in the 
ſouth of France, which ſometimes were ſuid to 
be intended againſt Gibraltar, or Minorca, and 
ſometimes againſt Corſica, or againſt our planta- 
tions in North America, or to join the Breſt ſqua- 
dron in the invaſion of Great Britain or Ireland. 
In 


2 
and the operations, batteries movements and X. D. 
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In which uncertainty, having no advice nor or- 
ders for his conduct from England, he would 
have acted very improperly to break up roads 
and to remove buildings before the enemy's mo- 
tions ſhould put their intentions out of all doubt 
to be levelled againſt his government; and then 
Governor Blakeney did all that was in the power of 


one in his circumſtances, to do. For, as ſoon as 


it was certain * that the French were making good 
their landing at Ciudadella, the Governor, with 
the advice of the chief engineer, pulled down the 
engineer's own houſe, which was a fine modern 
building, and four windmills; theſe being the 
only erections, ſuppoſed to be of ſervice to the 
enemy, during a ſiege; there being ſuch an eſ- 

lanade between the village and the tortifieations, 
that the houſes in St. Philip's town could do no 
harm to the beſieged, but, on the contrary, they 
did great miſchiet to the French, when beat about 
their ears by the cannon- balls and ſhells from the 
caſtle. As to the roads; the difficulty, both in 
regard to time, and to the riature of the ground, 


might be admitted in excuſe. The French landed 


bh tke i 7th, and meeting with no oppoſition from 
4 land forceb, _ was mat; to _ um 
art 1 ; up 


Ai 


General a e had no certainty, of this TOs þ in- 
vaſion 'of Minorca, till two days before they landed, which 
advice he received by a packet · boat diſpatched on purpoſe. 
From'which time he made the beſt 1 — he could for 
the defence of the caſtle. 

d There was a ſmall redoubt, with one company, at For- 


nelles, and a poſt with five companies at Ciudadella, which 
the 
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up in the fort, they took poſſeſſion of Mahon on A D. 
the 1gth of the ſame month. Which was a ſpaces 8. 
of time too ſniort for removing the buildings of 
St. Philip's town, had it been neceſſary ; or to 
break up the roads effectually, had they been ever 
ſo eaſy to dig up. But, the ſurface of the whole 
land of Minorca is ſuch a hard rock, that the 
French could not ſink entrenchments for about 
a mile round the fort, with the labour of their 
whole army: Ho then was it poſſible for Go- 
vernor Blakeney to break up the roads for thirty 
miles with his ſmall number of men in three days, 
and when they had other work and duty upon their 
hands, which could not be left undone. Let, even 
under theſe difficulties, the Governor gave a 
ſample of his attention to this part of duty. He 
did order? the bridges to be broken down, and 
the roads to be broken up: and they were actually 
ſpoiled; as much as the ſhortneſs of the time, and 
the few men, that could be ſpared, were able to 
execute his orders. In which, or any other la- 
bour or ſervice; the Governor could depend upon 
no aſſiſtance from the iſlanders. The Spaniards, 
upon this occaſion, refuſed to join in any act £ 
againſt the French. The more ſenſible. part of 
them would frequently acknowledge, that their a7 
condition was greatly bettered, ſince the Engliſh 
had n. of the iſland; and that their goyern- 


ik eee as he did all his advanced parties, 
as ſoon as the enemy began to diſembark. 


Major Cunningham was charged with this part of the 
ſervice. | | | 
ment 
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ment was mild and good: but ſuch was the in- 


ffuence of the prieſts, over the lower claſs eſpecl 
ally, by repreſenting the Engliſh to be enemies to 
theit religion, and in 4 ſtate of damnation or de- 
vils upon earth; that it got the better of all other 
conſiderations, and kept up their ayerſion to us 
even to the laſt. For though the Governor". 
ſued out a proclamation, with a promiſe of pay 


and other encouragements, to as many as would 
voluntarily enter the fort, only thirteen gentle. 


men gave in their names; only three of tliem en-. 
tered the caſtle with the Governor; and ont af 


them deſerted afterwards. And of twenty five 


bakers and artificers, whom the Sem hired; 
at a high price, to ſerve in the caſtle, atid grati: 


fied with a prieſt at the public expence, for theit 
ſpiritual duties; ſuch was the diſaffecti n, that 


ive or fix of them deſerted over the palli ſadoes; 
neither could the reſt have been reſtrained" /ithour 


proper guard always to watch them. dude 


All that the Governor could do was actually 


Mohr with great diligence and circumſpection. 
He deſtroyed all the wine in the cellats uf St. 


Philip? s rown, to prevent any miſcarriage in his 
own men by drunkennefs'; atid he carried the 
butts i es the caſtle to ſerve for gabions and tra- 


verſes. He drove all the cattle he could meet 
with into the fort, for the benefit of the garriſon, 


and wade ſuch a proviſion of wine, that there was 


no Want of theſe neceſſaries at the time bf = 


” capitulation. He, not in a condition to giye the 


invaders battle, walled up his ports ; he aſſigned 
| every 


WET 


r 


= 
— 


tvety party their poſts; placed centinels; and ot: 

dered every other precaution becoming the beſt 

commander-in his circumſtanc ess. 
At this time Commodore Edgecumbe laid at 
anchor cloſe under the walls of St. Philip's Caſtle, 


wich ſeveral rich merchant ſhips; which muſt 
have all followed the fate of the fortreſs, had the 
French fleet, as it might, have blocked them up 


in the harbour of Mahon. But, they were per - 
mitted to eſcape; upon a ſuppoſition, that their 
crews, would be too conſiderable a reinforcement 
to the garriſon, whoſe weakneſs the French Mar- 
ſhah was perfectly acquainted with. However; 
when Edgcumbe ſailed. with his ſquadron, he left 


behind him all {his marines, a detachment. from 


Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine loop, 


and the greateſt part of the Dolphin's as a rein- 


ſorcement to the fort, under the immediate di- 
rection and command of Captain Scroop of the 
Dolphin, who voluntarily offered himſelf for that 
ſervice, and ſignalized himſelf for his condud} and 
brayery during the ſiege. 


As ſoon as this little Musdron had ſailed bas | 


Gibraltar, the. Governor ſunk a ſloop in the cha 
nel leading to the harbour, But the Fr renc ch 
never attempfed. 0 approach the fort. 
On the 22d, of April, Goyeruot Blakency ſent 
a Jeter by, a drum to Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, A 
demandiſig the reaſons, for ſuch a. boſtile invaſion 


of chat Aland 3.10 which he, received, f A: anſwer, 


That hg vas come with, ngention; to reduce the 


een the e. of. his moſt ; Chriſtian 


4 fo Majeſty 


| _— 
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Majeſty; by way retaliation for the conduct of 
the King of England, who had ſeized and de- 
tained ſhips belonging to the King of France and 
bis  fubjefin Y a wenn nn owt a hott! 
It was conjectured by the French Commander 
in Chief, that he ſhould have very little trouble 
in the reduction of a fortreſs, which to all ap- 
pearance, was not provided with ſufficient 
to hold out a regular ſiege: and therefore he him - 
ſelf did not come ſo well provided with engineers, 
as the ſervice afterwards did require; and as if 
the bare ſight, of his army had been enough to 
ſtriketerror into the handful of men immured by 


their Governor in Fort St. Philip, he erected his 


batteries at Cape Mola, at ſuch a diſtance, on the 
other ſide of the harbour, that they could do no 
execution, and at the ſame time were moſt ex- 
poſed to the fire of the caſtle; which was ſo well 
ſerved, and ſo continual on this quarter, that it 
ſoon convinced the enemy of the vanity of their 
ſanguine hopes of an eaſy conqueſt, and of the 
neceſſity of changing their plan of attaek and to 
make their approaches on the ſide of St Philip's 
town. Where, on the 12th of May, and near 
the ſite, from whence the Governor had removed 
the wind- mills, they about nine at night opened 
two bomb batteries, with great fury. The fire 


was inceſſantly kept up on both ſides, from mor- 


tars and cannon ; and the French raiſed new bat - 
teries continually, where they diſcovered the leaſt 
ad vantage againſt the fortreſs. 


In 


ur LATE WAR. 

In this precarious ſituation Governor Blakeney 
took the direction of the whole defence upon 
himſelf. His order in writing was, That no 
« officer of what rank ſoever he might be, ſhould. 
direct a meaſure of any conſequence to be taken 


«4 without- being firſt communicated to him for 
« his approbation.“ e was ume 2 
ſerued ...n 

As the works were 8 thi befiegiers 
much too numerous to be oppoſed by open force, 
and the garriſon not halt the number requiſite 
for the defence of the fort, the Governor could 
make no ſallies ; and was confined to ſuch opera- 
tions, as would annoy the enemy from his batte- 
ries, and to ſave his people for the defence of 
the place, in the laſt extremity. Thus he made 
as much uſe as he could of the ſubterraneans to 
ſhelter his men; he ordered the guards to paradein 
them, and to march to and from the ſeveral poſts 
aligned them, under their covers by the commu- 
nications : and that part of the garriſon, not upon 


3% 
. A. D. 
1756. 


duty, was ordered to continue always under thoſe 


covers. By which prudent diſpoſition the garriſon 
was ſaved, and the poſts conflantly ſupplied; and 
it was in à great meaſure owing to the obedience 
both of officers and men under this wiſe diſpoſi- 
tion, that five! thouſand of — were cut 
off, with a ſmall loſs on our fide. ny RN 
Having ſeen that all dupoſitions wete inc for 
defence, that providence could ſuggeſt; or the na- 
ture of the place could admit of et us add, 
| That 
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A. D. That the Governor, upwards of a year before che 
1756. ſiege; had ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the 


to be drove; and by ordering a number of ſol- 


riſon exulted with joy at the ſight of Admiral 


| fide of the caſtle, through a ſhower of . muſket 


ordnance and of the ſtores ; found forty cannon 
and upwards defective, and had them replaced by 
the Board of Ordnance. He alſo had the ſhot 
and ſhells carefully ſurveyed and gaged ; and find- 
ing the fuzees in ſtore unſerviceable by length of 
time, he ordered an equal number of empty ones 


diers to be diſciplined in the management of the 
artillery, many of them became expert gunners; 
and did good ſervice in the defence'of the place. 
All which were proper attentions of a good Go- 
vernor. In the time of the ſiege councils of war 
were frequent, and the engineers always attended. 
The batteries of cannon and mortars were welt 
ſerved, and did great execution; but he had no 
miners, except ſix or ſeven coal heavers, or ſuch 
like men, picked out amongſt the regiments. : 

On the igth day of the month the brave gar- 


Byng's ſquadron ; and Mr Boyd, Commiſſary of 
ſtores, ventured in an open boat with fix oars, 
down a creek called St Steven's Cove, on-the welt 


and cannon balls, from the enemy's poſt on the 
other ſide, to join the Britiſh ſquadron, and to 
inform the Admiral of the condition of the gar- 


riſon. This boat actually reached the open ſea, 


but was obliged to put back by the ſame way he 
came out, not being able to reach the fleet, which 
was 


* 
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was $09 far diſtant. and hen ſtretching to zthe * — | 
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from the enemy. But no tongue can.exprets the 
ſurprizethey met with next, day, when the Ferch. 
fleet! returned to their ſtation; uff Cape Molak nd» 
Engliſh; dquadron was, to be ſeen, and a gegetal 
diſcharge or feu- de· joye, in the French camp. So 
femed the; report. of a deſerter, that Admixal 
Byng's fleet had been worſted, and obliged to te- 
tir —— e __ M. de ia 
Galiſſonę re. . þ 426244 + 6 $444 NV M1914 
 Howdar-Galiiencre: ould: veil bimſelf, 0⁰ 
the Frongle were intitled to che claim, tf a vice 
over the Engliſh fleet, by the action on -thec2ath 
of» May, is beyond all conception: for, it is no- 
torious that Galiſſionere ran away from Admital 
Byng : The misfortune on our {ide was the per- 
mitting the French fleet to retreat, without a ge- 
neral engagement, and to flee without being put- 
ſued, ↄ and to reſume their ſtation to bloc up 
Mahan by ſea, without being moleſted. All which 
tireumſtances, duly conſidered, anſwered the purs 
poſes of the greateſt; victory to the enemy i be- 

cauſe the ſea was ſhut to the beſieged, and open 
| for every neceſſary purpoſe to the beſiegerz. 
Theſe were, no doubt, ſevere trials : but the 
batriſon. . in no wiſe degenerated from their cou- 
rage : though they found themſelves abandoned 
by the;Englith fleet, they reſolved to exert their 
irmoſt in their own defence, and for the glory af 
ap 3 not withqut hopes, that the fleet 


t de reinforced, and return with ſufficient 
01. I. | X ſtrength 
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A. D. That the Governor, upwards of a year before the 
ſiege; had ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the 


1756. 


and did good ſervice in the defence of the place. 


| fide of the caſtle, through a ſhower of . muſket 
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ordnance and of the ſtores ; found forty cannon 
and upwards defective, and had them replaced by 
the Board of Ordnance. He alſo had the ſhot 


and ſhells carefully ſurveyed and gaged ; and find- 
ing the fuzees in ſtore unſerviceable by length of 


time, he ordered an equal number of empty ones 
to be drove; and by ordering a number of ſol- 
diers to be diſciplined in the management of the 
artillery, many of them became expert gunners; 


All which were proper attentions of a good Go- 
vernor.— In the time of the ſiege councils of war 
were frequent, and the engineers always attended. 
The batteries of cannon and mortars were well 
ſerved, and did great execution; but he had no 
miners, except ſix or ſeven coal heavers, or ſuch 


like men, picked out amongſt the regiments. - 
On the igth day of the month the brave gar- 


riſon exulted with joy at the ſight of Admiral 


Byng's ſquadron ; and Mr Boyd, Commiſſary of 
ſtores, ventured in an open boat with fix oars, 
down a creek called St Steven's Cove, on the welt 


and cannon balls, from the enemy's poſt on the 
other ſide, to join the Britiſh ſquadron, and to 
inform the Admiral of the condition of the gar- 
riſon. This boat actually reached the open ſca, 
but was obliged to put back by the ſatne way he 
came out, not being able to reach the fleet, which 


- 


was 


* 
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| was 409 far diſtant, and then ſtretehing to the 8 
ſourtywardsgand alſo chaſed by: two. light, veſſgis 175%: 


from the enemy. Hut no tongue can expreſs the 
ſurprizethey met with next day, when the Ferch. 
let returned to. their ſtation, uff Cape Molaz ag 
Engli ſu.ſquadron was, to be ſeen, and a gegetal 
diſcharge or feu · de · joye, in the French camp. Sog. 
femed the report. of a deſerter, that Admixal 
Byngꝰs fleet had been worſted, and gr Wd 
tire — Aden yu M. de 
Galiſionęe re- F. . e 2245443 io en e Align 
Aar daldie nt maile bimſelf, or 
the Frengh-were intitled to che claim, of a victory 
over the Engliſh fleet, by the action on checaoth 
of May, is beyond all conception: for, it is: no- 
torious, that Galiflionere ran away from Admital 
Byng.= The mis fortune on our {ide was the per- 
mitting the French fleet to retreat, without a ge- 
deral engagement, and to flee without, being put 
ſued, and to reſume their ſtation to block up 
Mahdun by ſea, without being molested., Alb wih 
circumſtances, duly conſidered, anſwered the pur: 
poles of dhe greateſt victory to the enemy, ic be- 
cauſe the ſea was ſhut to the beſieged, and open 
for every neceſſary purpoſe to the beſiegerss 41; 
Theſe were, no doubt, ſevere. trials : but the 
garriſon, in no wiſe degenerated from their cou · 
rage : though they found themſelves abandoned 
by the Engliſn fleet, they reſolved to exert their 
irmoſt in their own defence, and for the glory of 
not withqut hopes, chat the fleet 
wight be reinforced, and return with ſufficient 
3 X | ſtrength 
7 
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ſtrength to their relief. With ſuch ſpirits they 
ſuſtained and returned the enemy's fire without 


| ceaſing, always ready to maintain the poſt of ho- 


nour, and to ſeek for a ſtation where they could 


do moſt execution. Neither did their vigour 


abate but rather increafed with their labour and 
danger; when their embraſſures and parapets were 
demoliſhed, and they ſtood expoſed to every ball 
and ſhell from the enemy, encompaſſing them on 


_ every ſide; who at laſt were augmented, by re- 


inforcements, to twenty thouſand men, and were 


inceſſantly carrying on their approaches with ſixty- 
two battering cannon, twenty-one mortars, and 


four howitzers, beſides ſmall arms. 

There was no reſiſting ſach a formidable arwy, 
without further aid. And a well appointed fleet 
was the only effectual means to ſnatch the prey 
out of the enemy's hands: which, as it was in 
our power to fend, might be expected in a very 
ſhort time : And the French Marſhal having in- 
telligence, that the court of Great Britain had diſ- 
patched a ſtrong addition of one eighty gun ſhip, 
three of ſixty-four and one of fifty guns to join 


the ſquadron under Admiral Byng : As he could 


not butforeſee hisown diſgrace in the conſequences 
of a defeat of his fleet; which would infallibly 
lock his army up in an iſland where he could not 
find ſupport of any kind, and oblige him to ſur- 


render priſoners of war: and the prolongation 
of the ſiege being fo far beyond the time, his 


court was taught to expect a ſurrender of Fort St. 
* s; that his enemies about che King had 
made 
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made uſe of it to leſſen his abilities in their royal A. D. 


maſter's eſteem, and were upon thepointof getting 
him recalled : therefore M. Duke de Richelieu 
puſhed matters with the utmoſt vigour ; and 
having made a practicable breach in one of the 
rayelins, and conſiderably damaged the other out- 
works on the 27th day of June, it was reſolved to 
try the effects of a general aſſault, in that very 
night. | 


1756s 


The garriſon was reduced to two thouſand five Stateofthe 
hundred men at the time the general attack was 8 
made; on the contrary the enemy's army, which — of 


had been continually reinforced by a regiment of 

artillery and ſupplies of troops, ammunition, &c. 

was ſtronger than at the beginning of the ſiege. 
On the evening of the 26th the Duke de Rich- 


e plan 


lieu called a council of war, at which were preſent fr eat. 
all the general officers, to whom he imparted the tack. 


whole project, and received their approbation. He 
then proceeded to ſettle their reſpective charges for 
the execution of the plan; and took his own poſt in 
the center of the attacks on che left, with orders for 
the Count de Maillebois, the Marquis de Miſnil 
and the Prince of Wirtemburg to attend him, to 
give the neceſſary directions for the ſupport and 
ſucceſs of the attacks. It was likewiſe agreed, 
That the ſignal, for the beginning of the attack, 
ſhould be given by firing a cannon and four 
bombs, from the battery near the ſignal houſe. 


Things being thus diſpoſed, the artillery con - The ſig- 


tinued to batter the forts till the 27th at ten 
oclock in the evening, when they all on a ſudden 
2 X 2 ceaſed 
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A. D. ceaſed firing. Immediately the ſignal of a cannon 
1756. ſhot and four bombs thrown into the caſtle, was 

given, according to orders; and M. de Monty 
marched againſt Strugen and Argyle, and Meſſrs, 
de Briqueville and de Sades, advanced ſucceſſively 
againſt Kane and the Queen's redoubt. The men 
of wars boats, with troops and ſcaling ladders, 
went up St. Stephen's Cove, at the ſame time, 
and attempted to carry Charles : Fort, but were 
bravely repulſed. | 

'Theſtorm The beſiegers behaved like heroes, diſputing 

the ground inch by inch ; but after much excuti- 
tion, by the fire on both ſides, the Strugen or 
Anſtruther Redoubt was taken by aſſault, and the 
Argyle and Queen's Redoubt by efcalade.—The 
Argyle was blown up: and three mines were 
ſprung under the Queen's redoubt, the glacis of 
the Anſtruther and Kane's Lunette, with ſuch exe- 
cution, that they blew three companies of French 
grenadiers into the air. But the loſs on this occa- 
ſion to the garriſon was much more fatal. For, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jeffries, of Lord Effingham's 
regiment, the ſecond in command, and, indeed 
the principal acting man in the fort, was taken 
prifoner, between the Strugen and Argyle, as he 
was hurrying with a hundred men to their relief. 
When he found the French in poſſeſſion of the 
redoubt, he endeavoured to retreat; but was ſur- 
rounded and obliged to ſurrender, with fifteen of 


his men. Here alſo Major Cunningham, whowas the 
in his company, though he had the good fortune 5 
in 


to preſerve his liberty,was ſo diſabled by a wound 
through 
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through his right hand with a bayonet, and by 


having his arm ſhattered with a inuſket ball, that 


he was no longer able to continue on duty. 

Theſe three redoubts being taken, and the ene- 
my in poſſeſſion of the cannon and mortars found 
in them made a lodgment inſtantly in that part, 
which was the principal attack, and carried on 
the other attacks with vigour. At the ſame time, 
the Prince de Beauvaeu, to whoſe charge was 
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A lodg- 
ment 
made. 


committed the attack againſt the weſtern and Ca- 


roline lunettes, got poſſeſſion of the covert way; 
but, as Kane's lunette was not taken, he was ob- 
liged to retreat, having nailed up twelve pieces of 
cannon, cut down the palliſadoes, deſtroyed the 
gun carriages, and maintained this as long as he 
could, in order to favour the principal attack. 

The impracticability of maintaining a fortreſs 
of ſuch an extent, by ſuch a thin garriſon, againſt 


all theſe firings, and the combination of all theſe 


various attacks, ſo animated the French Com- 
mander, that he made ſure of ſucceſs on the left; 
and by break of day, his men being totally maſ- 
ters of the Queen's redoubt and the forts Strugen 


and Argyle, they poſted 400 in the former and 


200 in the latter: M. Richelieu and his noble at- 
tendants, above mentioned, continuing all the 
ime, as had been concerted, in the centre of the 
attacks on the left, 

The brave Governor and garriſon defended 
themſelves with all the intrepidity that is natural 
to Engliſhmen in time of danger. But none di- 
ſinguiſhed themſelves more than thoſe in the 

X 3 | _ weſtern 


Bravery 
of the bee 


hieged. 
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weſtern'and Caroline Lunettes, where each officer 
and' ſoldier, emulous of glory, maintained their 
ground with exalted courage and exerted bravery, 
under the greateſt fatigue, againſt a vaſt ſuperior 
number of the enemy. 

At day break on the 28th, the beſiegers, fa- 
mous for ſtratagem, to accompliſh what they can't 
perfect by force, beat a parley, and obtained a 
ceſſation of arms under colour of burying their 
dead, which indeed laid in heaps about the places 
of action. But the principal view of the enemy 
was, to ſnatch an opportunity to ſecure the lodg- 
ments they had made, by introducing into them a 
conſiderable number of troops, through a ſubter- 
ranean paſſage, which had been opened by a ſhell, 
and. not diſcovered by the 3 till the day 
cleared up; and then it was too late to diſpute its 
poſſeſſion with the enemy. 

When this was diſcovered, and it was known 
that, by this paſſage under the Kane, the enemy 
might proceed to all the other communications ot 
the ſubterraneans communicating with all the out- 
works, which the garriſon was not in a condition, 

for numbers, to defend ; the governor, during the 
., Ceſſation of arms, held a council of war; who 
having duly conſidered the circumftances of the 
+ garriſon, and of the meaſures propereſt to be 
taken, the majority declared for a capitulation. 
Then the governor conſulted the officers of artil- 
lery : who all declared, that the works were in 2 
ſhattered, ruinous condition, and irreparable in 


the 1 ſlate of the garriſon. He alſo ſent for al 
the 
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the captains not upon duty ; who all agreed, that 
the garriſon. was not in a condition to ſuſtain an- 
other, general attack : that the body of the caſtle 


was greatly ſhattered : the embaſſures were beat 


down: that the palliſadoes were in many places 
broken to pieces; that the garriſon was worn out 
with inceſſant duty and watchings; and that the 
enemy, being in poſſeſſion of the ſubterraneans, 
which communicate themſelves under all the 
caſtle, the governor muſt be obliged to defend 
theſe alſo, ſhould he ſtand another ſtorm, or leave 
the body of the place expoſed to the enemy, with- 
out reſiſtance ; for which there was not a ſufficient 
force under his command, 

Theſe conſiderations and the want of intelli- 
gence, after the diſappearance of the Engliſh 
ſquadron under Admiral Byng, prevailed on the 
governor to propoſe terms of capitulation, in order 
to preſerve the remains of his brave garriſon, and 


the lives of a conſiderable number of his M ajeſty's - 


ſubjects, that were in the fort; and which, with- 
out diſtinction, might have been thrown away in 
caſe of a general ſtorm ; and it was happy for 
them that he did capitulate ; for the enemy, the 


very next day after the capitulation, landed 4000 


men more with ammunition at Ciudadella. 

Yet this meaſure has not eſcaped cenſure : there 
was an oppoſition even in the council of war. 
For, ſome officers argued that, as the garriſon 
was very little * diminiſhed, was till in high ſpi- 

rits 
The loſs of the Engliſh amounted to no more than * 
officers killed, five n and 71 private men killed, and 
X 4 326 


Object · 


| 
| 
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A.D. rits, and in want of nothing: that, as there w 


1756, 


no breach made by the enemy in the body of the 
caſtle, nor a ſingle cannon erected to batter in 
breach : that, as the loſs of an outwork was never 
deemed a ſufficient reaſon for ſurrendering a for- 
treſs of ſuch a ſtrength and importance: that, as 
the counterſcarp was ſo well ſecured by its rocky 

foundation, as not to be taken, otherwiſe than by 


aſſault, which would coſt the enemy more mep, 


than in their laſt attempt : that, as the counter- 
ſcarp muſt be taken before the enemy could attack 
the ditch, or batter in breach, and they muſt 


have recourſe to galleries, before they could paſs 


the foſſe, which was furniſhed with mines and 
counter- mines: and that, as they might hope for 


relief from the Engliſh fleet when properly rein- 


forced, they could not ſee the neceſſity of capitu- 
lating; eſpecially, as they held it to be the duty 
of a governor to defend his caſtle to the laſt ex- 
tremity, without paying any regard to conſe- 
quences. ROE FW; 9 
The capitulationꝰ did great honour to Governor 
. ; Marſhal Richlieu 9 in his an- 
_ 


325 wounded (25 of which died of their wounds) 10 died af 
diſcaſes, and 17 were milling. | 


© Articles of capitulation propoſed by Lieutenant General Blakeny, 


for his Britannic Majeſiy*s perriſes of * 2 27 ot Phil's 
in the iſland of Mixerce. 4 
Article I. 
T HAT all as of hoſtility ſhall ceaſe, until the articles 
of capitulation are . upon and ſigned. 
Richlieu] 3-0 
Hef u 
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ſwer to the ſecond article, that he had been indue- 


ed by the brave defence made by the governor and 


OY 


II. 

That all the honours of war ſhall be granted the © ke 
on their ſurrender, ſuch as, to march out with their firelocks 
on their ſhoulders, drums bearing, colours flying, 24 charges 
for each man, match lighted, four pieces of cannon, and two 
mortars, with 20 charges for each piece, a covered waggon. 
for the governor, and four others for the gartiſon,. which * 
not be ſearched on any pretence. 
ak Richlieu] ... 

The noble and vigorous defence which the Engliſh have 
made, having deſerved all the marks of eſteem and venera- 
ration, that every military perſon ought to ſhew to ſuch actions; 
ind Marſhal Richlieu being deſirous alſo to ſhew General 
Blakeney the regard due to the brave defence he has made, 
grants to the garriſon all the honours of war that they can 
enjoy, under the circumſtance of their going out for em- 
barkation, to wit, firelocks on their ſhoulders, drums'beating, 
colours flying, 20 cartouches each man, and alſo lighted 
match ; he conſents likewiſe, that Lieutenant General Blake- 
ney, and his garriſon, ſhall carry away all the effects that 
ſhall belong to them, and that can be put into trunks, It 


would be uſeleſs to them to have covered waggons ; there are 


none in the iſland, therefore they are refuſed, 
III. 

That all the garriſon, ineluding all the ſubjects of his Bri- 
tannic' Majeſty, as well civil as military, ſhall have all their 
baggage, and effects ſecured, with liberty of removing and 
diſpoſing of them, as they ſhall think proper. 

x Richlieu] * 

Granted, except to the natives of the iſland, upon condi- 
tion that all the law ful debts of the garriſon to the Minorquins, 
who are to be conſidered as French ſubjects, ſhall be paid. 

IV. 

That the garriſon, including the officers, artificers, ſoldiers, 

and other ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, with their fami- 
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AN. garriſon, to grant them ſuch generous terms, 


wn them ta march out with all the 


honours 


lies, who ſhall be willing to leave the iſland, ſhall be provided 
with proper veſſels, and conducted to Gibraltar by the ſhorteſt 
and moſt direct navigation: that they ſhall be landed imme. 

upon their arrival, at the expence of the crown of 


diately 
France, and that they ſhall be ſupplied with proviſions, out 


of thoſe that may yet be remaining in the place, at the time 


of ts ſurrender, as long as they ſhall remain in the iſland, and 


during their voyage at ſea, and that in the ſame proportion 
that they receive at preſent. But if a greater quantity ſhould 
be wanted, that they ſhould be furniſhed with it at the ex- 
peuce of the crown of France. 

| Richlieu] IV. n 

| Tranſport veſſels ſhall be furniſhed from among thoſe which 
are in the pay of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and proper for 
the military and civil garriſon of Fort St. Philip, and their 
families. Theſe veſſels ſhall carry them by the ſafeſt naviga- 
tion to Gibraltar, with the ſhorteſt delay poſſible, and ſhall 
land them immediately, upon condition, that after their be- 
ing landed, theſe ſhips ſhall be provided with ſufficient paſſ- 
ports, that they may not be moleſted on their return to the 
port of France they ſhall be bound for : and hoſtages ſhall be 
given for the ſafety of the tranſport veſſels and their crews, 
who ſhall embark in the firſt neutral ſhip that ſhall come to 
fetch them, after the ſaid veſſels ſhall be returned in the port 
of France. 

The garriſon ſhall alſo be ſupplied with proviſions as well 
during their ſtay in the iſland, as for twelve days voyage, 
which ſhall be taken from thoſe that ſhall be found in the Fort 
St. Philip, and diſtributed on the footing, that they have been 
uſually furniſhed to the Engliſh garriſon ; and if more be 
wanted, it ſhall be furniſhed, paying for it as it ſhall be agreed 
by commitlaries on both fides. 

V. 
That proper quarter ſhall be provided for the garriſon, with 


an hoſpital fit for the ſick and wounded, whilſt the tranſports 
are 
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honours of war, and to be conveyed. by ſea. to A. D. 


Gibraltar. And his Majeſty, our late ſovereign, 236 
who 


are getting ready, which ſhall not exceed a month, to be rec- 

koned from the day of figning this capitulation; and with re- 

gard to thoſe, who ſhall not be in a condition to be tranſported, 

they ſhall ſtay, and care ſhall be taken of them, *till they are 

in a condi tion to be ſent to Gibraltar by another opportunity. 
Richlieu] V. 

The veſſels being ready for the tranſporting the — 
the providing quarters, as demanded, becomes unneceſſary; 
they ſhall go out of the place with the leaſt delay, in order to 
proceed to Gibraltar ; and with regard to thoſe, who cannot 
be embarked immediately, they ſhall be permitted to remain 
in the ifland, and all the aſſiſtance they ſhall want, ſhall be 
given them for their going to Gibraltar, when they ſhall be in 
a condition to be embarked ; a ſtate of them fhall be drawn 

up, and the neceſſary paſſports ſhall be left, for a ſhip to go 
and return; and an hoſpital ſhall alſo be furniſhed for the flick 
and wounded, as ſhall be ſettled by the reſpective commiſſa- 
ries. | 

That the Governor ſhall not be accountable for all the houſes 
that ſhall have been deſtroyed and burnt during the ſiege. 
| Richlieu] VI. 

Granted for the houſes deſtroyed or burnt during the fiege ; 
but ſeveral effects, and titles of the admiralty court, which 
have been carried into the fort, ſhall be reſtored, as. well as 
the papers of the town honſe, which have been carried away 
by the receiver; and the papers and titles relating to the lad» 
ings of the French merchant-ſhips, which have been alſo re- 
tained, 

VII. | 
When the garriſon ſhall come out of the place no body 
ſhall be permitted to debauch the ſoldiers, to make them deſert 
from their regiments ; and their officers ſhall have acceſs to 
them at all times. 


Richlieu) 
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A. D. who could not be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of any 


1755. 


Een the attack and defence of Fort St. Philip, 
Kirn 46 not 


| Richlieu] VII. 
W ſoldier ſhall be excited to deſert, and the officits fhll 
have an entire authority over them to the moment of their 
embarkation. 


VIII. \ 
An exa diſcipline ſhall be obſerved on each fide. 
tt — 
IX. 


- That ſuch of the inhabitants of the Und as he joined 


the Engliſh for the defence of the place, ſhall have leave to 

remain; and to enjoy their an with» 

out being moleſted. ' Li 
Richlieu] IX. 

General Blakeney, and Marſhal Richlieu, cannot fix or ex · 
tend the authority of the Kings their maſters, over their ſub. 
jects; it would be ſetting bounds to it, to oblige them to re- 
ceive in their dominions, thoſe whom they ſhould not think 
proper to have ſettled there. 

X. * 

That all priſaners of war ſhall be reſtored on each fide. 

Richlieu] X. 

All the priſoners that have been made during ths fiege ſhall 
be reſtored on each fide, ſo that when the French return thoſe 
they have, the piquets, which were taken going to join the 
French fleet, the day Admiral Byng appeared before Mahon, 
ſhall be reſtored. 

XI. 

That Mr. Cunningham the engineer, who ated as a vo- 

lunteer during the fiege, ſhall have a paſſport, and leave to 


go wherever his affairs require. 
KRichlieu) XI. 
Granted. 
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not only approved of General Blakeney's conduct, 
but upon his arrival in England, ennobled him; 
and diſtinguiſhed him with other particular marks 
of his regard and favour. 

This brave commander, General William Blake- 
ney, was a native of Ireland, and born at mount 
Blakeney, in the county of Limerick, A. D. 165, 
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Upon the foregoing conditions, his excellency the lieutenant 
peneral governor conſents, after the hoſtages ſhall haye been 
exchanged for the faithful execution of the above articles, to 
deliver up the place to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with all 
the magazines, ammunition, cannons, and mortars, Except 
thoſe mentioned in the ſecond article, and to point out to the 
engineers all the mines, and ſubterraneous works. Done at 
the caſtle of St. Philip the 28th of 0 1756, 


Richelieu] XII. 

As ſoon as the foregoing articles ſhall have been ſigned, the 
French ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of one of the gates of St. 
Philip's caſtle, as well as of the Forts Marlborough and St. 
Charles, upon the hoſtages being ſent on both ſides, for the 
faithful execution of the foregoing articles. 

The ſtaccado that is in the port ſhall be removed, and the 
going in arid the coming out ſhall be left open, at the diſpo- 
fition of the French, until the whole garriſon has marched 
out, in the mean time, the commiſſaries on both ſides ſhall 
be employed, thoſe on the part of his excellency General 
Blakeney, in making an eſtimate of the effects in the military 
magazines and others; and thoſe on the part of his excel» 
lency the Duke of Richlieu, in receiving them; and to deli- 
ver the Engliſh ſuch part thereof as has been agreed upon. 
Plans ſhall alſo be delivered of the galleries, mines and other 
ſubterraneous works. Done at St. Philip, the 2gth of June, 
1756. 

© By the title of Lord Blakeney, of mount Blakeney in 
the A of Ireland, 
the 
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Duke of Richmond, by whoſe intereſt he was 


The caſtle 
&c, ſur- 
rendered. 


Ammuni- 
e ex- 


— the 
liege. 
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the ancient ſeat of his family. He entered into 
the land ſervice in the beginning of Queen Ann's 


war, and was made an enſign by Lord Cutts at 


the ſiege of Venlo. But he was long overlooked 
and neglected, till he found a friend in the late 


promoted to a regiment. He ſerved againſt the 
Spaniards at Carthagena, and recommended him- 
ſelf to his late Majeſty by his courage and conduct 
in the defence of Sterling caſtle againſt the rebels 
and their French auxiliaries in 1745. Yet his 
great merit and unblemiſhed character could pro- 
cure nothing better for him in the decline of life, 
when old age bore hard upon him, than a com- 
mand on the iſland of Minorca, where he was 
obliged to reſide ſeveral years as lieutenant go- 


vernor. 
The articles of capitulation being ſigned, and 


the - hoſtages. given, M. de Richlieu entered Fort 
St. Philip, on the 29th of June at noon ; where he 


found 240 cannon fit for ſervice ; beſide 40 ruin- 

ed or nailed up during the artack, 70 mortars, 
700,000 lwt of gunpowder, 12, ooo cannon balls 
and 15,000 bombs. The garriſon conſiſted of 


2963 men, about 2300 of whom were military, 
(the reſt labourers, &c.) commanded by threelieu- 


tenant colonels only, 23 captains, and a very few 
ſubalterns. In the defence of this fort there were 
expended '27,018 ſhells of different ſizes, 1032 
hand granades, 32,706 round ſhot, 332 double 
headed ſhot, 959 grape ſhot, 353,639 pounds 

| 13 
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13 ounces of gunpowder, 73 carcaſſes of 12 
inches, 41 of 10 inches, and 86 fire balls. 
Admiral Byng, agreeable to the laſt reſolution 
of the council of war, which was held on board the 
Ramillies, on the 24th of May, gave orders for 
the ſhips under his commamd to ſtand to the weſt· 
ward; and they accordingly did ſo, in the afternoon 
of the ſame day. But, what by contrary winds, and 
what by the detention occaſioned by the care ne- 
ceſſary to be given to the crippled ſhips, the Intre- 
pid being ſometimes forced to be taken in tow, 
the ſquadron did not arrive at Gibraltar till thergrth 
of June; where the Admiral found Commodore 
Broderick, who had arrived four days before, with 
five ſhips of the line *, to reinforce his ſquadron. 
By the date * of Commodore Broderick's in- 
ſtructions or orders, it is evident, that this rein- 
forcement was ordered, before it was poſſible for 
the miniſtry to have received any advice from 
Admiral Byng himſelf, or any authentic intelli- 
gence relating to his ſquadron : and by the letter 
fent by the Admiralty, and delivered by Captain 
Broderick, to Admiral Byng, at Gibraltar, which 
you have at the bottom of this page, it is alſo 
PRE evident 


— 


f The Prince George of 80 guns, Hampton Court, Ipſ- 
wich, and Naſſau of 64, and the Iſis, of 50 guns. 
May the 17th. 


8 IR, 
M Y lords commiſſioners of the admiralty having received 
certain intelligence, that the French are fitting out more 


ſhips at Toulon, they have thought proper to reinforce the 
ſquadron 
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Admiral 
Byng 


preparesto | 
ſeek the 
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evident that the neceſſity of reinfoteing the 
Admiral was known ſoon after his px Na 
England; and therefore that, had thoſe, very five 
mips been originally added to inſtead of follow- 
ing. his ſquadron, too late, it would ha ve given 
Admiral Byng ſuch a ſuperiority, in the Mediter- 
ranean, that the French Admiral would not bows 
dared to wait for hi. bas levies 

| Thus reinforced, Admiral Byng reſolved to re · 
turn in queſt of the enemy, and once more to 
give them battle; with this reſolution, he gave 
immediate orders to remove the lick me in. 
ſquadron, amounting, to near 1000, into t e 
pital ; for all the captains to refit their Hgs for 
ſea with all poſſible expedition, to compleat their 
ſhips with water, to aſſiſt the maſter-ſhipwright 
and ſtore keeper, with as many hands a8 
from every 7 to carry on the ſervice of the 
fleet; and for the agent · victualler, to Tapi 
the ſhips with wine and proviſions. 15 

All thoſe, with ſeyeral other duties 2 8 
were forwarded with the utmoſt diligence; andthe 
Admiral; reſolved to put to ſea, and to attempt 
the relief of fort St. Philip, which' Tea to 


ſquadron under your command with the ſhips named in a the 
margin by whom this 1s ſent to you, 


Theſe ſhips carry out aregiment of ſoldiers, 42 will pro- 
dably take more on board at Gibraltar, if they can be ſpared, 
1036 1:9 I am, Sir, Ar won 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
. N eme. 


wehe. Wag Meddcriancin:- © 
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the intelligence he had received, continued ſtill to 
hold out. „ 

Admiral Byng alſo diſpatched a letter to the 1d. 
miralty, containing the particulars of the late ac 
tion, and of the reſolutions of the council of war 
concerning his preſent motions. But the contents 
vere not made public, for ſeveral days after its 

arrival, and then garbled in ſuch a manner, as to 
throw the odium of the miſcarriage upon him,'and 


juſtification, or reflected upon the conduct of the 


expoſed the commander in chief entirely io the 
reſentment of the public, without a poſſibility of 


cions againſt the integrity of thoſe, who durſt not 
truſt the people with a fight of theſe paſſages in 
the admiral's letter, that regarded their own con · 
duct, in the affair of Minorca. But this will belt 
' appear from the entire letter, as it was afterwards 


as follows : 


Ramilies, off Minorca, MY 32 25, 7 55. 
2 IR, 


Have the pleaſure to deſire you will ccquaing 
their lordſhips, that having failed from Gib- 


Vol. I. Y Major- 
7 | 


to ſuppreſs thoſe paſſages, which tended to his own 
miniſtry ; eſpecially in the department of the ad- 
miralty. For which partiality they were much 


blamed by the friends of the admiral, and cenſur- 
ed by the generality of the people. Becauſe it 


exculpating himſelt ; and ſuggeſted ſtrong ſuſpi- 


publiſhed by the admiral in his own e | 


raltar the 8th, I got off Mahon the 19th, having 25thMay, 
been joined by his Majeſty's ſhip Phcenix, off *75®: 
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Majorca, two days before, by whom I had con- 
<« firmed the intelligence J received at Gibraltar, 
„of the ſtrength of the French fleet, and of 
«their being off Mahon. His Majeſty's colours 
«were ſtill flying at the caſtle: of St. Philip; and 
I could perceive ſeveral bomb batteries playing 


* uponit from different parts; French colours we 


cc ſawy flying on the weſt part of St. Philip's.” I 
5 diſpatched the Phœnix, Cheſterfield and Dol- 


* phin a- head, to reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, 


© and Captain Harvey, to endeavour to land a 
letter for General Blakeney; to let him know 
< the fleet was here to his aſſiſtance, though every 
one was of opinion, we could be of no uſe to 
« him, as by all accounts no place was ſecured for 
covering a landing, could we have ſpared any 
&« people. The Phoenix was alſo to make the 
private ſignal between Captain Harvey and 


Captain Scrope, as this latter would undoubtedly 


*'come off, if it were practicable, having kept 
the Dolphin's barge with him ; but, the-enemy's 


fleet appearing to the ſouth-caft, and the wind 


« at the ſame time coming ſtrong off the land, 


obliged me to call thoſe ſhips in, before they 


could get quite ſo near the entrance of the har- 
&* bour, as to make ſure what batteries or guns 
* might be placed to prevent our having any 
communication with the caſtle.” Falling little 


wind, it was five before I could form my line, or 


diſtinguiſh any of the enemy's motions, and not 
at all to judge of their force more than by their 


numbers, which were ſeventeen; and thirteen ap- 


peared 
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peated large. They at firſt ſtood towards us in a 
regular line, and tacked about ſeven, which I 
judged was to endeavour to gain the wind of us 
in the night; ſo that being late, T tacked in order 


to keep the weather gage of them, as well as to 


make ſure of the land- wind, in the morning, be- 
ing very hazy and not above five leagues off 
Cape Mola. We tacked off towards the enemy 
at eleven; and at day- light had no fight of them. 
But two tartans with the French private fignal 
being cloſe in the rear of our fleet, I ſent the 
Princeſs Louiſa to chaſe one, and made the ſignal 
for the rear admiral, who was neareſt the other, 
td ſend ſhips to chaſe her; the Princeſs Louiſa, 
Defiance, and Captain, became at a great diſ- 
tance; but the Defiance took hers, which had 
two captains, two lieutenants, and 102 private 


' ſoldiers, Who were ſent out the day before with - 


600 men on board tartans to reinforce the French 
fleet, on our then appearing off the place. The 
Phoenix, on captain Harvey's offer, prepared to 
ſerve as a fire ſhip, but without damaging her as 
_ a frigate, till the ſignal was made to prime, when 


ſhe was then to ſcuttle her decks; every thing 


elſe being prepared, as the time and place allowed 
of. The enemy now began to appear from the 
maſt head; I called in the cruiſers, and when 
they had joined me, I tacked towards the enemy, 


and formed the line a-head. I found the French 
were preparing theirs to leeward, having unſuc- 


ceſsfully endeavoured to weather me: they were 
12 large ſhips of the line, and five frigates. As 
8 ſoon 
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ſoon as I judged. the rear of our fleet to be the 
length of their van, we tacked all together, and 
immediately made the iſignal for the ſhips; that 
led, to lead large, and for the Deptford ro quit 
the line, that ours might become equal in number | 
with theirs. At two I made the ſignal to engage, 
as T found it was the ſureſt method of ordering 
every ſhip to cloſe down on the one that fell to 


their lot. And here I muſt expreſs my great as” 


tisfaction at the very gallant manner in whichthe 
rear admiral ſet the van the example, by inſtantly 
bearing down on the ſhips he was to engage with 
his ſecond, and who occaſioned one of the Frenck 


ſhips to begin the engagement, which they did; by 


raking ours as they went down; I bore down on 


the ſhip that lay oppoſite to me, and began to en- 
gage him, after having received the fire for ſome 
time in going down. The Intrepid “ unfortu- 


nately“ (in the very beginning) had his fore- top“ 


maſt ſhot away, and as that hung on his fore-ſail 
and backed it, he had no command of hisſhip; 
his fore tackand all his braces being cut at theſatne 
time, ſo that he drove on the next ſhip to him, 
and obliged that, and the ſhips a head of me to 
throw all aback ; this obliged me to do ſo ulſo for 
ſome minutes, to avoid their falling on board me, 
though not before we had drove our adverfaty out 
of the line, who put before the wind; and had 
ſeveral ſhot fired at him from his on Admiral. 

This not only cauſed the themy's center to be un. 
attacked, but left the rear admiral's diviſion ra- 


ther uncovered for ſome little time. I ſent and 
| ah called 


q 
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called 4 the ſhips a-head of me to make fail Oh, 


and go down on the enemy, and ordered the Cheſ- 


tet field to lay by the Intrepid, and the Deptford, 


to ſupply the Increpid's place, I found the enemy 


edged-away conſtantly, and as they went three 
feet to our one, they would never permit our 
cloſing wich them, bur took the advantage of de- 
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ſtroying our rigging; for though 1 cloſed the rear 


admiral faſt, I found 1 could not again cloſe the 
enemy, whoſe. van was fairly drove from their 


line but their admiral was joining them by bear- | 


ing a By this time twas paſt ſix, and the 


enemy/'s,van' and ours were at too great a diſtance 


to engage; L perceived ſome of their ſhips ſtretch- 
ing to the northward, and I imagined they were 
going to form a new "line; I made the ſignal for 
the headmoſt ſhips to tack, and thoſe that led be- 
fore. with Jarboard tacks, to lead with the ſtar- 
board, that I might by the firſt keep (if poſſible) 
the, wind, of the enemy, and by the ſecond, be 
between the rear admiral's diviſion and the enemy, 
as his had ſuffered moſt, as alſo to cover the In- 
trepid,. which I perceived to be in a very bad con- 
dition, and whoſe loſs would very greatly give the 
balance againſt us, if they had attacked us next 
morning, as 1 expected. 1 brought to about eight 


that night to join the Intrepid, and to refit our 


ſhips as faſt as poſlible, and continued ſo all night. 
The next morning we ſaw nothing of the enemy, 


though we; were. {till lying to; Mahon was 


N. N. W. about ten or eleven leagues. | I ſent 
cruiſers. out to look for the Intrep id and Cheſter- 
x 3 8 held, 
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field, who Joined me the next day; and having, 
*  froma ſtate and condition of the ſquadron brought 


me in, found that the Captain, Intrepid and De- 
fiance (which latter has loſt her captain) were 
much damaged in their maſts, ** ſo that they were 
* endangered of not being able to ſecure their 
t maſts properly at ſea; and alſo that the ſquadron 
in general were very ſickly, many killed and 
„ wounded, and no where to put a third of their 
„number, if I made aa hoſpital even of the 40 


gun ſhip, which was not eaſy at ſea; I thought 


it proper in this ſituation, to call a council of war 
before I went again to look for the enemy. I de- 
fired the attendance of General Stuart, Lord 
Effingham, and Lord Robert Bertie, and Colonel 
Cornwallis, that I might collect their opinions 
upon the preſent ſituation of Minorca and Gi- 
*©braltar, and make ſure of protecting the latter, 
e ſince it was found impracticable to either ſuc- 
cour or relieve the former with the force we 
had; for though we may juſtly claim the ial 
« ry, yet we are much inferior to the weight of 
«© their ſhips, though the numbers are equal; and 
„they have the advantage of ſending to Minorca 
„their "wounded, and getting reinforcements of 
* ſeamen from their tranſports, and ſoldiers from 
„ their camp; all which, undoubtedly has been 
* done in this time that we have been laying to re- 
e fit, and often in ſight of Minorca; and their 
« ſhips have more than once appeared in a line 
* from our maſt-heads,” I ſend their lordſhips 
hoy the reſolution of the council of war,” in which 

there 


27 
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there was not the leaſt contention or doubt aroſe, 
J hope indeed we hall find ſtores to refit us at 


« Gibraltar, and if I have any reinforcement, 


« will not loſe a moment's time to ſeek the enemy 


b again, and once more give them battle, though 


they have a great advantage in being clean 
* ſhips, that go three feet to our one, and there- 
fore have the choice how they will engage us, 
or if they will at all, and will never let us cloſe 
them, as their ſole view is the diſabling our 
Hips, in which they have but too well ſucceeded, 
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though we obliged them to bear up.“ I do not | 


ſend their lordſhips the particulars of our loſſes 
.and damages by this, as it would take me much 
time; and that I am willing none ſhould be loft in 


letting them know an event of ſuch conſequence. 


cannot help urging their lordſhips for a rein- 
« forcement, if none are yet ſailed, on their know- 
edge of the enemy's ſtrength in theſe ſeas, and 
« which by very good intelligence, will in a few 


days be ſtrengthened by four more large ſhips 


from Toulon, almoſt ready to fail, if not now 
« {ailed. to join theſe.” I diſpatch this to Sir Ben- 
Jamin Keene, by way of Barcelona, and am ma- 
ing the beſt of my way to cover“ Gibraltar; 
from which place I propole ſending their lordſhips 
a more particular account. I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Joan Bync. 
To the Hon. John Clevland, Eſq; 


— 


14 When 
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MWben this entire letter was publiſhed. by Mt. 
Byng's friends, it was,, accompanied with ſome 
remarks very diſadyantageous to, the miniſlyy ; 
wherein it is obſeryed,, Phat the firſt mutilation 
concealed an alluſion. made to his former eiter 
from Gibraltar, which it was apparently the in- 
1 8 of the miniſtry. to keep, in darkneſs... 
ſeems likewiſe intended by this omiſſion, to inſinu: 
ate that Byng never came within ſight of Minar: 
ca, and that, he was caught unexpectedly by the 
Fre rench. The words could we have ſpared, any 
People would have diſcovered the weakneſs. of the 
armament; and the opinion of the oſſicers that 
the landing place was covered, would have ſheyn 
the folly of thoſe who contrived, the expedition, 
and. ſent out a weak fleet, when they might have 
made; it ſtionger by adding the ſhips of which the 
crews were uſeleſsly devouring their proyiſions at 
Spithead; and amuſed the nation wich an attempt 
to telie ve Minorca, while they ſear no land forces, 
or none proportioned to the purpoſe, and ſent 


Them out ar a time, when they could not 


landed. | 14 
The pext omiſſion was likewiſe equally unfair, 
and equally malignant, and appears deſigned part- 
ly to caſt reproach on the admiral, and partly to 
Hide the faults of the miniſtry. To conceal the 
fitneſs of By ag s retreat, they [| uppreſs the damage 
done to the ſhips ; to conceal their own negligence, 
they omit the mention of the wounded, and the 
watit of an hoſpital ſhip for their eig 
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This is che firſt time that a fleet was fitted for A. = 


ſuch am enterprize, without ſtore-ſhips, fire-ſhips, 


hoſpital:ſhips, or tenders ; and why this fleet was 


thus imperfectly furniſhed, what reaſon can be 
given, if the relief of Minorca was intended. 

The intentof this omiſſionbeing principally tofix 
uponByng the reproachof returning without neceſ- 
ſity, it may now be enquired, whether it was proper 
to have hazarded a ſecond engagement? No man 
was ever expected to fight without hope of vic- 
tory or without proſpect of advantage, propor- 
tionate to the danger of defeat. Hope of victory 
he could have none; the French fleet was at firſt 
ſuperior, and was far more ſuperior after the bat- 
tle 3 proſpect of advantage was now at an end, 


for he could not now relieve St. Philip; though 


Galiffionete had delivered up his ſhips without a 
ſnot, it was already inveſted by an adequate force, 
and though the ſiege might have been prolonged 
it could not have been raiſed. 

It is much harder to diſcover why Galiſſionere 
ſuffered our ſhattered ſhips to eſcape. 

The next mutilation ſuppreſſes the account of 
the enemies ſuperiority. The French had an army 
from which the fleet was ſupplied with freſh men ; 
Byng had more than 1000 ſick, without an hoſpi- 
tal ſhip for their reception, 

The next paſſage omitted deſcribes another ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the French, that their ſhips 
were clean, to which it might have been added to 
the honour of our miniſters, that their ſhips were 
better. A clamour was raiſed by the aſſertion, that 

| they 
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they failed three feet to aner, a ſeaman's phraſe, 
never deſigned to be underſtood literally, not ever 


interpreted literally before; by which nothing is 
implied but that they ſailed faſter, made 
advantage by ſuperior celerity.7.9y!. 44 3 
© He hoped to find ſtores to refit bim at Gibrakar; 
where, in effect, from the ſtate, in which he had 
left ir, and which was carefully concealed from the 
public, he had /iztle hopes of finding them: yet 
this delay, which the miniſters knew to be una- 
voidable, was imputed to him, as a new crime. 
be next paragraph omitted, is the . urging 
„ the admiralty to a ſpeedy reinforcement, if 
© none was already ſent;“ a requeſt, which he 
had before made; at the ſame time ** acquaint- 
ing them with the increaſing ſtrength of the 
enemy at Toulon, by four large ſhips ;” which 
circumſtance though it tends not to juſtify the 
admiral's behaviour, gives a favourable idea of 
his zeal for ſucceſs, and a contemptible one bf 
"thoſe, who, preſiding at the head of affairs, had 
been totally ignorant of what was preparing at 
Toulon, and negligent at beſt of what OW 


| to Minorca. 1 FE 
The laſt paragraph has but one ond omit- 


ted, which inſtead of making the beſt of my 
way to Gibraltar, is to cover Gibraltar; a, ver) 
material alteration ; the going to cover. a place, 
being very different from going to a place ; the 
one ſignifying an act of prudence, andi of a ſol- 

dier; the other, in ſuch inſtances, of flight, and 


of a fugitive, Was not this word premedi- 
| tately 
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tately left out, to prevent the: aſking what dan- 

ger Gibraltar was in, and to what Faſt! of 7 
letter this referred ? - 5 (2 

But, the court of London eee Aer 
of the action of the acth of May by the way of 
France, with ſome hints very, diſadvantageous to 
the character of Admiral Byng, and greatly im- 
proved afterwards to his deſtruction: though it 
muſt not be forgotten, that the French Admiral 
Galiſſionere, was as highly cenſured by his court, 
for his conduct on the ſame day; and was ſuper- 
ceeded, recalled, and putunderarreſt ; and, if he was 
not diſgraced with the ignominy of a public exe- 
cution, he diſappeared ſoon after, not without ſuſpi- 
cion of a violent death, upon the road to Paris. 

Upon theſe advices, every inſtrument of the 
miniſtry was employed todegrade the unfortunate 
admiral, to repreſent him to be the ſole cauſe of 
the national diſgrace in the Mediterranean, and 
to prepare them to caſt the whole blame: of the 
loſs of Minorca upon him, ſhould it be forced 
to ſurrender to the French. 

The importance of Minorca, which had been 
ſo much lighted by the Britiſh miniſtry, was'now 
rung in every ear. It was now repreſented to be 


the moſt happy for us in its ſituation: to be ca- 


pable of vaſt improvements: to have the two beſt 


The 
whole 
blame caſt 
upon Ad- 
miral 
Byng. 


Import- 
ance of 


Minorca. 


ports in the Mediterranean ſea; which might 


make that iſland a magazine of Britiſh commodi- 
ties, andithecenter of a moſt extenſive commerce. 
This iſland, ſaid they, who took no effectual mea- 
ſures for its defence, before it was too late, ſo 

juſtly 
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Inhabi- 
tants. 
Mahon. 


not only loft, but loſt in ſuch a manner, as mould 
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juſtly the object of our hopes; the trophy of our 
victories ; which drew to Great Britain, the re- 
ſpect of Spain; and confidence of Italy; and the 
Tubmiſſion of the pyratical ſtates of Barbary; is 


give every Briton a manly, rational ung patriot 
concern. . 
Before we quit this iſland it may be agreeable 


to the reader to give a deſcription of it, for which 


we are chiefly obliged to John Armſtrong, Eſq; 
engineer in ordinary to his Majeſty: 7 This gent 
man informs us, that the iſland of Minorca lies 
in the Mediterranean ſea,” about 60 leagues S. of 
the coaſt of Catalonia, and is one of thoſe, iſlands 


that conſtituted the ancient kingdom of Majorca; 
cut and indented with a prodigious variety of 


creeks and inlets on the north ſide, occaſioned by 


frequent and violent northerly winds. It is up- 
wards of 33 miles long, and varies in breadth 


from eight to twelve miles, and in ſome parts 
more: computed to contain 236 ſquare miles, and 
151,040 ſquare acres. It is 62 miles in circum- 
ference, and divided into four terminos or diſ- 
tricts ; the termino of Mahon, of Alajor, the 
united termino of Mercadal and Fererias, and 
the termino of Ciudadella: which together con- 
tain about 28,000 inhabitants. k 
Mahon is the ſeat of government, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Philip's caſtle, the only fortreſs 
of any conſideration in the iſland. This city is 


built on an elevated ſituation, and the aſcent from 


che W is ſteep and difficult, It was formerly 
ſurround- 


a 


der- 
| 8 AY hes 


a god 1110 Y 
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furrounded with a wall, but at preſent the build- 


gs have extended themſelves into large and 
| elegant ſuburbs, beyond thoſe limits. The build- 
are univerſally of free ſtone, either covered 


with tiles, or flat roofed and terraced. The 
ſtreets are not paved, the native rock appearing 


moſt every where: and they are generally very ' 
Farrow. At the foot of the hill, on which Mahon, 


ſtands, is a fine wharf of great extent in length, 


and proportionably broad. The whole weſtern. 


end thereof, was ſet apart for magazines of naval 
ſtores, and other uſes of his Majeſty's ſhips. The 
water at the key is deep enough for any ſhip to 
come as near, as it has occaſion. The eaſtern 


part of the dock is ſet apart for the me: chants 


ervice. 


Alittle out of the town,in the way to St.Philip's 


Unds a ſmall convent of Carmelite friars : and 


about a mile below the town is Engliſh Cove, the 


general watering place for the navy : where there 


ba plentiful ſupply of ſweet water. The harbour 


Fat this place, is near a mile over; which is almoſt 
Is greateſt breadth : half a mile lower, and about 
mile ſhort of St. Philip's, lies Bloody Iſland, 

whoſe area contains about 12 acres, making al- 
moſt an equal diviſion of the harbour, leaving the 
greateſt breadth and deepeſt water next Mahon. 
n this iſland ſtands a capacious hoſpital belong- 
Ing to the navy, with convenient e Fog 
the proper officers. 

Almoſt oppoſite to this iſland, on the Mahon 
WE, lies the Oyſter Cove. The cave or cove is 
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ſcooped 
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ſcoopedout of the rock, with the north eaſt aſpect; 


and takes its name from an oyſter-fiſhery, managed 


by Spaniſtr divers, who venture ten or twelve fa- 
thoms, with a hammer to dreak IN arm the 
bottom of the rock 

From hence, on the left hand, tin the way to 


tine Iſland St. Philip's, by water, is the Quarentine'iſlaiid ; 


4 


St. Philips 
Caſtle. 


which is leſs than Bloody Ifland, and nearer to 
Cape Mola ſhore. Here all veſſels from Barbary 
and the Levant, when thoſe parts are viſited by 
the plague, are obliged to perform quarantine. 
St. Philip's Caſtle next preſents itſelf at the 
entrance of Mahon Harbour; and is ſituate on 2 


neck of land between Mahon Harbour and St. 


Stephen's Cove. Its numerous worles extendthem- 


ſelves to the ſhore on both ſides. The body of 
the place conſiſts of four baſtions and as many 


curtains, ſurrounded with a deep ditch; hewn out 
of the ſolid rock, which furniſhed free-ftone for 
the walls, The area is ſurrounded with the Go- 
vernor's houſe, à chap?l, guard-room, barracks, 
dec. and in the center there is a pump to ſupply 


the troops with rain-water from a ciſtern; and the 


whole ſquare is paved. 

Over the flat-roof of the arched buildings is a 
Sitions rampart, affording: an extenſive proſpect, 
and the baſtiops are mounted with guns. The 
communication from the lower area to the top of 
the rampart is by a pair of ſtairs, made likewiſe 
of ſtone, and ſo wide, broad and eaſy: of aſcent, 
that mules and aſſes can carry burdens up to any 


apart- 
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The whole body of the place b e 5 
and very ſerviceable ſubterraneous works are con- 
trived in the rock, and n 
another; where neceſſã . 

Before the entrance of the Caſtle is . work 
with other out- works to this and the reſt of the 
front; which works are better conceived / by the 
eye from the plan, than any words would be able 
to deſcribe: them. 

There:is a great number of large guns oed 
towards the entrance of the harbour, beſides thoſe 
that point to the land, which would require the 
ſervice of a vaſt many artillery- men on occaſion; 

u indeed the various works demand a very con- 
ſderable garriſon to diſpute them with an enemy. 

The capacious galleries, that are cut out of the 
rock, and extend themſelves throughout all the 
works: are of the utmoſt advantage; for here the 
people are ſecured from the ſplinters of ſtone, 
which in time of action would tare them to pieces, 
as well thoſe off duty, as thoſe obliged to expoſe 
themſelves. Theſe ſubterraneans afford quarters 
and ſhelter to the garriſon, impenetrable to ſhot 
and ſhells, and not to be come at, but by cutting 
away to them through the living rock ;- againſt 
which a number of countermines are provided, at 
proper diſtances, and in * an as are maſs 
expoſed by their ſituation. * 

In the main ditch is a ſmall — magazine: 
there is a much larger under the Covert-way of 

the 
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the place: where: alſo. there are | 


St. Stephen's Cove. Beſides the ciſtern, which is 


liable to many accidents, there are ſeveral wells 


withia the works: and a quantity of every ſpe. 
cies of proviſions is conſtantly kept up; to ſupport 
the whole ſoldiery of the nien in et 


On the point of land, eaſt of the Cafile; kund 
Charles Fort, of little uſe; The grand 


lies down at the water- edge, and has a high ſtone 
wall to cover the gunners,whoiplay 
through a long range of erben Thu 
the common burial place of the garriſon. 

The Queen's Redoubt is the — 


all the works towards the country, on the ſide 


where it ſtands : between it and the harbour are 
two other works. On the other ſide of St. Ste- 
phen's Cove ſtands the Marlborough. 

The Arava], or Suburb of St. Philip's, conſiſts 
of quarters for officers, of barracks for foldiers; 
a church, and, at one time, of ſo many houſes 


treſs almoſt reached thoſe buildings; which being 
foreſeen to be. favourable to an enemy, in caſe of 
a ſiege, the houſes were cleared away to ſuch a 


diſtance as to leave a ſufficient eſplanade between 


rhe village and fortifications. - _ eee 
St. Stephen's Cove is a ſmall inlet of the ſea, 
eaſily admitting boats with fiſn and proviſions,” 


when-the circumſtances ot a ſiege ſhall-render it 
: ou 


ficient for every occaſion, — 
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— Mahon, otherwiſe Co Lair of 
the main land by a found about bon. 
two miles over, and very dangerous to ſhips of 
burden, on account of its ſhoals and foul ground. 
Here are a multitude of rabbets, and no inconſi- 
derable quantity of ſalt. W 
There is a good key at St. Philip's for ſhips; Port Pliis 
ud on the other fide of the harbour a little lower 
down, on the narroweſt place, ſtands Fort St. 
Philiper;/in which is a ſmall magazine of powder,” | 
and a guards with a battery of guns, on a level 
wich the — ney Foy the defence of 
the harbour. SLIT 
«Cape Mola is is a + high Jand, ſevered alwetedovcis Cape Mo- 
dbe iſland by Philipet Cove and a ſmall bay on '* 
the north fide, and is univerſally eſteemed eapable 
of being rendered an almoſt impregnable fortreſs; 
n moderate expence. On the elevated top of 
this cape is the ſignal-houſe, to give the garriſon 
due warning of ſhips. and veſſels approaching 
from the fea. A buſh hung out denotes a"ſmall 
veſſel, a ball a ſhip, two or three balls two or three 
ſhips,-and a flag a fleet: theſe ſignals are hoiſted 
on the quarter the ſhips are diſcovered; © 7 + 
- Purſuing the great road to Ciudadella;madey Alajor. 
Governor Kane, and called after his name, we 
meet with the ſtrire town of Alajor, and the next 
in goodneſs to Mahon and Ciudadella. This 
won ſtands high and airy, and is tolerably well 
V * L Z built 
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built with a handiome Gothick free · ſtone church 
on an eminence. The buildings are of ſtone 


alſo 3 and the ſtreets very narrow and not paved. 
Hete are alſo quarters for a regiment of ſoldiers ; 
but the ꝑarriſon uſually conſiſts of no more than 
nine companies, the other being ſent to the caſtle 
of Fornelles. There is only one convent in this 
town, which is of Franciſcan friars. 5041 30 


Mereadal. Mercadal, the next ſhire-town, is 3 


Mount 
Toro. 


Fornelles. 


and for laying up proviſions and ammunition: 


hill about the center of the iſland, is a very poor 
place, and meanly built. A little to che eaſt of 


which is Mount Tor or Toro, the higheſt ground 
in the iſland: On whoſe eminence ſtands a con- 


vent of Auguſtine friars, in a moſt agreeable 


ſituation. 4 :>\{lababiu9 


About fix miles north ofthis mount is the caſtle 
of Fornelles, built on the weſtern ſide of the en- 
trance of a large harbour of the fame name. This 
fort is ſquare, faced with hewn ſtone, and con ſiſts 


of four baſtions, and as many curtains, à very 


little ditch and no out- works before it. The 
ſquare within is filled with houſes for the troops, 


which are all ſtrongly vaulted and covered with 
ramparts, The ſignal-houſe is ſituated at Atha- 
lia, upon a high land on the oppoſite ſide of the 
harbour. But the duty of this fort is done by 
one company only, detached from Alajor. The 
port is large and ſpacious; but the ſhoals and 
foul ground make it very hazardous for ſhips: of 
burden. 92814 124% 


Mount 
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Mount Agatha, ſo called from the chapel 
nruate on its ſummit, dedicated to St. Agatha, 
ſtands about four miles north-weſt of Mercadal, 


is à very high barren rock: on the top of which 


the Moors fortified themſelves, and held out 
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Mount 
Agatha. 


ugainſt a numerous army, long after the Chriſtians 
had driven their countrymen from the lower parts 


of the iſland. The ruins of which works are flill 


tobe ſeen ʒ and within their limits there ſtill con- 


tinge two remarkable rain- water ciſterns entire, 


containing together 2173 tons, or 347,896 wine 


which, at the allowance of one gallon 


2 day, a furniſh £goe: eng with nie 


one year. 
Cuidadella :: the next place worthy of our a 


tention. It was the antient capital of Minorca, * 


till the fear af government was removed by the 
Engliln to Mahon. By this means it has de- 


Cuidadela 
la. 


clined in its trade and wealth. This town is fur+ 


tounded by a wall, bold and of great height, 
built by the Moors upwards of fix hundred years 


10, next the Baranco. The reſt is more modern, 
nd conſiſts of a rampart, with a great many 
baſtions and curtains, all of ſquared free-ſtont, 
Though the rampart is narrow at the curtains, the 
baſtions are roomy enough; and the parapets are 
all of flone. A good ditch has been laid out, 
and cut to a conſiderable depth in the ſolid rock, 
in ſome places, with the parapet of a covered · way 
defore it q but it is little more than marked in 
other places. Theſe works, ſays Mr. Armſtrong; 
have been ſlighted ever ſince Minorca has been in 
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A. D. our hands, and the garriſon, upon an alarm, is to 


1756. 


make the beſt of its way to St. Philip's caſtle, (as 
was the caſe in 1736) driving before it all the 
cattle,” that are to be eaſily found; and ſpoiting 
the roads, the better to obſtruct the enemy on 
his march. This antient town is built at the 


head of a little harbour, where coaſting veſſels 


find ſhelter in a ſufficient depth of water, cloſe to 


the very walls of the town. The garriſon, Which 


conſiſts of a regiment of ſoldiers; find the beſt 
quarters in the iſland here. The chief buildings 
are the exchange, an antient ſtructure, raiſed on 
Gothic arches of a conſiderable height: The 
Governor's houſe, a large irregular fabrio, built 
in the gorge of a baſtion. Divine ſervice isper- 


formed for the garriſon in the great hall of this 


houſe. Here is the cathedral of the whole iſſand. 
It ſtands near the center of the town, is the 


largeſt church in the iſland, and à noble Go- 


thic building. Here is alſo another neat church 


at a little diſtance. Near Mahon gate ſtands a 
convent of Auſtin friars, a large edifice, wich a 


handſome church within it. Fronting the great 
parade there is a Franciſcan convent of ftiars. 


This building is large, but irregular. I he nuns 


of St. Clara have alſo a convent in this town. 
Near the entrance of the harbour, which is about 
a mile from the town, ſtands another chapel, de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, the Popiſn patron of ſea · 
2 people; adjacent er are the ruins of 
N Yo enen 1 1 
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2 ſmall caſtle, intended formerly, but very unfit, 
to defend the entrance of the harbour. And a 
little without Mahon-gate is a convent of the 


this fortreſs ſtands about two miles north · weſt, 
and is called Torre del Ram: from whence, if a 
fleet, in time of war, approaches, the country is 
alarmed by a great ſmoke in wy time, and oy a 
oreat fire in the night. 

As for the court of France; their King's man». 
date to the Archbiſhop of Paris to ſing Te deum 
upon the conqueſt- of Minorca, and his rewards 
beſtowed upon the officers concerned in the re- 
duction of Fort St. Philip, give a full idea of 
their ſentiments and rejoicing on that occaſion. 
In the mandate the French King tells the Arch- 
biſhop, That after having waited too long in vain 
ſor the ſatis faction he had promiſed himſelf from 
tue King of England's equity, as a reparation for 
the outrages committed by his navy upon the P 
French ſhips, to the great ſcandal of all Europe; 
he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe to arms, 


in order to avenge the honour of his crown, and 


to protect the commerce of his dominions. It 


order of St. Antonio; it is a ſmall houſe, but 
vell endowed. The ſignal on the light-houſe for 


Rejoic- 
ing in 
France. 


. 

to _ 
Archbi- 

ſhop of 


Paris. 


is, ſaid he, from ſuch juſt motives, that in the 


* month of April laſt I ſent a body of troops into 
* the iſland: of Minorca, under the command of 
* my couſin, the Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, 
*with'a ſquadron commanded by the Marquis 
* de la Galiſſionere, Lieutenant-General of my 
© naval armies, to drive the Engliſh from a port, 
Z 3 Which 
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the favour, which the Lord of Hoſts is pleaſed 
to grant to the juſtice of my cauſe: and there · 


F aſſiſled by nature, can contrive for the defence 
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e which they had ſeized upon through the ſpirit 
of general domination, which they want to ex- 
6. tend over the two! worlds. After a dangerous 
and toilſome ſiege, during which the Eng liſh 
* ſquadron, that came up to: relieve! Minorca, 


was repulſed by mine, and Marſhal Richelieu, 
s in conſequence of a diſpoſition, as boldly con- 


5 trived, as it was to be rapid in its execution, 
dat laſt gave French valour its full ſwing ; and 
« whilſt the enemy truſted tothe ſtrength of their 
te ramparts, my troops carried the out-works of 


„Mahon by aſſault, in the night between the 29th 


and 28th of laſt month: terror did the reſt: 
<< the gartiſon was forced to capitulate; and retire 
to Gibraltar; abandoning about 200 pivces of 
s cannon and 80 mortars.  T he: ſucceſs of ſo 
© important: an enterprize, wherein my: troops 
<<, were to ſurmount all the obſtacles, which art, 


d of a place, muſt be attributed to nothing, but 


1 fore, to render him a public homage of m 


letter, to acquait you, that it is my intention, 
that you cauſe Te deum to be ſung in the me- 


s thanktulneſs, and to beſeech him to continue 
4. unto me his divine protection, I write you this 


* tropolitan church of my good city of Paris, 
1*.&c.” And the vanity of the French nation was 
fed ſo highly with this unprecedented and unac- 
countable ſucceſs over the Engliſh, their antient 


conquerors, and the obſtacle to thoſe vaſt 
ſchemes 
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ſchemes of univerſal monarchy, for many years A. D. 
carried on by Gallic councils; that the people im · 1756. 
mediately conceived, either that theBritiſh courage 
was degenerated into cowardice, or that the Brigiſh 
miniſtry had drank ſo deeply of the fountain of 
corruption; as to become indifferent, and inſenſible 
of theit national intereſt. 

However, to efface ſuch diſagreeable imputa - Reſolu- 
tions, the firſt accounts of this diſaſter, brought 8 
the Britiſu miniſtry to a reſolution to ſuperſede, council. 
and to put under arreſt the two Admirals, Byng 
and Weſt, charged with miſconduct on the day of 
action, and General Fowke, Governor of Gib- 
raltar, for not obeying his orders, which where to 
embark 700 men on board of the fleet ſent to re- 
heve Minorca. For which purpoſe the Antelope Admiral 
of:50 guns, was ordered to fail immediately for Hawke, 
Gibraltar, with Admiral Hawke, Admiral Saun- ee 
ders, ſevtral navy captains; alſo the Earl of Pan- 
mute and the L. ord Tyrawley, The two admirals r TEE 
bad orders to ſuperſede, to put under arreſt; and ge — 
to ſend home Admirals Byng and Weft and arreſt 
Lord Tyrawley had the like orders in regard to Byng, Ke. 
General Fowke. The Antelope ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth on the 16th of June, and arrived at Gib - 
raltar on the third of July, when Admiral Byng 
was preparing, and was very near ſailing for the 
relief of Port Mahon. Admiral Hawke obeyed 
his orders, and ſent the ſtate priſoners to England 
on the gth, in the ſame man of war that braught 
him to Gibraltar. | 94413} Ads: 
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A. PD. On chis occaſion the Secretary of the Admitalty 


175% wrote. this letter to Admiral Byng, to accquaint 


Cr eo him with his Majeſty” s pleaſure.. 0 106 


Admiral ö 
Byng. 8 1 R, 12 181185101 


I'S Majeſty having received an account 
55 that the ſquadron under your com js 
and that of the French under the mie 
«© Monfieur Galiſſionere, came to action off the 
"ee harbour of Mahon, the 2oth of laſt month, 
and chat the French (though infetior'ts you in 
*—M force) kept before the harbour, and obliged you 
"0 to retreat; I am commanded by o Lords 
'« Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, to ſend you 
t herewith an extract of Monſieur Galifſionere' 
letter to his court, giving an account of the 
e action, and to acquaint you that his Majeſty 
"a is ſo much diſſatisfied with your con uct, that 
ehe has ordered their Lordſhips to recal your- 
& ſelf and Mr. Weſt; and to ſend out Sir Edward 
" fps and Rear-Admiral Saunders, to com- 
e madd the ſquadron. 
„am extremely ſorry to be obliged to inform 
9 o of fuch a difagreeable In being with 


" great. regard, 8 

11 * ay 1 | | habe. 145 
div br 8 1 R, 

DIYOW * 

, ce Your moſt obedient humb! c 

50 darnw on: ved ane 80 
Tilegd. 5 ui 14: 5 
AAmiraley-Ockre, * J. Cixvraub. 


ah June 8, 1786. 
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To this he returned alettery which neither be- A. P. 


iouſneſt of 
N of mind. N 210, un | 
Gibealear 1 July 1. 1756. 
ESE R. 9 gf! M 4 | 


* Lordſhips orders, and your letter of; the 
10 « 8th, of June, which 1 have immediately com- 


6 * plied, with, and have only to expreſs my ſur- 


rate at being o ignominiouſly diſmiſſed from 
Pn employment, ; in the ſight of the fleet I had 
e in ſight of the garriſon, and in 
Ka 75 icht of Spain, at ſuch a time, in ſuch a man- 
« ner, and after ſuch conduct, as I hope ſhall 
' thortly appear to the whole world. Tis not 


* 


dread of reſentment, 1756, 


91 


41 


* * N 
= 
bu = 


00 «BY Si ogy Hawkel have 2 eir Admiral 


i now for me to expoſtulate; 1 flatter myſelf 


de that Mr. Welt and I ſhall make evident the in-- 


440 done to our characters, which I know of 


0 no ing in the power of any being whatever | 


#that can atone for; ſo high an opinion I have 
mm of that, which was ever unſullied before, and 
157 
4 injuriouſly and wrongfully attacked no, on 
* the grounds of a falſe gaſconade of an open 
* enemy * to our King and CY; and which 
L yould 
TH Galiffonere” 8 letter, dated the 22d of May, in which he 
writes: The igth in the morning we deſcried the Engliſh 


ſquadron from the top-maſts-heads, and the two ſquadrons 
drew pretty near each other that day, but never were within 


Ie which was not our fault, as the Engliſh were to 


0 wind- 


which I hope to make appear, has been moſt - 
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* would have evidently appeared, had the poſ- 
« ſible time been allowed for my own expreſs's 
arrival, in which there was nothing falſe, no: 
* thing vaunting, nothing ſhameful, nor any 
< thing, which could have prevented our receiv- 
<« ing his Majeſty's royal appr obation, for having, 


e with a much inferior force, ſought, met, at- 


4e tacked, and beat the enemy: of this, it is 


* needleſs for me to ſay more at preſent, than 
that I am ſorry to, find Mr. Weſt, with the 


s captains, lieutenants, and officers of the ſhips, 
5 we had our flags on board of, are to be ſufferers 
« for what I alone, as commander in chief, am 
* anſwerable ; But it is ſo much of a piece with 


windward of us. The 20th the French admiral worked about 
ſo as to gain the wind; but juſt as he had gat into a favour- 
able pofition for it, the wind ſhifted in ſuch à manner gs fill 
left its advantage to the Engliſh ſquadron. Art half an hour 
two in the afternoon, the two ſquadrons were in line of 
ttle, and began the engagement. The Engliſh conſiſted of 
eighteen fail, of which thirteen were of the line; and our 
of twelve ſhips of the line and four frigates. The ation 


| laſted above three hours and a half, but was not general all the 


time. The Engliſh ſhips that ſuffered moſt from our broad- 


| fides got to the windward again out of gun-ſhot; they all 


along preſerved this advantage, that they might keep clear of 
us as they pleaſed. After having made their greateſt efforts 
an our rear diviſion, which they found ſo cloſe, and from 
which they were ſo furiouſly cannonaded, that they could not 


break in upon it, they reſolved to ſheer off, and did not appear 


again all the next day, being the 21ſt. In general, none of 
their ſhips long ſtaod the fire of ours, The ſhips of our ſqua- 
dron ſuffered hut little; they were repaired in the night, and 
ready to fight the next morning. 
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is the whole unheard of treatment I have met 


« with, that ncicher they, the fleet, or myſelf, can 


e be more. e ee ng: e than at | 


r 


n 7 5 * A F hack J. Brno. | 
i The e Lond a, YC were e Priſoners 


and ordered home, on this account, were, Rear- 


Admiral Welt, Captain Gardiner of the Ramil - 
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by - 


' 


= 


hes, the Admiral Byng's fix lieutenants, gunner 
and. purſer, and his {maſter and ſurgeon; and 


the death of Captain Andrews and Captain 
oel. 
Here we will leave Admiral Byog and his fel · 


Jow- priſoners to meet their deſtiny ; and defer the 


| narrative of the effects, this miſcarriage in the 
Mediterranean produced at home, till we ſhall 


4 _ _ wi * 
- w - — « = os 
ODOT -U! PH — ——— — —ͤ 


ve drawn a conciſe repreſentation of the opera- 
ns and tranſactions performed by our arms in 


b oh parts of the world, 


In the Eaſt-Indies we left the Britiſh fleet at 
mbay, preparing for an expedition againſt An- 
Eu, the ſcourge of thoſe ſeas; whoſe territories, 


from a neſt of pyrates, was become a ſort of em- 1 


pire, and ſubſiſted much in the ſame manner, on 


that coaſt, as the ſtates of Barbary, which ſprang 


from a like n. made ee formidable 
2 Eu * 1 
2 The 


© Captain Gough of the Experiment, and Captain 
{ Waſſer of the Fortune floop, who had been ap- 
inted by bim to thoſe commands, occaſioned 


1756. 


55 14 


20 
I 
175 
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The origin of this Eaſtern pyratical govern- 
ment, was laid by one Conogee Angria: who 
Eis origin having been advanced by Saha Raja; from the 

tation of a private maratta to the poſt of general 
and admiral in his wars with, or rather rebellion 
againſt the Mogul, about one hundred years ago, 
and rewarded for his ſervice with the govern- 
ment of Severndroog, he ſoon threw off the yoke; 


2 and ſeized uponſeveral of his Princes veſſels, which 


/ 


he had commanded, and with which he turned an 


arch pyrate. His firſt care was to fortify him- 
ſelf on that iſland, and to ruin the Marattas fleet, 
that they might have no way to attack him. 
However the Marattas built three forts upon the 


main within leſs than point- blank ſhot of his 
little territory, which was not above a mile in cir- 
cumference,, but a rock of ſtone by nature, and 
well fortified by art. This did not anſwer their 
expectations to reduce Angria to obedience, or to 
reſtrain him from encroaching upon their domi · 

nions, and interrupting the trade and navigation 
of that coaſt. For, having the ſea open, and 
much ſuperior to his countrymen in maritime 


affairs and in bravery, he leſt them to purſue 

1a fruitleſs attempt againſt his fortifications; and 
ſurxprized ſeveral of their ſea-ports, and carried his 
a conqueſts from Tamana to Rajapore; containing 


fixty leagues of ſea coaſt, including ſeveral com · 
modious harbours ; and a diſtrict of inland coun- 


| 3 of xe tyenty to thirty miles back ward; Which 


1 beischtfd by forts properly diſpoſed on ſuch emi- 


dee, as commanded the narrow paſſes and de- 
files. 


11 


© «a 


© = wr == R9V9N060 Xx 
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— . Vas. pon ge 


as ATR WEN nl 5 
files: But what made all his forts more forhid- X P. 
able, they were receptacles for fugitives, renegal N 5 
does and vagrants of all nations 
The Marattas deſpairing of ſucceſs by their Becomes 
arms, propoſed to his ſucceſſors terms of accom Muay | 
modation, for Angria to keep poſſeſſion of his rattas. 
acquiſitions, on condition that he ſhould acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the Raja, and pay him an 
annual tribute. To which Angria, then upon the 
throne of this pyratical ſtate, agreed. 
Angria's armaments having now no employ” Turns his 
againſt his countrymen, he bent all his force to- _ veſ- 
wards the fea, and fitted out a fleet, that made the Eng- 
ſeveral conſiderable captures both from the Eng- Lich, &c. 
lm, French and Dutch. Amongſt them were 
the Darby, an Engliſh Eaſt-Indiaman, 'richly' . 
laden from Europe, with one hundred and fifty” 
men; and the Jupiter, a French ſhip of 40 guns, 
with 400 flaves on board. The Prince of Gr. 
nah, as Angria was then called, grew ſo inſolent 
at laſt; that he dared to attack Commodore Liſle, 
in the Vigilant of 64 guns, the Ruby of 30 guns, 
and ſeveral other ſhips in company, as the Com- 
modore was departing from the Malabar coaſt! 
He ſtood a ſiege by ſeven armed ſhips and two Holds out 
bomb veſſels, ſent by the Dutch from Batavia fege.. 
with a number of land forces, and obliged them” 
to retire without ſucceſs ; and then brooking n 
kind of ſubjection, and preſuming on his ‚² — 
ſtrength, he threw off his allegiance to the Raja Rebels a- 
of the Marattas; and by way of 'contempt;”' nh = the 
dered the ears and noſes of the meſſengers ſent by Tab 
p | his 
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his Sovereign to reclaim him to obedience; to be 


cut off. Such a provocation inſpired the Maratras 
with a ſpirit of vengeance, and drove them to 4 


reſolution to ſollicit the government of Bombay 


for aſſiſtance, to attack him with their marine 


force, while he ſhould preſs him cloſe by land. 
Which ended in a treaty ſigned by the Nanna or 


Chief of the Marattas, and by the Governor of 


Bombay, on the part of the company. But bes 
fore the confederates were ready for action, which 
was more than a year, occaſioned by the backs 


wardneſs or dilatory proceedings of the Marattas, 


Angria was: ſo elevated with his ſucceſs againſt 
three Dutch ſhips, one of fifty guns. one of thirs 
ty-fix, and one of eighteen guns, the two former 
of which he burat, and took the laſt ;i that he had 
the vanity to declare his expectations to be ſoon 
ſuperior to any force, that could be brought againſt 
him in the Indian ſeas; and accordingly continued 
to augment his marine with ſeveral veſſels, and 
one that was to carry 40 guns. 

This ſhewed the neceſſity of more adlivity o on 
the part of the confederates, to humble this com · 
mon enemy, already too formidable on the Ma- 
labar coaſt: Accordingly, the Marattas being 
ready, che Protector of 40 guns, the Swallow of 
16 guns, and the Viper and Triumph bomb · veſ- 
ſels, ſailed on the 22d of March from i 
under the command of Commodore James, then 


commander in chief of che company's maritime 


force in India. This ſmall ſquadron fell in, next 
ps with ſeven ſail of Angria's grabs, and kk 
i 


— 
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rue LATE WAR, 
gallivats, off Rajapore, and chaſed them to * 
ſouthward. On the ſecond day, ſtill continui 
the chace, Commodore James was joined 
Choule by ſeven Maratta grabs and ſixty. galli- 
rats. But as ſoon as this fleet got the length of 
Comoro Bay, the Marattas, under pretence of 
performing ſome religious acts, not practicable on 
board of ſhip, according to their ſuperſtition, went 
aſhore, where they dallied away thirty hours. In 


1 
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the mean time Angria's ſquadron got into the har- 


bour of Severndroog. But upon the approach of 
Commodore James, who with much difficulty 
brought-up his dilatory allies, the enemy ſlipt their 
eables and put to ſea, the gallivats towing their 
larger veſſels; and, as there was but little wind, that 
gave them conſiderable advantage over the Engliſh 
ſhips of war. Sothat though the commodore gave 
them chaſe it was all in vain: for the enemy threw 
outevery thingto lighten their veſſelswith amazing 
induſtry and dexterity, and not only ſpread their 
yards with all the ſail they had, but they tried to 
catch every breath of air by faſtning their gar- 


ments, quilts, and even their turbants extended 


on the flag-ſtaves. By this manceuvre they gained 
their point, whilſt our allies, the Marattas whoſe 
ſhips are light, and built floaty for failing large 
and in Yght gales, kept all aſtern. Which obliged 
Commodore James to give over the chace and to 
return to Se verndroog; a fortreſs on an iſland 
within muſket- not of the main land, with no 
more than two fathom and a half in the Firth; 
one, dut noc regularly fortified ; the greateſt 

part 


332 


A. P. part of the works being cut out of the ſolid rocks 


1756. 


ide where he made his firſt attack, he moved his 


wind being northerly, ſpread the flames all through 


comtnodore to turn all his fire thenceforward 
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and the reſt built with ſtones = oc yells er 
mm and mounts fifty-four gunson the 
On the main land there are three forts ; one, the 


ner, mth large ſquare ſtone, and mounts 40 guns. 
The other two, built with ſtones ofa gde 
ſhape, mount about 20 guns each. 

The commodore began to n and bom-. 
bard the Iſland Fort on the ad of April 17565 


but not being able to penetrate the walls, which 


were fifty feet high and eighteen thick, on the 


ſtation ſo, as to reach Fort Goa with his lower 
deck guns, while he plied. Severndroog with his 
upper tier. By this prudent diſpoſition and a vi- 
gorous fire the north eaſt baſtions of Sever 
and part of the parapet were laid in ruins, aboi 
noon ; when a ſhell ſet fire to the houſes, and the 


_ Engliſh from the round-tops, withan inceſſantfite, 


Fr the garriſon's extinguiſhing it : and the 


the fort, blew up one magazine, and cauſed a 
general conflagration. A multitude of men, vo- 
men and children, ran out and endeaygured to 
eſcape, on the other ſide of the iſland, in boats ; 
but they were taken up by the Swallow Hoop, 
ſtationed to the ſouthward to prevent the throw- 
ing in of ſuccours on that ſide. This enabled the 


upon Fort Goa: which was ſerved with ſuch a 
ſevere cannonade, that the ꝗ＋ꝙ——ͤ—!v——ᷓ— 


. wg 
5 


largeſt, is called Fort Goa, built in the ſame man- 


2 1b 14 VE WIRE 353 
kites tue] bur the me * U. 
without Waiting the event of a capltulation m nis 786, 
beceſſitous circumſtances, crofſed over with ſome 
choſen” ſepoys to Scverndroog, where He ſcærhed 
determined to maintain His gtound, till he ſhould 
receive ſuccours from Dabul, truſting in che na- 8 
coral fretigth of the place, notwithſtanding the 
ruin it bad ſuſtained in its walls and magazines | 

y the bombardment. This being evident from 

his ha too] to the ſutrimons 4nd meſfages ſent 
tim, the commodore increaſed his fire, both from 
the Mips and from the three forts on the main, | 
now in his poſeMmon ? under which firing a num- Gn 
ber of ſeamen were landed, with a determination 
to carry Lo. point, who ran up reſolately to the 

the fortreſs, and with axes opened to 

go th on entrance through che fally pore 
without much lofs, Ks 
"This  chnqueſt \ was followed by the ſurrender of S render 
„ now called Fort Vigoris, the moſt of Ban- 
borthern port of any conſequence under the domi- cote. 
mon of Af gria, which ſubmirted dpon the com- 1 
modore's abe. The harbour is commodious 
for a trade i in ſalt and other goods, which are ſent 
thicher from Bombay in great quantities: and | 
was therefore preferred in the choice of the Eng- 
ſi in the diſtribution of the conqueſts with Ke 
Marattas ; 3 conſented that our Faft India 
company _ poſſeſs this fort and port 
for the future. he commodore delivered * 1 


1 Arn. ® Of Apr vr. 


Vor. J. A a che 
* 
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A. P. the other fortreſſes he had reduced, to them; and 
756. an the 15th, be was recalled, as he Was anchared 
before, and was preparing to attack Dabul; the b 
ſeaſon for action at ſea being too far advanced. 
However, the governor and cuncil of Bombay 
conceived ſuch. an high apinion of Commodore 
James's conduct and courage, and were ſo ani- 
mated by the ſucceſs under his command, that 
they, prepared. to follow the blow, in due time, 
againſt their troubleſome and dangerous neigh- 

Ane our, whoſe deſtruction was reſolved upon. 
TS In this 2 ſtood affairs between theEngliſ 
arrires at and their allies, and Angria, i in November, when 
Bombay. Rear- Admiral Watſon arrived with his ſquadron 
at Bombay. While theſe ſhips were cleaning and 
repairing, Commodore James was. diſpatched in 
ve Protector, with the Revenge and Bombay 
frigates, to reconnoitre Geriah, the capital of An- 
gria's, dominions, and to ſound the depths of wa- 
ter at the entrance of the harbour; and upon his 
return and report, on the laſt day of December 
the admiral ordered the Bridgwater and King's- 
fiſher loop, and ſome of the company's armed 
ſhips, to proceed to the pot of Geriah, and to 
Sues, Eruile off it. Theſe were joined on the 27th af 
in An January 17 56, by Commogore James in the Pros 
gria. » tector and Guardian frigate : and on the 11th of 
F *ebruary,, by the admiral a nd Mi whole ſqus- 
dron. | | ich bonn 
Angria Such a farmidable let, far 2 yond the. ap» 
diſpirited prehenſions of Angria, ſtruck him Rr ſuch ter- 


1 . that he abandoned his fort, ay 
| en dur 


2 


Te LATE WAR: . 
entitely upon the merey of the Marattas, with 
whom he ſaw it was ticceffary for him to purchaſe 
n peate at any rate. And they, without regard 
to their tteaty with the Engliſh, preferred the ad- 
vantages, chat they hoped to reap from his riches, 

to every other conſideration; and agreed to re- 
ceive him under their protection, on condition, 
that they might mmmedfately be put in poſſeſſion 
bf the fort of Getiah, in which he had hoarded 
uß all his riches. To which Angria fubmitted, 
and even ſigned an order for that purpoſe to his 
brother, whom he had left in command. © Yet 
this' clandeſtine treaty was not carried on ſo ſe- 
cretly, but the admiral got information of it: 
and; ir order to defeat their union, he next day, 
in the morning, ſent a ſummons to the fort, and, 
treeivitig} fro anſwer, in the afternoon he marched, 

and ſtood into the harbour in two diviſions; the 
Bridgwater leading his Majefty's ſhips the yer, 
Kent, Cumberland and Saliſbury, and the com- 
pary's ſhip; Protector of 40 guns: the other di- 
von was made up of the company's ſtfips, the 


A. D. 
1756. 


Revenge, Bombay grab, and Guardian frigate; 


the Drake, Warren, Triumph and Viper bomb- 


ketches, led dy the King's-fiſner. When this 
fleet had taken irs ſtation, there began ſuch a fire, 
28 preſently Menced both the grabs and batteries. 

About foür in the afternoon the Reftoration,” an 
armed ſhip, taken by Angria ſome time before, 


from the Eaſt India company, was fer on fire by 


a ſhell, which communicating to his whole fleet, 
they very ſoon ſhared the ſame fate. 
Aaz In 


Loſsof the 
Engliſh, 


neither [hauled down his colours; nor admitted 
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In the night, having no enemy to diſturb tbem 
by ſea, the admiral ordered Colonel Clive to 
land with all the troops, to prevent the Marattas 

entrance into. the fort: and next morniag the 


admiral ſeut a letter to the commander in chief, 


declaring, that he would give no quarter, in caſe 
he would not ſurrender, and admit the Engliſh. 


troops into the fort, in an hour's time. Which 
not being complied with, the attack wag renewed. 


with ſuch vigour, about four in the afternoon, 


that the garriſon, in leſs than half an hour, hung 
out a flag of truce. However, the commandant 


the Engliſh troops. This obliged the admiral 
to repeat the attack, which was carried on with 
ſo terrible a fire, that the garriſon cried out for 
mercy, and let in our troops; being ſubdued only 
by the terror of ſo unuſual a fire; it being im- 
poſſible for the heavieſt metal to make a breach 
in the walls of that fortreſs, whoſe height and 
thickneſs were extraordinary; either hen out of 
the ſolid rock, or built of ſtones ten feet in length 
laid endways. . 18 1 $879} ge 

The ſtrength of cheſe wr oh vichin which the 
enemy was ſafe, after they were driven from the 


gf! 
© This was proved to be their deſign, by _ offer they 


müde (0 the Captains Buchanan and Forbes of 50,000 rupees, 


if they would ſuffer them” to paſs their guard : (which they 
rejected ich indignation; and diſcloſed it t6 Colonel Clive; 


Whoſe vigilance the Marattas found it impoſlible to elude. 


See Cambridge's account of the war in India, p. 109. 
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ramparts, accounts for the ſmallneſs of the num - 
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ber, thüt were killed: and the inconfiderable loſs A. D. 


of the Engliſh mult be attributed to their own' 
bravery and ſpirit, which ſoon drove the enemy 
from their works by the brifkneſs of their fire. 


But the loſs to the enemy was irrecoverable. — 


There were found in the place 200 cannon,” cx 
braſs mortars, and a very large quantity of pro- 
viſſons of all kinds, beſides 120, 000 l. and up- 
wards, in money and effects. There were eight 
ketches, one ſhip, a great number of ſmall veffels 
called Gallivats, and two large ſhips upon the 
ſtocks; one of 40 guns; without any poſſibility of 
recovering that power, by which Angria had for 
ſo” many years reigned a terror to the maritime 
powers' 1805 Europe, frequenting thoſe ſeas, as well 
as to His neighbouring ſtates, Amongſt the pri- 
ſonets were the wife, children, and mother of 
Angra; who received the admiral with a flood of 
teats, and on their knees, with their faces to the 
ground. Mr. Watſon comforted them with af. 
ſuratices; chat he would be to them a friend and 
a father. Upon hearing of which the youngeſt 


ſon ſeized the admiral's hand, and ſobbing;'faid;' 


Then you ſhall be my father.” Three hundred 


Europeans, and as many Sepoys were left to guard 
the fort, and four of the 3 veſſels to de- 


ſend the harbour. 

Our ſucceſs on this coaſt was greatly checkered 
vith our loſſes in other parts of the Eaſt-Indies.. 
We left o che M. Legrit and M. fe ane 4 
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Buſſy re- 
inforced. 
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pretence for king the ew Lan the ©oalt of 
Coromandel. Ly 

M. Buſſy not getting his 6 of — 
from whom he demanded the poſſeſſion of the 
fort of Golconda, under pretence of ſecurity for 
the expences he had been at in his cauſe againſt che 
rebels; the haughty Frenchman behaved at Jaſt 
with ſuch an-air of arrogance, that the Mooriſh 
prince ordered him immediately to return to Pon- 
dicherry, with his handful of Europeans. But 
Buſſy did not depart from the Mooriſh army with. 
out giving ſtrong hints of his intentions to accam- 
pliſn that by force, which he was not able $0 90» 
quire by intrigue and ſolicitation. ' $017 38918 


His march for Maflulipatam, by the way of 


Hydrabad, the capital of Golconda, alarmed Sa- 
labatzing, who immediately wrote to the governor 

of Madraſs for an aid of troops to prevent any in- 
ſults from this enraged and perfidious F renchman, 
who committed ſome diſorders in the countries 
through which he paſſed with his forces: tho 
nartowly watched by a party of Maratta horſe, 
which hovered about his little army all the way. 


Buſſy had with him 400 Europeans, about | 


ag many Sepoys, and he had ordered the gover- 
nor of Pondicherry to reinforce him with 400 or 


500 more Europeans, to be landed at Maſſulipa- 


tam, about 15 days mach from Hydrabad; 
where he arrived with a large ſtock of proviſions 


of all ſorts, which, he took by viglencs from the 
: Bonar in bis march. 
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At HydrabadBuſſy convetted a large deb h into 
2 fort: whereon he mounted ſome 


A B. 


t gutis, Fo 2 


and prepared to defend himſelf, and te maintain himſelf; 
that ation, in caſe of att attack; which he had Hydral 


reaſon to expect: from his injuted ally, the TRE 
Salabatzing. | 


The ee Madras having nothing 1 ** 1 
from the fide of Pondicherry, ſo much weakened — 


by the large ſupplies ſent to Mr. Buſſy from 
thence, agreed to aſſiſt Salabatzing with 400 
Eutopeans, including a train of Artillery and 400 
Sepoys; which joined to 50,000 Mooriſh horſe 
in the Viceroy's pay, were thought ſufficient to 
defeat the attempts of Buſſy's whole army, that 
did not exceed tooo men, But when every thing 
vis ſettled for their rout and ſubſiſtence, the loſs 
of Calcutta and all the ſubordinate Engliſh ſettle. 
ments or factories in the kingdom of Bengal ob- 
liged the governor and council to drop this expe- 
dition, and do the utmoſt in their pore to te- 
eſtabliſh thoſe ſettlements. „Knie 
How far the French may be ſufpecbed We 
ſvoured or ſuggeſted that fatal cataſtrophe at Cal. 
cotta has not pet tranſpired; but, as it had ſuch 
an in uence npon our affairs at this critical con- 
junctute it will be proper to rs the ern ge 
Kot” rot „mon ge 
Bengal is tins 28 eaſtern province in the No- 


How diſ- 


appointed 


gub's dominions in India, lies upon the mouth of frm 
the Ganges, extending near 400 miles in length, toms. 


from E. to W. and 300 in breadth, from Ny to S. 
annually overflowed by the river Ganges, which 
A a4 makes 
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D. makes it one of the,xicheſk andmoſt-tryithil proj 
e val in that quarter of che globscq einein 201 
2 ow. Bay of Bengal is the largeſt, and decpeſt in 
Fe doyn wor Id; extending from the ſouth: part 

f Coromandel to che river Huguley. Ia which 

pagę it receives the great, rivers Ganges and 

OS vena from, the weſt ſide, and the Aracani and 
Mgoamkiori or Avat river, from the eaſt. ſide, 
ut Bengal, as a coaſt, is ſuppoſed to extend only 
fem Cape Palmaras on the N. of the coaſt of Gol- 
Fog, to, the entrance into the Ganges; which 
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Ganges 


Ganges Tifes in the mountains of Nigracut, patt of Ster 


0109 receives many other rivers, and after a 

of 3000 miles falls into the Gulph of Bengal 

- oy o many mouths, that travellers are yotiagreed 
in 1 number of them. However the common 
ge. for European ſhipping is up the river 
Man ede of che moſt weſtern branches, 28W 
Import- L be.richneſs, and fergility, of the, country and 
_ 4 4 Is exten YE. A and ſafe navigation of this large 
** ew the importance of the. ſettlements, 

de t ce: Pa and have engaged the trading 

1 ies of the maritime nations anker 40 


nl * 


eſfablih, factories upon the banks of the Ganger; 

which wil be better deſcribed by the follqwingſur 

RAD. 2 Ä villages, &c, on cach. ſhore, ſo far as 

Zi to,convey.an,idea of the, igtereſt,af os 

Leg united Faſt India, FOmpany d bottotiog 

; br, comn worthy, Selen line 
. he five eee 

| 5 | r th, and for corn, oil, and ther pro- 
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Bank ſhally or place, where their ſhips ride, when 
the currents prevent their getting up the river. 
From Coleuſla and Juanpardoa two large deep 


rivert tun to tlie eaſt; and on the welt fide there 


j that runs by the back of Huguley iſland 
to Radnagor, famous for manufacturing cotton, 
cloth. and lk romaals, or handkerchiefs : and on 


che ſame river is be the greateſt quanticy of 


ſugar in Bengal. 
Pogjelly, a little Gaither: town for corn, ſtands 
little higher on the eaſt bank of Huguley river, 


Ponjelly. 


and ex ports more rice than any place thereon. 


About a ſeague above Ponjelly, ſtands a pyramid, 
which ſerves ſor a landmark or boundary of the 
Eyglůſn Eaſt India company's ſettlement of Cal- 
«utta; that is about a league higher. 
At Calcutta, when this diſaſter happened chere 
vas a fort, in which ſtood the governor's houſe 
and convenient apartments for the factors and 
uriters; magazines for their ammunition, and 
ſtorehouſestor goods and proviſions; gartifoned b 
to or 300 ſoldiers; who were generally employed 
ia conveying the company's ſhips from Parana, or 
Patna, loaded with ſalt-petre, piece goods, opium 
aud tath/ fil : for, as the company hold the colony 
of Caleutts in fee tall of the Mogul ing af 


they were” under no apprehenſions of being d 
poſſeſſed by an enemy; tho? the Rajas, whoſe g 


vetnmentsextend alongthe Ganges, between Patana | 


and Caſſiibuzzar, had ſome times incerripted thar 
bawigation, and endeavoured” by force of arms to 
IS cr of certain duties for all met 

oy chandize, 


” 4 
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A D. chandize,” that paſſed on the coaſt, by ot through 
175% heir dominions, which extend upwards of 1000 
miles. Fr Enie 17. OS nin Fi; 
Trade of The trade of Bengal fupplies rich cargoes for 
. Ey or ſixty ſhips yeatly: beſides what is carried 
nn ſmall veſſels to the neighbouring countries: and 
the article of ſalt · petre only is become of ſo great 
conſequence to the European powers, that every 
thing has been attempted by the French and Dutch 
to deprive the Engliſh of that advantage. For 
which reaſon it was greatly to be ſuſpected that 
theſe rivals in trade, that were always ſceking an 
opportunity to ruin the Engliſh intereſt in the 
The Eno. Faſt Indies, had ſpirited up a ne- Nabob of Ben · 
lihartack. gal to extirpate the Engliſh factories within his do- 
2 by the minions, under various ſlight pretences; of being 
Eagl.“ treated with diſteſpect by Governor Drake ;/ of 
4 right to certain duties which were refuſed by 
the company, and for giving protection to ſuch 
perfon or in fee chat had fled to . for fanc- 
tuary. | 
Whatever might be the teal cauſe it does 4006 
much concern, neither does it appear, as pet, 
5 with any" certainty. Intrigue on the part of 
Why the French and Dutch; avarice and ambition of 
the Nabob ; and ſome indiſcretions and neglect on 
the part of the E Engliſh, are 15 moſt reaſonable 
conectares,” 1 
His army Aboot the end of May I m4 Strndes Dollab; 
— 1 the new Nabob, immediately upon his eſtabliſh- 
ment, took the field, with an army of 30,000 horſe, * 
30,000 foot, and between three and ac hac 


"Tas. 
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He detached about 600 men to teduce Caſſimbuge, 
zar?, which fort * he ſummoned. to ſurrender, 
aſſuring them that they ſhould have cauſe to re- 
pent their reſiſtance . which) not being complied 


with, and expecting 2 reſolute; and powerful 
oppoſition, the cunning Nabob had recourſe to 


ſtratagem to facilitate his intentions. He ordered 


20,000 men to join the 600, and propoſed a truce 
for an amicable determination of the ſubject of 
complaint. By this means he inveigled Mr, 
Watts, the chief of this factory, to his tent, un- 
der promiſe of a ſafe conduct: but Mr. Watts 
was no ſooner in his power, than he was obliged, 
by chreats, to ſign an acknowledgment of a debt 
to the Nabob in a large ſum of money. He then 
inſiſted upon Mr. Watts's ſending for Meſſts. 
Collet and Batſon, two of the council; which 
being complied with al ſo, the Nabob detained both 
Watts an Batſon, and ſent Collet to prevail on 


P Caſimbuzzar, about 100 miles Lat, Huguby and bo 
miles weſt from Dacca, are factories both Engliſh and Dutch, 
of which, by their company's orders, the ſeconds of the 
council ought to be the chiefs, It is a large town, mueb fre- 
quented by merchants, and ſtands in a very healthy and fruit- 
ful iſland of the Ganges, , whoſe inhabitants are employed i in 
many valuable manufactories, eſpecially muſlins and filks, 
which are naturally yellowiſh, till the natives whiten them 
with the aſhes, which they call there, of Adam's fig - tree. 
Tavernier ſays, that the Dutch export 7000 bales of them 


from hence annually; and, except what the natives keep for 


themſelves, the Tartar and Mogul merchants ingroſs the reſt, 
which 3 is about 15,000 bales. 
Was ſmall, regularly Ty emden 60 row mn. and 
tad abour 300 men in garriſon. 
the 
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A p. — ſurrender, threatning death to his 
1756. ſoners, whom he treated with the utmoſt 
ity, and hurried them away to Moxdudavar, 
of Miene Usbad unc deſttuction to them All, if 
they would force him to take it, by affuuſt. 
Cafim. This was oppoſed warmly by ſeveral of the get ; 
buzzar tleinen in the company's ſervice : but the majority 
3 of the people prevailed; and accordingly on the 
th of June, the factory of Caſſimbuzzar Was fur: 


rendered to the Nabob of Bengal: which was d 


far from delivering the Engliſh our of cheit di 
treſs ; that it -encduraged the haughty eaſtern 
Prince to proceed with all his force agalnſt our 
prineĩpal ſettlement at Calcutta. The Moors Hav. 
ing thus got poſſeſſion of the fort at Caſſimbutzat 
without exchanging a ſingle ſhot, ſeized upon 
etery thing; ill treated the people; left them 
ſeree a ſhirt to their backs, and, a few days after, 
ſent them alſo to Moxoudavat, the capital of 
Bengal, to be ber in different prifons” uns 
02 +7 dbfipebrts,” 

Calcutta The Nabob di ipatthed near 60,000 bsp 0 
behege We” nts, and 300 cannon to reduce Calcutta, 


i che commander in chief with à letter for 
Gvveriiot Drake; in which he offered to accom- 
motlate matters with the Engliſh, on condition 
that he would pay the arrears of his duty on trade, 
för 15 years paſt; to defray the expente of bis 
100 chr mbuld return tb Nierdudkbng as well 


as what it had coſt him already, and to de n ver up 
o ſbomedooriſh nobles, which had taken ſnelter from 


ba ee cher with all their effects, in that factory. 
„ 
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To which Mr. Drake made no reply; but on that AP 


Te 


letter 's being repeated twice, thrice and four times, 786. | 


he tore it in pieces and trampled. upon it. This 
ſo exaſpetated the Nabob, that he came in perſon 
with the reſidue of his army, and arrived by long 
matches on the th, before Calcutta, having 
driven the advanced guards from the paſſes into 
the fort. The Moors were permitted to commit 
the greateſt exceſies i in the town, which they plun - 
dered for twenty-four hours, and ſtript not only 
the houſes, but the inhabitants, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, and left them naked. 2 c 
The enemy then threw up a ſmall breaſt work; 
oppoſite to/ the fort, and mounted two 
pounders upon it; which fired twice or thrice' in 
an hour; and ſo. badly ſerved, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for them to make a breach: however, long 
before any real attack had been made, Mr. Drake, 
who declared himſelf a quaker, reſigned the fight- 
ing · poſt to his ſecond, and under the favour of a 


Ng 


thick ſmoak, occaſiond by the ſtorehouſes. and The Go. 
magazines. ſer on fire by the Moors, conveyed all vernor 


the treaſure he could collect from the mercha 
&,, and the company's books, and carried. all ch 
ladies, and. the counſellors, with bim on board the) 
ſhips, which laid off in the Ganges; leaving, Mr., 
Holwell behind, who ſaid, he would ſtay. and de- 
tend the place to the laſt extremity; though the 
5 that fled on board had carried 100 ſaldiers., 

m the garriſon with them. „ ede en 


flies to the . 
5 


; Holwell.chus left wich only a Aae The fort 
men and ſome, military officels, called a council Yr "as rg 
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A.D. of war: after hich, co appenſe the grumbling 
1756. of che ſoldiers, left in the fort, he divided three 
Chefs of treaſute amongſt them; made them 

large promiſes for their fidelity and courage; ſe. 

cured the keys of the gates himſelf 5! and next 

morning ſtood to ern — the place gal- 

4antly: - „ att, rens 

The attack was ade very bank; the Moors 

having got poſſeſſion of the counſellors/houfes, 

which were built eloſe and round the fort, galled 

the Engliſn much, and drove them from the baſ. 

tions: but they were ſeveral times diflodged by 

the fire from the fort; which killed upwards of 

12,000 Moors, with the loſs of only five or ft 
Engliſh, the firſt day: but on the third day, moſt 

of the Engliſh ſoldiers being either killed of 

wounded, and Mr. Howell ſeeing himfelf de- 

ſerted by almoſt every body, attempted to make an 
hohourable and ſafe retreat on board the ſhips. 

For this purpoſe, he is faid to have hung out 2 

lag of truce; and to have demanded a capitula- 

tion, to amuſe the enemy, till he could carry his 

retreat into execution. But the ſhips were now 

fell ſeveral miles below the fort, without leaving 2 

boat to aſſiſt the beſieged in their eſcape; which 

defeated all expectaxions of ſafety, that way; 

and, it is very probable the ſame circumſtance 

giving the Nabob reaſon to think the fort would 

| ſurrender at diſcretion, when thus deſerted, with- 

out hopes of ſuccours or relief, he would attend te 

te no terms of nn. | W ſ 
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The ien deſpairing af d and quite 
diſabled witch their continual ſervice, ia the even- 
ing of the 9th, 
Gate and let in the Moors; Whe 
that firſt, preſented themſelves, ſtripped all naked, 


and loading them with irons, cramed 146 into 


a dungeon, called the Black- Hole, of about 18 
feet ſquare, with only two windows to the veſt- 
ward, at eight in the evening; out of whom next 
day, there was no more than twenty · three left 
alive', at fix in the morning; the reſt being 
ſmothered by the exceſſive heat: and their re- 
leaſe. was owing more to theavarice of the Nabob, 
chan ta any bowels of compaſſion. For, being 
informed that there was a conſiderable treaſure ſe- 
creted; in th fort, entruſted: to the canfidenee of 


order him and his companions out of the Black- 
Hale. Yet this was not the end of Mr. Hol- 
well's miſery. He, not privy ta any ſuch trea- 


ſure, as the Nabob queflioned him about, and 3. 


three of his companions, were loaded with irons, 
and conveyed three miles, in a putrid fever, ta 
the Indian camp, and there expoſed to a heavy 
rain all night; next day brought back to Cal- 


30. 
AD, 
A 


knocked off the lock of the little How deli- 
Killed ſeveral, red up. 


Mr. Holwell, the barbarous tyrant was moved 0 


Miſeries 
of Mr. 
Holwell, 


cutta, under the intenſe heat of the ſun, and 


embarked in an open boat, for Moxoudavat, 
not only without help for te in oa, digen 


x Occafioned wy. A profule Dans on. every indiv > hc at· 
tended with an inſatiable thirſt ; and at laſt by the intolerable 
ſeam that aroſe from the dead bodies as well 40 the living, 


23 pungent and volatile as ſpirits of hartſhorn. 
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A. D. but treated in a manner, that would ſhock à uber- 
1756. ciful reader. © Arrived at the city of their de- 
ſtination; they were lodged in a - ſtable; led 
captives in chains through the ſtreets, and treated 
as the worſt of - criminals; till releaſe&by the 
pity and interceſſion of the Nabob's grandmo- 
ther. Mr. Watts and his companion in ſlavery 
received the fame grace: But having received 
ad vice, that the Engliſh ſhips were making ſome 
motions to recover their ſettlement and to-re- 
| venge themſelves, he ordered that all the in- 
| | habitants of Calcutta ſhould withdraw and quit 
2 the country within three days, under pain of 
having their noſes and ears cut off: ſent;pioneers 
to raze the town to the ground; and wrote to the 
governor of Madraſs, that no Engliſh ſubject 
+ ſhould e ſettle Jes yi de 

— Dr 2598t0 40 
This was * caſe; that ſo media} required 
| all the aid of the government of Madraſs to pre- 
vent the Engliſh being driven out, and extitpated | 
for ever from the moſt lucrative trade in ſalt · petre a 
and the other produce, and the manufactuies of 0 
thoſe countries watered by the Ganges ; and to 0 
give this ſervice the preference to any other. 4 
Aldſent to Accordingly it was reſolved to drop the agree- 
« 
of 


| Bengal. ment with Salabatzing *', and to diſpatch +600 
Europeans, and 1000 Sepoys, under the com- 
mand of Captain Clive, againſt the Nabob or 60 
Suba of Bengal, in order to reſtore the company's 6 
factories and commerce. | tl 


See before, p. 359. 


In 
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in conſequence of this reſolution, Salabatzing ADA 
vas under neceſſity to hearłen to the French tetms 173% 
of accommodation; and to receive them into his 
ſervice! and Buſſy, reinforced by 500 Europeans; . 
under Mei Law, began the new year (17% with: The bad 
we eunqheſt of lageram, Baudermalabke and pf e. 
Vizagapatam, factories belonging to the Engliſni ment with 
This having been foreſeen, the greateſt part of the beFrench 
company's effects were ſhipped off, from the two 
of hoſtilities. And as the latter was in no condi» 
tian to withſtand 600 Europeans, 6000 Sepoys; 

4000 Pikemen, and 3o pieces of cannon, which 
M: Buff brought againſt it, whoſe garriſon con : 
ſiſted of no more than 140 Europeans, and 420 

Sepoys and Topaſſes, it ſurrendeted by capiralas = 

tion ⁊ ĩm which it was agreed. To dtliver up Capitula- 
« the place, the fortifications, the artillery, matine N 
and military ſtores, arms, ſhip-ſtaresy/ &c to tam. 
the company of France; as alſo all that ſhould 
be found in the different magazines belonging 
4 to the Engliſn company; that the chief, the 
council and all thoſe employed in the Eng lifts 
4*.company's ſer vice, the officers and all others, 

both civil and military, to be priſoners of war 
«ormheir parole: that all the ſoldiers, ſailors and D n 
other Europeans ſhould ke priſoners, as long as 7055 
« the. war ſhould continue between the King of 

France and the King of England, or till they 
hold be exchanged. Beſides the camture of 

this place gave the French the entire poſſeſton of 


the coaſt from Ganjam to Meſſulapatam. 
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Affairs did not ſucceed much better in the 


ſouthern provinces of the Indies. The governor 
of St. George reſolved to ſend 1000 Sepoys and 


the Coffree company from Trichinopoly, under 
the command of Mahomed Iſouf 'Cawn,to re- 


duce the rebel Polygars, who, by the inſtigation of 


the French, had united againſt theNabob's brother 


Affairs of 
North A- 
merica. 


Mauphus Cawn; had obtained ſevetal advantages 
over his 


and had blocked up a large party 
in a ſtrong fort, between Madura and Tinevelly. 


But the day before theſe troops began their march, 


advice came that Mauphus Can, had not only 
obtained a compleat victory over the rebels, killed 
the general and 2000 colleries, and taken 300 
Horſe, and all their baggage; guns; and ſome ele- 
phants, in a. battle fought within ſeven. miles of 
Tinevelly; but that he had uſurped and ſeized 
upon his brother's country; having . firſt, under 
falſe and frivolous pretences, prevailed. with: our 
Sepoys to quit the fortreſs of Madura. - 

In North America the loſſes and diſappoint- 
ments of the expeditions,” for the defence of the 
Ohio, the territories yet uncultivated/ and the ſet- 
tlements made by the Britiſh ſubjects on the back 
of our provinces, on the ſouth ofithe bay of St. 
Lawrenee, expoſed our colonies to the inroads and 
barbarities of the French and their Indian confe- 
derates, during the winter: and were chiefly af- 


cribed to the appointmentof improper commanders 


on that continent. For, it muſt be confeſſed, 


that there was a great overſight in the miniſtry ; 


firſt, to chuſe a man for une ſervice, who Was 
| | totally 
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totally unacquainted with the country, to which 
he was ſent, and with the ſervice, which he was 
to perform: and one, whoſe raſh and precipitant 
temper made him unqualified for a ſervice, whoſe 
ſucceſs depended upon the moſt cool, wary and 
circumſpect attention and foreſight : : and then to 
fend him without a companion, equal to the poſt; 
and ro ſucceed him in the chief command, in cafe 
of death, or other fatal accident. By the firſt 
fault, we have ſeen that Braddock's expedition was 
rendered unſacceſsful *, and the territory on the 
back of Virginia and Penſylyania was particularly 
left expoſed to the ravages of a cruel enemy: and 
by the ſecond miftake, the chief command, upon 
the death of General Braddock, devolved on Ge- 
neral Shirley, a man who had been worn but in 
the practice of the law, as a barriſter ; Who was 
naturally diffident, Now, and inert; who had never 
feen battle, or ſiege, and who had, nevertheleſs, 
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Generaf 
Shirley's 
character; 


been made commander in chief of the King's 


armies in North America, with the appointments 
ind pay of the great Duke of Marlborough. This 
torpi out the erroneous condutt of the miniſtry ; 

t in no wiſe intended, as a ſlur on the character 
of Mr. Shirley, who obtained the government of 
Boſton by his merit; was reckoned an able politi- 
tian; underſtood the iftereſt of his country well; 
had the honour of his Majeſty and the welfare of 
his country very much at heart; was employed 
m the commiſſion to ſettle the limits between' 


t Ste page 145, &c. a 
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England and France inNorthAmerica,&c.inwhick 
great truſt he acquitted himſelf with honour; and 


from his thorough knowledge of his Britannic Ma. 
jeſty's title to that continent, he ſeems to have 
been entruſted with the affairs thereof. 


The miſeries, to which the back ſettlements 
were expoſed, by ſeveral miſcarriages of the ex- 


peditions carried on laſt ſummer, againſt Fort du 
Queſne, Niagara and Crown Point, and the fatal 
conſequences, which were foreſeen would follow 


a want of a ſuperior force, to oppoſe and repel 
the French, and to drive them off from the Bri- 


tiſh territories; and that diſunion and diſagree- 


ment, which {till continued amongſt the proyinces, 
about raiſing neceſſary ſupplies of men and money 


for the common ſafety, greatly alarmed thoſe, 


who were neareſt the ſeat of danger, and produced 
c ſeveral ſpirited remonſtrances to their rulers, 
and inſtructions to their repreſentatives, ſetting 
forth, That when they ſaw the views of an ambi- 
tious potent Prince, extended in defiance and in 
open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties with 
the native Indians, and the crown of Great 'Bri- 

tain z and his ſubjects ſeizing lands undoubtedly 
within his Majeſty's grants, fortifying themſelves 
thereon, aſſiſted by all the native forces of Canada, 


and large numbers of veteran ſoldiers from France, 


opening thereby a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to our 
own back ſettlements: that, when they reflected, 
that theſe intruders are the avowed enemies of our 


trade, liberty, property, laws and religion, the 


utter 9 of which, can only ſatisfy them: 
when 
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when they conſidered that this appears to be the A. D. 


grand leading ſtroke in all their ambitious views, 


and the only way to bring about an arbitrary and 


tyrannical empire, and introduce a bloody and 
perſecuting religion, throughout all the continent 
of North America: to ſucceed in which, they ob- 
ſerved them to act in one uniform manner, guided 
by one ſteady council, all directed to one fixed and 
unalterable point; their ſtrength conſiſting in 
union, and their proſpect of ſucceſs founded on 
the preſent unhappy disjointed ſtate of our colo- 
nies z which appears ſo evident to our Indian allies, 
that ſelf-preſervation has induced many of their 
warriors to go over to the French, believing 
either that our circumſtance are deſperate, or that 
ve are an eaſy, effeminate and daſtardly people, 
and conſequently not to be relied on, being 
doubtful that the Engliſh would not make any 
proviſion againſt the impending dangers. The 

could not for bear being alarmed at a ſituation pl 
ſhocking to every true fubject of Great Brit ain: 


and that it was with the utmoſt concern 05 had 


ſeen thoſe evils, from ſmall, beginnings riſe by de- 
grees to the moſt threatning dangers; and that 
they could not help attributing their monſtrous 
growth to the private views, inaction, irreſolution, 
and diſunion of the feveral legiſlative powers of 
Britiſh America : So that an invaſion, which the 
natural ſtrength of the colonies united, and an eaſy 
expence, might have once repelled, is now be- 


come matter of ſerious concern and importance to 


their mother country, and calls for a provincial 
B b 3 aſſiſt 
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aſſiſtance in arms and money: and mult coſt im · 
menſe ſums to thoſe colonies, which 2 friendly 
union and care might have faved. 

Solernn and well grounded as theſe remonſtran. 


ces were, the ſpitit of oppoſition ſtil] continued, 


eſpecially in the aſſembly of Penſylvania; in 
which the leading men, amongſt the quakers, did 
all in their pgwer to obſtruct the paſſing any bill 
for raiſing money, and for eſtabliſhing a militia; 


and ſome of them went ſo tar as to vindicate the 


enemy, and to adviſe forbearance, as the = 
means to ſecure their liberty and property, I 
confirm this deluſion, which had ſeized upon 4 
majority of the repreſentatives, many pregchers, 
or ſpeakers, both men and women, ran about with 
more than common aſſiduity, declaiming agaiaſ 

all preparatipns for war, and declaring, © That 
whatever evil might come upon our provinces, it 
was of their own ſeeking : that the French were 
ſettled on their own lands, and that the defeat of 
the King's troops was a judgment for diſturbing 
the enemy in their peaceable habirations : tha 
their colony was under the immediate protedtion 
of heaven; and that it was in vain to endeayour 


to drive the French out of their forts ; and par- 


ticularly, that it was unneceſſary for the Penſyl. 
yanians to takc up arms.“ This doctrine had ſuch 
effect, that the unhappy Penſylvanians deſpiſed 
all military arts and military officers, and were 
deaf to all meaſures towards maintaining the com- 
mon ſafety; till the French themſelves, by puſh- 


ing on their encroachments upon this province, 
| after 
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after the defeat of Braddock, ſo as to threaten 


teſtable proofs, that daily arrived from the back 
ſertlements, of the barbarities exerciſed by the 


enemy upon men, women and children, gave the 
aſſembly a more natural turn to acknowledge the 


their very capital with deſolation; and the incon- 
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neceſſity of preparing for the ag of their 


vince. 

On the gd of November, the aſſembly fitting, 
the governor informed them, by a meflage, that 
he had received intelligence of the encampment 
of 1300 French and Indians on the Suſqueha- 
nah, within 80 miles of Philadelphia; that they 


had gained the Delawares and Shawaneſe to their 


intereſt“: that he could have put the province 
into a poſture of defence to prevent the miſchiefs, 
already committed by this party, had his hands 
beenproperlyſtrengthened; but that he had neither 
money, nor arms, nor ammunition at his diſpoſal; 
that there was no militia, and that it was not poſ- 
fible for him to form the back ſettlers into ſuch 
regular bodies, as the preſent exigence required; 

and he earneſtly intreated them to grant proper 


"A body of 1400 Indians and 100 French, who marched 
from the Ohio, with an intention to divide into ſeparate par- 
ties, when they came near to the frontiers ; viz. forty to go 


Several 
meſlages 


from the 
governor 


concern- 
ing the 
impend- 
ing dan- 


ger. 


againſt Shamakin, forty againſt Juniata, and forty againſt 


Harris's Ferry; and thus to ſpread themſelves in ſmall parties 
quite over the province of Penſylvania, taking up their winter 
quarters at Lancaſter. 

% Theſe two tribes of Indians declared that they had re- 
ceived a hatchet from the French, and were determined to uſe 
it na the Englith, as long as any of us were alive. 
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ſupplies of. money, and to prepare a bill to eſtah-. 
liſh a militia, excepting ſuch as are conſcientiouſly 
ſcrupulous of bearing arms; it being 1mpoſlible, 
without ſuch law, to prevent confuſion and diſor- 


der, and to anſwer. the purpoſes of n, 


whatever money might be raiſed. b 


The aſſembly admitted that the e 1 had 


been greatly alarmed, and that great cruelties had 


been committed by the Delawares and Shawaneſe: 


but inſtead of proceeding immediately to enable 


the governor to repreſs and avenge theſe incur- 
ſions by the bill deſired, they requeſted him to in- 


form them, whether he knew of any diſguſt or 
injury the Delawares and Shawaneſe had received, 
or by what means their affectionshad been alienated 
from the province; and put other queries of like 
tendency, to avoid coming to an epi anſwer 
to the governor's meſſage. 


Juſt as this anſwer was Sfoucheduthe i 


received another meſſage, acquainted them with 
the utter deſtruction of the ſettlers at the Great 


Cove. Which had no effect towards facilitating 


reſolutions for the common ſafety. On che 10th 
of November, the governor acquainted the aſſem- 
bly, that the Indians had publicly demanded the 
aſſiſtance of the province, and had declared, that 
unleſs they ſhould be immediately ſupported, they 


muſt in their o defence take part with the 
French, whom they were not able to reſiſt alone: 
and further, that he was determined, with the 


advice of his council, to ſet out in perſon to {uc- 


cour the back-ſettlers by his preſence, gr 
them 


— a 
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them into the beſt order he could, deſpairing now 
of doing any thing in concert with the aſſembly, 
This menance did not produce its deſired effect: 
eight days more were trifled away in fruitleſs and 7 
diſagreeable meſſages about the ſupplies. On the 
18th the governor acquainted the aſſembly, by 
meſſage, that the Indians had deſtroyed and driven 
away the inhabitants of Tulpehocken; and ob- 
ſerved, that the means they had under conſidera- 
tion for raiſing money were too dilatory ; that, as, 
no money could be iſſued thereby, in leſs than 
ſix weeks, in which time a great part of the pro- 
vince-might-be laid waſte, he urged them for an 
immediate ſupply, and a law to regulate a militia, 
and to ſubmit them to diſcipline. - This brought 
on farther delay. But next day, November the The back 
19th, many hundreds of the back-ſettlers arrived 3 
at Philadelphia, and in a body demanded that re- Philadel- 
lief, to which they were intitled by the laws of _ 4 
God and nature, and under the protection of go- relief and 
vernment. Theſe unhappy and deferred people protection 
applied themſelves firſt to the governor, who pi- 
tied their diſtreſs ; told them that he had done 
all in his power to gain from the afſembly the re- 
lief they ſolicited, and ſhewed them the order for 
5oool. from the proprietors, to be laid out as a 
free gift in defence of the province. Upon which ,,. * 
they hurried to the Stadt-houſe with a waggon down 


loaded with the dead bodies of their friends, who TIO 
had been ſcalped about ſixty miles off, by the friends. 
Indians ; threw them down at the door of the 
aſſemblyhouſe; curſing the quakers principles, and 


bid 
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bid the committee of aſſembly behold the fruits of 
their obſtinacy, and confeſs that their pretended 
ſanctity would not fave the province without the 
uſe of means ; at the ſame time threatning, that 
if they ſhould come down on the like errand 
again, and find nothing done for their protection, 


the conſequences ſhould be fatal. And this was 


and man. 


declared with ſuch marks of grief and miſery in 
their faces, who had loft their wives, their chil- 
dren, and the labour of their whole lives, that 
they, either moved by the diſtreſs, or over-awed 
by the threats of the injured people, immediately 
dropped all their diſputes ; paſſed the money bill 
for 60,0001. on the ſame terms offered to them 
in Auguſt laſt ; and alſo paſſed a militia-bill, by 

* The quakers, leaſt the aſſembly ſhould waver in their 
oppoſition, ſolemnly conjured them, in a public addreſs, not 


to grant any money for purpoſes inconſiſtent with the yz acr+ 


ABLE TESTIMONY they profeſſed, as it would deſtroy the 
religious liberties, and the fundamental part of their conſtitu- 
tion; for which their forefathers left their eountry, and ſettled 
that, then a wilderneſs ; declaring alſo, that if 'a tax ſhould 
be granted to raiſe money for any «npeaceable purpoſes, many 
would be under a neceſſity of ring, rather than conſent 
thereto, by the payment of it. The other inhabitants of 
the province addreſſed them in the ſtrongeſt terms, to come 
into contrary meaſures, *©* We hope, ſaid they, that we ſhall 
always be able to preſerve that reſpect for you, which is due 
to rhe faithful reprefentatives of freemen; but on the pre- 
ſent occafion you will forgive us, if we aſſume characters 


higher than that of &unblr fuiters, PRAYING for the defence 


of our lives and properties, as a matter of GRACE ; you will 
permit us to make a poſitive and abſolute EA of it, as a 
matter of perfect and unalienable x161T by the laws of God 


' which 
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which thoſe, who bear arms, might be formed into 
regular bodies, ſubject to diſcipline, and rendred 


more able to ſerve their country, and more ter- 


rible to their enemies. Which being the firſt mi- 


litia · act ever paſſed in Penſylvania, and containing 

Jome very remarkable paſſages, in regard to the 
ſcrupuloſity of thoſe, who refuſe to bear arms in 
the defence of their country and of their own li- 
berty, property and religion; the reader will find 
it at the bottom of the page l. 


In 


As Ad for the better ordering and regulating ſuch as are «yilling 
and defirqus to be united for military E within the province 
_ of Penſytvania, paſſed Nov. 25, 1755» 


Hereas this province was firſt ſettled by (and a majority 

of the aſſemblies have ever fince been of) the people 
called Quakers, who, though they do not, as the world is 
pow circumſtanced, condemn the uſe of arms in others, yet 
are principled againſt bearipg arms themſelves ; and to make 


any law to compel them thereto, agaipſt their conſciences, 


would not be only to violate a fundamental in our conſtitu- 
tion, and be a dire& breach of our charter of privileges, 


but would alſo in effe& be to commence perſecution againſt all 


that part of the inhabitants of the province; and for them 
by any law to compel others to bear arms, and exempt them» 
ſelves, would be inconſiſtent and partial. Yet foraſmuch as 
by the general toleration and equity of our laws, great num- 
bers of people of other religious denominations are come 
among us, who are under no ſuch reſtraint, fome of whom 
have been diſciplined in the art of war, and conſcientiouſly 
think it their duty to fight in defence of their country, their 
wives, their families, and eſtates, and ſuch have an equal 
right to liberty of conſcience with others. And whereas a 


great number of petitions from the ſeveral counties of this 


province, have been preſented to this houſe, ſetting forth, 
| that 
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In Virginia the government, prevailed upon by' 
the mine n by the been . who had 


been 


that the petitioners are very willing to defend themſelves and 
country, and deſirous of being formed into regular bodies for 
that purpoſe, inſtructed and diſciplined under proper officers, 
with ſuitable and legal authority ; repreſenting withal, that 
unleſs meaſures of this kind are taken, ſo as to unite thiem to- 
gether, ſubject them to due command, and thereby give them 
confidence in each other, they cannot aſſemble to oppoſe the 


enemy, without the utmoſt danger of expoſing nnn to 
confuſion and deſtruction. 


And whereas the voluntary aſſembling of great bodies of 
armed men from different parts of the province on any occa- 
fional alarm, whether true or falſe, as of late hath happened, 
without call or authority from the government, and without 
due order and direction among themſelves, may be attended 
with danger to our neighbouring Indian friends and allies, ay 
well as the internal peace of the province. 

And whereas the governor hath frequently recommended 


it to the aſſembly, that in preparing and paſſing a law for 


ſuch purpoſes, they ſhould have a due regard to ſcrupulous 
and tender conſciences, which cannot be done where com- 
pulſive means are uſed to force men into military ſervice: 
Therefore, as we repreſent all the people of the province, and 


are compoſed of members of different religious perſuaſions, 


we do not think it reaſonable that they ſhould, through a 
want of legal powers, be in the leaſt reſtrained from doing 
what they judge it their duty to do for their own ſecurity and 
the public good; we, in compliance with the ſaid petitions 
and recommendations, do offer it to the governor to be 
enacted, And be it enacted, by and with the advice and conſent 
of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſaid province in 
general aſſembly met, and by the authority of the ſame, That 
from and after the publication of this act, it ſhall and may 
be lawful for the freemen of this province to form themſelves 
into companies, as heretofore they have uſed in time of war 

| without 
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been killed or taken, to the number of 0 perſons, 

ordered the militia of the counties of Dumfries, 
Wy In ol 4 7 Prince 


without law, and for each company, by majority of votes in 
the way of ballot, to chuſe its own officers, 

And that as ſoon as the faid companies and regiments are 
formed, and their officers commiſſioned, it ſhall and may be 


lawful to and for the 2 or commander in chief, by 
and with the advice and conſent of the colonels, lieutenant- 


colonels and majors of all the regiments, to form, make, and 
eſtabliſh articles of war, for the better government of the 
forces, that ſhall be under their command, and for bringing 
offenders againſt the ſame to juſtice; and to erect and conſti- 
tute courts-martial, with power to hear, try, and determine 
any crimes or offences by ſuch articles of war, and inflict pe- 
nalties by ſentence or judgment of the ſame on thoſe, who ſhall 
be ſubject thereto, in any place within this province. 
Provided always, that the articles ſo to be made and eſta« 
bliſhed,. ſhall contain nothing repugnant, but be as near as 
poſſible conformable, to the military laws of Great Britain, and 
to the articles of war made and eſtabliſhed by bis Majeſty in 
purſuance of the laſt act of parliament for puniſhing mutiny and 
deſertion, the different circumſtances of this province com- 
pared with Great Britain, and of a voluntary militia of free- 
men, compared with mercenary ſtanding troops, being duly 
weighed and maturely conſidered. | 
Provided alſo, that nothing in this act ſhall be underſtood 
or conſtrued to give any power or authority to the governor 
or commander in chief, and the ſaĩd officers, to make any ar- 
ticles or rules that ſhall in the leaſt affect thoſe of the inha- 
bitants of the province who are conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous of 
bearing arms, either in their liberties, perſons or eſtates ;'nor 
any other perſons, of what perſuafion or denomination ſoever, 
who have not firſt voluntarily and freely figned the faid articles, 
after due conſideration as aforeſaid. | 
Provided alſo, that no youth, under the age of twenty-one 
years, nor any bought ſervant or indented apprentice, ſhall 
be admitted to enroll himſelf, or be capable of being en- 
| rolled 
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A. 73. Prinoe William and Fairfax to be draughted ; and 
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that 160 of them ſhould march out of Witcheſter 
towards the ſouth branch of the river Potomac, 
where ſeveral late murders had been committed : 

and 500 more were draughted about the middle 
of October, from the regiments at other places, 
and ordered to rendezvous at Fort Cumberland: 
to prevent further exceſſes from the French and 


Indians in thoſe quarters, who had depopulated 
five or ſix counties, and cut off the corre 
ence with Fort Cumberland and Wilb's Creek, fot 


a time. 
The Moravian alen at Guaden Hutten, 
or Mohony Creek; about 85 miles from Phila- 


rolled in the faid companies or regiments, without the conſent 


of his or their parents or guardians, maſters or miſtreſſes, in 
writing under their hands firſt had and obtained *, 


Provided alſo, that no enliſtment or enrollment IS any per- 
fon in any of the companies or regiments to be formed and 
raiſed as aforeſaid, ſhall protect fuch perſon in any ſuit or 
civil action brought againſt him by his creditors or others, 
except during his being in actual ſervice in field or garriſon: 
nor from a proſecution for any offence committed againſt the 
laws of this province. 

Provided alſo, that no regiment, company, or party of vo- 
lunteers, ſhall, by virtue of this act, be compelled or led more 
chan three Joys march beyond the inhabited parts of the pro- 
vince ; nor detained longer than three weeks in any gartiſon, 
without an expreſs engagement for that purpoſe, firſt volunts- 
rily entered into and ſubſcribed by * mat ſo to march ot 


remain in garriſon. 


This act to continue in force until We zoth of Otober next, 
and no longer. 


* Sec how this agrees with the clauſe in the act paſſed in 
November laſt at Weſtminſter, page 21 2. 


delphia, 
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delphia, was deſtroyed by the Indians, led on by 
the French, only two perſons eſcaping alive; who 
continued burning and deſtroying every thing they 
met with, and barbarouſly murdered all, without 
regard to age or ſex. Which had ſuch an effect, 
that the ſettlers at Bethlem and Nazareth, amongſt 
whom were many Moravians, formed themſelves 


A. D. 
1756. 


into bodies, to oppoſeand defendthemſelves againſt 


the enemy, and thereby prevented the like out- 


rages for the future in thoſe parts. 
| Theſe, and an infinite more calamities, were 
daily reported from the weſtern frontiers of our 
colonies z - where the French were in poſſeſſion of 
the vaſt country on the Ohio, ſecured for the pre- 
ſent by Fort duQueſne; and had cut off the Indian 
nations from our colonies by Crown Point and 
Fort Cohaſſer, Niagara and Frontenac, and a 
multitude of ſmall forts, on the back of New 
England and New York, that commanded all the 
paſſes and the lakes, and by Fort Conde, and its 
commandaries, properly eſtabliſned behind the 
Carolina's, to finiſh that chain, intended to girt 
all the Engliſh colonies from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia: and the French in Canada employed the 
whole winter in preparations for the ſiege of Oſ- 
wego, and to complete their operations on the 
Ohio; placing ſtrong garriſons at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga; from whence, and other ſta- 
tions, they ſent out ſmall parties to diſtreſs the 

Engliſh out · ſettlements. 
On our part, General Shirley exerted the ut- 
n of his. ſkill and intereſt to unite the Pro- 
vi nces 


Strength 
of the 
French. 
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A. B. vinces-in vigorous" meaſutes for the next Cam 
0 1756. pain 3 and was ſo-ſucceſstul, as to effect in ſome! 
meaſure the long: wiſhed for unionof thegovernoto 
of New-England and New Tork, in the common 
cauſe of defence againſt the enctoachments of the 
enemy; in particular to avenge the deſtruction of 
their back ſettlements, and to attack Crown Point 
with 8000New-Englandmen and 14 300 men from, 
New York ; and to conciliate many of the Indians 
to the Britiſh intereſt,” who had gone over unto; 
or had given great ſuſpicion of their intentions to 
join the French. But he was recalled beſore an 
opportunity ſerved to carry his winter councils 
into action; being ſuperceded in his chief com- 
mand, at Albany, by Colonel Webb, who deli 
vered to him his Majeſty's orders to repair to 
England without delay, dated the 3 it of Match 
his Majeſty having, on the 1 7th day of February 
| -preceeding; appointed John, Earl of Loudon; Ge- 
| neral and Governor in Chief of Virginia 3 and on 
3 the -2oth, General and Commander in Chief of al 
His forces in North America aa. 30 
Affairs in In Nova Scotia matters did not favour the ene 
1 my at all. General Lawrence purfued his ſue · 
; ceſs, and was obliged to uſe much ſerverity, to 
extirpate the French neutrals and Indians, wh 
refuſed to conform to the laws of Great Britain, 
or to ſwear allegiance to our ſovereign, and had 
engaged to join the French troops in the ſpring, 
expected to arrive from Old France, as early as 
poſſible on that coaſt, or at Louiſburg 3 ſome of 
which, with ammunition, ſtores, & c. fell into the 
N | bands 
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fands of our cruiſers off Cape Breton; General 
Lawrence did not only purſue thoſe dangerous in- 
habitants with fire and ſword; laying the country 
waſte, burning their dwellings, and driving off 
their ſtock 57: but he thought it expedient for his 
Majeſty's ſervice, to tranſport the French neutrals, 
ſo as entirely to extirpate a people, that only waited 
an opportunity to join the enejñ. 

This meaſure was very commendable. But the 
execution of it was not quite ſo prudent. The 


38; 
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French 
neutrals 
how diſ- 


method taken by the general to ſecufe his pro- poſed of. 


vince from this peſt, was to diſtribute them,; in 
number about ſeven thouſand, among the Britiſh 
colonies, in that rigorous ſeaſon of winter; almoſt 
naked, and without money or effects to help them- 
ſelres. In which diſtribution too many were 
tranſported to thoſe colonies, where they might 
wich great eaſe get to the French Forts, or might 
facilitate any enterprize from thoſe forts, on the 
back of our provinces on the ſouth of the Bay of 
St. Lawrence. Beſides it was exerciſing a power 
be had no right unto. For his command reached 
not beyond the limits of Nova Scotia: and this 
was loading each government, into which thoſe 
neutrals were tranſported, with an eee g and 
great expence. 

This may be eremplifedi in the caſe of Penſyl- 
vania. The quota impoſed upon that province 
were 415, men, women and children. They 
landed in a moſt deplorable condition at Phila- 
delphia, to be maintained by the province, or 
turned looſe to beg their bread: and this city not 

Vor. I. e being 

9 


1 


Inpenſyl- 
vania. 
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at that fort; or to ſtrengthen the parties, which 


| charge, ſuch a company of miſcrable wretches 


that a new oath of obedience having been pre- 
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being above two hundred miles diftant from Fort 


du Queine, it was very probable, the men might 
endeavour to get unto, and join their countrymen 


hovered about the frontiers, and were Wu 
laying waſte the back ſettlements. 
The government, in order to get clent of the 


would require to maintain them, propoſed to ſell 
them, with their own conſent : but when this ex- 
pedient for-their ſupport was offered to theiricon- 
fideration, the tranſports rejected it with indigna- 
tion, alledging, That they were priſoners, and 
expected to be maintained, as fuchz and not 
forced to labour. They further ſaid, That they 
had not violated their oath of fidelity, which, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, they were obliged to take; 
and that they were ready to renew that oath, but 


ſcribed to them, by which, they apprehended, 
the neutrals would be obliged to bear arms againſt 
the French, they could not take it, and thought 
they could not be compelled todo it. Thus Ge- 


neral Lawrence cleared the country of the French 


neutrals; and the Indians in their intereſt, who 
had been very troubleſome, being moſt of them 
Roman catholics, retired to Canada for pro- 


tection. Which eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillicy 


throughout the province of Acadia or Nova Sco- 
tia, according to its ancient limits, as ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht; till Fe- 


un 4756, when a party of 300 French and 


Indians 
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Indians returned to make inroads about Chieg- 
hecto; and to eut off the Engliſh wood · cutter, 36. 
as they lived in a ſtare of ſecurity from an enemy. French 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott, having intelligence of and Indi- 
this party, marched with 300 provincials in queſt ver Nora 
of them, came up with them, killed eight Indians Scotia. 
bn the ſpot, and wounded a conſiderable number | 
of the enemy; as was conjectured from the vaſt 

tity of blood, which the Engliſh ſaw;/in-the | 
purſuit after thoſe invaders. — 5511 
Leet us hence return to Europe, and reſume the Affairs of 
affairs on the continent. The treaty concluded Europe. 
between his Britannic Majeſty and the King of 
Pruſſia, farniſhed the court of Vienna with a pre- 
tence to form an alliance with the court of Ver- 
failles; in order to facilitate a much further view, Treaty of 
which” it had been watching an opportunity to alliance 
effe&y againſt the King of Pruſſia. In conſe- Perncen 


France & 


quence” of this alliance, treaties were drawn up Auſtria. 

between thoſe two courts, under the name of 

en * - and mme with a for- 
mal 


Doc! | 1 vary 
z By which the contracting parties reciprocally obliged - 
tbemſelves to the guarantee of all their dominions in Europe: 

and to furniſh each other with 18,000 foot, and 6000 horſe ; 


or with proportionable ſum of money, viz, 8000 German 
forins for 1000 infantry, and 24,000 ditto for 1c00 Wy, 


in caſe of any attack from any power whatever. HOFLY. 
This treaty was preceded by the following convention of 
beutrality, hich was figned. the ſame dax. 


The differences between his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and the | 
N of Great Britain, concerning the limits ol their re- 


ve poſſeſſions in America, ſeeming more and more to 
Ce 2 oo threaterf 


| 1756. 
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mal invitation to neighbouring powers to accede 


thereunto; and ſolemn aſſurances that the con- 


tracting parties had no other view than to preſerve 


the general tranquility of Europe, and to prevent 


the flames of war, already kindled between Great 
Britain and France, from ſpreading to other coun- 
tries. But, notwithſtanding theſe pacific declara- 
tions, the King of . Pruſſia ſoon diſcoyered, that 
the principal end propoſed by the Empreſs Queen 
in this alliance, was the recovery of Sileſia in 


threaten the public tranquility, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and the Empreſs Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, who equal. 
ly deſired the unalterable duration of the friendſhip; and good 
underſtanding that now happily ſubſiſts between them, haye 
thought it neceſſary to take proper meaſures for that. pu. 

ſe. 1 | | 13 a, O 1) 
To this end the Empreſs Queen declares and prothiſes, in 


the moſt ſolemn and binding manner, that ſhe will nat, either 


directly or indirectly, take any part in the above, differences, 
in which ſhe is now, no way concerned, but on the contrary ſhe 
will obſerve an exact and perfect neutrality during the whole 
time of the war that may be occaſioned by che faid differences 
between England and France. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on his part, far from deſiring to 


engage any other power in his private quarrel, with England, 


reciprocally decla res and promiſes, in the moſt folemn and 
binding manner, that he will, on no pretext or reaſon what- 
ſoe ver, attack or inyade the Low Countries) or tiny other 


Kingdoms, ſtates or provinces, under the dominion of | her 


Majeſty the Empreſs Queen; as likewiſe neither, diret iy 
indirectiy injure her poſſeſſions or rights; whic her Majeſty 
the Eimprefs' Queen doth in the ſame manner promiſe with re- 
ſpect to the kingdoms, ſtates, and provinces} of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. This convention or act of neutrality ſball 


be ratified. by the Empreſs Queen within the pee of f 


months, or ſooner if pollible. 
| which 
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which France, who had” aſſiſted him th the con- A. D. 


queſt thereof, a few years before, did now con- 


1756. 


cut with her new ally; it being, at this time, the 


intereſt of the French court to reduce the power 
of one, who is no longer to be made their tool in 


the ruin of Germany. His Pruſſian Majeſty was 


further confirmed in his opinion concerning the 
hoſtile intentions of thoſe powers towards him, 
by the intercourſe of theſe two courts with Pe- 
erſburgh. To which firit Vienna and then Ver- 


ailles. ſent a ſpecial miniſter, From thence he 
concluded that a project was carring on, by thoſe 


three courts, againſt him; becauſe his power was 
obnoxious to them all. And he was ſoon convin- 


ed of the truth of theſe conjectures: for, early in 


the ſpring of this year, he received certain intel · 


igence, that the two imperial courts had agreed 
upon a plan to unite their forces, and to invade” 
his dominions. In this ſituation, he took every 


meaſure, - that could be ſuggeſted by the utmoſt, 


'igilance, and magnanimity, as will oon appear 


in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

The actual invaſion of Minorca, at laſt, drew 
on that open and formal declaration of war from 
Great, Britain, which had been provoked, and 
ought to have been done long before; as we have 
hewn by ſufficient evidences, in the courſe 8 
this hiſtory; wherein almoſt every page exhibits. 
lome breach of faith, hoſtile intrigue or open 
hoſtility of the French, from the veryſigning of the 
reaty of Aix-la· Chapelle; and which is confirmed 

Ce by 


Domeſtis 


affairs, 


illandqs in the Weſt Indies ſhould be effected, (which 
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A.D. by his Majeſty's declaration, publiſhed — 
1756. of May, 1755, in this form and ths SW 

Hi uin, Adel 1— ae * 

og A1 French _- 
1 10 OL 21} 
K 6 R EX. gen io. 
Declarati- E unwarrantable proceedings of the French 
. in the Weſt Indies and North Atrierica, fluch 
— the concluſion of the treaty of A. la- Chapelle, 

Yo 


and the uſurpations and encroachments made by 
them upon our territories, and the ſertlements-of 
our ſubjects in thoſe parts, particularly in our pro. 
vince of Nova Scotia, have been ſo notorious, and 
ſo frequent, that they cannot but be looked upon, 

as a ſufficient evidence of a formed defign,. and 
_ reſolution in that court, to purſue invariably ſuch 
meafures as ſhould moſt effectually promote their 
ambitious views, witholit any regard to the moſt 

fofemii treaties and engagements. ' We have not 
been wanting on our part, to make from time to 
time the moſt ſerious repreſentations to the French 

King upon theſe repeated acts of violence, and to 
endeavour to obtain redreſs and ſutisfaction for 

the injuries done to our ſubjects, and to prevent 
the like cauſes of complaint for the future: but 
though frequent aſſurances have been given, that 


| "every thing ſhould be ſettled agreeable to the trea- 
"ries fubfiſting between the two crowns, and parti 


cularly, that the evacuation of the four neutral 


Was 


ann EAR 
yas; expreſly. ptomiſed to our ambaſſador in 
France) the execution of theſe aſſurances, and of 
the treaties, on which they were founded, has been 
eraded under the moſt frivolous pretendes: and 
the unjuſtifiable practices of the French gover- 
vors, and of the officers acting under their au- 
thority, were ſtill carried on, till, at lengch, in 
the. month of April 1754, they broke 5 wen NS 
open acts of hoſtility, «hen in tire of Yo | 
| peace, Without any declaration of war; and with- _ 
out any previous notice given, or application made, 
z body of French forces, under the command of 
an officer bearing the French King's commiſſion, 
atacked in an hoſtile manner, and poſſoſſed them 
ſelves of. the Engliſh fort on the Ohio | in North 
America, 
But notyichitanding this act of hoſtility, which 
could not but be looked upon as a cOmmence- 
ment of war; yet, from our earneſt deſire of 
1 peace, and in hopes the court of France would 
a difavow. this violence and injuſtice, we contented | 
h ourſelves with ſending fuch a force to America as 
az, indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the immediate de- 
by — and protection * our fuer, againſt 158 
nt attacks and inſults. Shy | 
ut WM In che mean time pe naval mee 
at Preparing in the ports of France, and a conſider- 
. dle body of French troops embarked for North 
ii. America; and though the French ambaſſador 
ral was ſent back to England with ſpecious profeſſions 
ch of a deſire to accommodate theſe differences, yet 
sit appeared, that their real deſign was only to gain 
C0 4 time 
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 WOgive'gp all hopes that an accommodation wight 
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time for the paſſage of thoſe troops tu qumien 


ich they hoped would ſecure 
the French forces in thoſe parts, and enable them 


eee een OTE RAR GAP e 
into execution. 900 in Del. 29894 10 21: 


21:[rvitheſe . W 
ic incumbent upon us to endeavour to ptevent the 
ſuceeſs uf ſo dangerous a deſigu, and to oppoſe 
the landing of the French troops in America g und 
in eotiſequence of the juſt and neceſſary meaſures 
wen Had taken for that purpoſe; the French am- 
baſſador was immediately recalled from our court; 
thEfortifications of Dunkirk, which had been re- 
pairing for ſome time, were enlarged; great bo- 
dies of troops marched down to the cohſt, und 
obs kingdoms were threatened with an ivalioh!” 


e order to prevent the execution of theſe de- 


ſigns. and to provide for the ſecurity of our king 
orris Which were thus threatned, we could ho 
goßger fördeut giving orders for the. ſelzing at ſes 

{of the Erench King, and his ſubjects: 
ad dn ae vere e g 


z effected, we have contemed ourſelves hitherto 
"wh Gevaiting che ſaid ſhips, and prefervidgnhem 


lands far ag'was poſſible) their cargorguentire, 
Withbut proctediug to the conſiſcatiom of them: 


 Bb4r being 5 evident; by the hoſtile invaſion 


HN made by che French King, of bur iNand 
dHIn Orea; thar it is the determined reſolutioꝶ af 
hat eur, to heaflen to no terms; f pesce, but 


to chtry on the wary which has been dong begun 


gemi on 
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on their part, with the utmoſt violence, we 1009, 4 A. 


no longer remain, conſiſtently wich what we ow 
to out on bonour; and to the welfare of our 
ſubjects, within thoſe bounds, which, from a de- 
fire of peace, we had hitherto obſeryed. 


We have therefore thought proper to declare 


French King, who hath ſo unjuſtly begun it, te- 

lying on the, help of Almighty God in our juſt 
vodertakingꝭ and being aſſured of the hęarty con- 
eurrenoe and aſſiſtance of our ſubjects in ſuppore 
of ſo good a cauſe : hereby willing and, requiring 
our aptain- general of our forces, our eommiſ- 
ſoners for. executing the office of our high ad- 
miral-of Great Britain, our lieutenants of our ſe- 
verall counties, governors of our forts and gar- 
naaa, and all. ocher,officers, and ſoldiers, under 
dem, by ſea and land, to do and execute all acts 
of hoſtility in the proſecution of this wat, againlt. - 
the French King, his vaſſals, and ſubjects, and ap 
oppoſe their attempts willing and requ all 
gut ſubjects to take noticę of the ſame, om e 
hene forth. ſtrictly forbid 0 hold any correſpan- 
denctor communication with the ſaid FrenchKang, 
obchig ſubjects :; and we do hereby command our 
on ſuhjects, and advextiſe all other perſons, of 
what nation ſoc ver, not to tranſport or carty any 
ſalchors, arms, poyder, ammunition, or other 
comrabapd.goods, to any of the territories, lands, 
Plantations: or countries of the ſaid French Ring; 
declarimg, that whatſoever ſhip or yeſſel ſhall, be 
% tranſporting or carrying any ſoldiers, | 


arms, 


war, and we do hereby declare war, againſt the 


” 
11 ſl 
. 
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Darms, powder, ammunition,” or any other-contras 
1755: band goods, to any of the territories; kinds; plan- 
tations or countries of the ſaid French King, the 
fame, being taken, — be condemned =» god 
and lawful 'prize. W167 3295604 vl 
And — aew/reiilaing in our king- 
dom, divers of the ſubjects of the French King, 
we do hereby declare our royal intention to be, 
that all the French ſubjects, who ſhall demean 
themſolves dutifully ed, hes ar ng om. 
their —5 and . e ety sur 
| g Dnon ia he Reg ian waht! 6 
Remarks Certainly che fond of ee erde i 
nn nore ſatis faction, than at the preſent conjuncture. 
of war. It was the general requeſt of the nation, eſpe- 
cially of them who were to fight our battles, and 
of thoſe who, by their fortune and condition · in 
Ife, were likely to contribute moſt to the expenee 
theteof. For, they reaſoned thus: can a decla- 
ration of war, to oppoſe French hoſtilities by open 
force; and to treat the French King and his ſub- 
jects as our avowed and irreconeilable enemies, 
be attended with more cafamitous eirtumſtances, 
than to be continually alarmed with invaſions and 
other attempts upon the Britiſh dominions, and 
trade f Is it not as expenſive to be driven to the 
neceſſty of maintaining an army on our coaſts, 
and a fleet in a capatity to fall upon the firſt or- 
ders, as to ferret the enemy out of their lurking 
holes, from whence they are continually, making 
new encroachments ; and to repel force by foree? 


War is the only remedy againſt injuries in _ 
0 


- 
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of peace. But there was another ſort of men, X B. 
who, on this occaſion, propagated very ĩnduſtri · 
ouſly a diſagreeable repteſe ntation of this meaſure, 
as if the miniſtry had been forced to adopt it, not 
by choice, but in order to ſtop the mouths! of 2 
people ready to exact an account of the money 
already expended in the greateſt armaments ever 
known in Britain, both by ſea and land, and at 
the ſame time permitting France to invade: gur 
territories. And theſe inſinuations gained too 
much upon the timorous and avaricious. 
However, national virtue made à ſtrong puſh 
againſt every effort of the miniſtry to render this 
juſt and neceſſary var unſueceſsful. Tbe friends 
of our king and country could not help their 
doubts of the ſincerity of the court, and their 
fears forthe fatal conſequences of a eolluſivn war. 
Should this war, ſaid they. prove to ba a mi- 
« nifterial colluſion, only a meaſure to facilitate 
che railing new taxes; or an oxpedient, c aſter 
the people have been fleeced full as much aa they 
ate able to yield at one ſhearing, 10 frigheen 
them into an infiduous peace; what would he- 
* comeof Britain? And to relieve the nation ſrom 
theſt apprehenſſons, it is incumbens upon thoſe 
e in power, not only to conduct the war with 
integrity, prudence and vigour; but to patch 
up no peace till the juſt cries of the nation 
halli be ſatisſied for loſſes and damages, and 
* ypon ſuch terms, as no _ — 2 can 
dr r K * Dr 
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AD 92A ür committed to the management '6f 
1756" «ſets, whoſe" integrity does not ſtand in the 
<2hefÞ ght: or whoſe abilities in martial affairs 
e havebeen ſuſpected to favbur the enemies eſcape, 
<«-pathee than thar of inviolable ſecrecy; withwlich 
the councils of our King and country ought to 
he kept, would be far from anſwering thè end 
_ *:0F his Majeſty's declaration, or obtaining for 
4 Great Britain and its dominions, ſecurity from 
««463ufies'in time of peace: ' Nothing leſs than 
« purſuing every meaſure with fidelity andvigour, 
«4 urjdisppoſing, counteracting and diſtreſſing the 
enemy in every place and attempt, atcording 
eto the ſupplies granted by the people, can quit 
<« rhe miaiſtry from the guilt of puſillanimity, 
iguorance, or corruption. Nor can the War 
«procure for us the deſirable ſecurity of à laſt- 
ing and peaceable poſſeſſion of our rights ad 
«/ property; ſniould it be protracted with other 
4 views tlian to force the enemy to equitable 
4c terms 366) 644 povigy eee 9-009 10 1 
A peace, worded in x'dark, ambiguous man- 
4 ner, can never guard us againſt cavils and dif? 
putes v it would expoſe? us to the artifices of 
<< choſe; w? are not in a capacity to decide the 
night im the field. It is by thoſe kinds of peace, 
Great Britain has ſo often been obliged to re- 
turm tolarms. Had there been no claims left 
<< undbtermimed at Aix-la Chapelle; hack the 
peuce makers, on the part of Britain, infiflet | 
upon the evacuation of Crown Pohit of the 
d oncroachments and 
bag ?? 


fortreſſes' on the Onio, and 


in 
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in Nova Scotia or Acadia, chere would ſhave fl. B. 
been no pretence left for this French afte- 2 
„game. If this was an overſight, now is c, 
« the time to rectify the miſtakes. of former mi- 
« niſters,; and to reſtore the honour and welfare 
« of, Britain and her colonies,, | The ford is 
«drawn. :.and it is drawn to defend our property, 
and to puniſh the uſurpations, encroachments 
« and perfidy of France; and it is-the-hearty-wiſh 
« of all good ſubjects, that it may never be 
« ſheathed till the enemy ſhall. make full ſatis- 
( faction, and be diſabled from giving Great 
« Britain, any further reaſon to lie * her arms 
in time of peace. egit Sch 07? 

„Can there be too engl caniontinigiring - 
peace to a people, who are infamous for theit 
55 of faith? for embroiling all nations b&ů 
e their intrigues; and noted for Anek 25 
« of a war, rather than yield any point hy n. 
« ciation... Whoſe quiet conſiſts in the truuhl 
« all others; and whoſe advantage always —4 
root. in the public. On of, ang. 
* bours. 1 Kg 19090 N69 190 ?* 
„Let us then putſus ina war whh that vigour 
« and fidelity, which haye ſo often made the Galli 
e throne to ſhake. Let all factions ſubhſide, and 
* all parties unite in ſuch meaſures, as wilh beſt 
t coerce.that power, which has broke through 
all treaties and promiſes, and under the ſanction 
* of. peace was carrying on war ſecretly into qu 
* bowels, May all the fecret inſtruments (if tho 
” Wi 64g) of that — 
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AD. *vadd brought to condign puniihment : and may 
4755. e heuven direct our councils; and inſpire us with 


da teſolution never to accept of uny terms of 


accommodation, which' might affect either our 


e teligion, nnn _—_ ps AER At 
„ tion y 201230 /w 
Should theſe by: Weleda, bed be dif- 
« ficult to perſuade a Briton that the times are 
© mended, or that more ſalutary meaſures are 
t purſued, than when they had reaſon to com- 
plain of thoſe traitors to their country ſo often 
* mentioned in hiftory, who joined with the 
prince in the ſpoil of the ſubjects, or kept him 


, under ſuch reſtraints, as obliged him to be 


* content with their miſrepreſentations of facts, in 
order to extort from him unjuſt orders to juſtify 
or to ſkreen their wicked coùunſel. They will 


ce jook upon this declaration of war to be only a 


ſcheme to keep the minds cf the people under 
conſtant fears and alarms, in a conſtant hurry 
and agitation about their own ſafety, to pre- 
vent their looking into public frauds; and to 


s reduce them to ſuch a low ſtate as to render 
them incapable of puniſhing thoſe, who under 


++ the name of peace, attempt to enſlave the peo- 


& ple, impoveriſhed by the ae burden of 2 
F colluſive war.“ 9111 vd ba 


On the 17th of May, 1756, the very day that 


— 2 Bis Majeſty ſigned this declaration of war, there 


happened a very warm engagement off Rochfort, 


— between che Colcheſter of zo guns, Captain Obrian, 


FM the e of 20 guns, and two F rench men 
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of wary. the Aquilon of 48 guns, M. de Maur- A. D. 
dais : an action that begun at ſix in the evening, French 
and laſted till half an hour paſt eleven betucen the mon af 
Lime and the Fidelle, and till half an hour paſt Rochfort, 
twelve between the Colcheſter and Aquilon, hen 
diſtreſs and the darkneſs of ths night obliged them 
to part honourably | | 4413 544. 05: en £ 
They engaged ſo cloſe and warmly, that the 
foreſail of the Lime was ſet on fire by the wads 
of her adverſary, ſoon after the fight began. 
Which being extinguiſhed, the Lime returned to 
the charge, and continued the battle, till the 
Frenchman ſlacked his fire, and ſhe was obliged 
to bear away, to ſtop the holes received between 
wind and water, having three feet and a half of 
water in the hold: in about twenty minutes re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge; but the Fi- 
delle, though ſhe fired the ſignal of diſtreſs, made 
ſnift to eſcape; the Lime being in no condition 
to give chace, all her rigging, main, ſore, and 
mizen ſtays, | all her main ſhrouds being ſhot 
away, except two on a fide, and every maſt and 
yard in the ſhip wounded and rendered unſervice- 
able. The Colcheſter never quitted her adver- 
fary till ſhe took fire, occaſioned by red-hot bullets 
fired by the Anon, as a Ei ; wall obliged 
her to bear a * 5 10 
„ es ms . IN On 
T fifty four 


through tho main ſail ; every ſail looked like a ſieve; and a 
great number of ſhot, went through the hull. 


* Ab6ut this time the admĩralty received advice of the toſs 
of the Warwick of 60 guns, Captain Shouldham, taken by 
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Ou the ayth of May the parliament, after grants 


ing all that the mittiſtry aſked, to enable his Ma: 


Jeſty to carry his declaration of war effectually in- 


to execution againſt France, was adjourned, by 


his Majeſty's command, to the 18th of June: up- 


on which occaſion the Speaker, when the 
bills were preſented for the royal aſſent, addreſſed 
his Majeſty in the er A ſpeech. 


May i it pleaſe your Majeſty, e 
O UR faithful Commons, juſtly aulible of 
the bleflings they have enjoyed-under your 


happy reigh; in juſt indignation at evety attempt 


to diſturb it, have exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 


of their abilities, to ſupport your Majeſty in the 
Juſt war, which the ambition and perfidy.of France 
have obliged you to enter into, by giving, for the 
ſervice of this year, ordinary and extraordinary, 
ten millions, beſides a vote of eee 
unforeſeen emergency, 

T hey beg leave moſt humbly to „. 
the ſword you have ſo bravely drawn, and they 
ſo effectually ſupported, will be entruſted only in 
brave, capable, and honeſt hands; that ſo the 
naval, the natural ſtrength —— make 


* Prudent man of war of 4 guns, — — pad in 1 with 
ber a 60 gun hip, and u frigate of 36 guns, off Martinico. 
The Warwick perceiving herſelf over- matched, ende uvoùred 


to get clear by a tunning fight; and had actbally got clear 


of the large ſhips, but the trigate got under her ſtern, aud 


raked her ſo terribly that the Frudent came up again, and 


the Warwick firuck'; having loſt the captam anda great num- 
ber of men. 


a figure, 
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a figure, will do ſervice, as much greater, as ĩt is 
exkſted higher than ever before” ee. 


cov ines, that alliances on the continent, as they 
art unnatural, ſo they muſt be ever prejudicial to 
che true intereſt of England; that there is no 
gratitude to be expected from, no dependance to 
be had on, ſuch allies: allies, who though ſaved, 


ſupported; ſubſi ſting by the blood and treaſure of 
this kingdom for more than an age, have taken 


the opportunity of the firſt . of prelefit 


profit; un bak through eber tye. 803; 1 
Not diſcouraged by ——— of allies, 
nor the ambition of enemies, they have with 
pleaſure beheld the ſword drawn to vindicate your 
honour, the honour and intereſt of England; 
convinced and proud to let all the world ſee, 
that England is able to fight her own battles; to 
ſtand by het own W 3 
enemies. nome 

Though ever attached toyour Majeſty's — 
evet at eaſe under your juſt government, they 
cannot forbear taking notice of ſome circum- 
ſtances in the preſent ſituation of affairs, which 
nothing but the confidence in your juſtice, your 
love to the people devoted to you, could hinder 
from alatming their moſt ſerious apprehenſions; 
and to hom ſhould they make their fears known, 
to whomi ſhould they complain, but to their pro- 


tector, their guardian, and their father Subſi- 
dies to foreign Princes, when already burdened 


with a debt ſcarce to be borne, cannot but be 


Vor. I. 
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ſeverely felt; an army of foreign troops, a thing 
unprecedented, unheard of, unknown, brought 
into England, cannot but alarm: but ſtill they 


depend, ſtill they confide in your Majeſty, and 


only beg leave moſt humbly to ſay, they hope thar 


their burden may be lightened ; their fears remoy- 
ed, as ſoon as poſſible; and in the mean time, 
that the ſword of theſe foreigners ſhall not be en- 
truſted a moment out of your own band;- to any 
other perſon whatſoever. 5 n 


His Majeſty then cloſed the ſeſſions addy moſt 
gracious ſpeech, thanking the members of both 
houſes for their unwearied application to public 
buſineſs, and ſor their vigorous and effectual ſup- 
port in maintaining the juſt and national cauſe, — 
He acquainted them, that as the injuries and ho- 
ſtilities, which have been, for ſome time, com- 
mitted by the French, were now followed by the 
actual invaſion of Minorca, an iſland guaranteed 
to Great Britain by all the powers of Europe, and 
in particular by the French King; he had there- 


fore found himſelf obliged to declare war in 


form, and relied on the divine protection, and the 
vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubje&s.—Then 


addreſſing the Commons, his Majeſty particularly 


thanked them for their readineſs and diſpatch in 


granting the large ſupplies ; and gave his royal 


word that they ſhould be ſtrictly applied to the 
good purpoſes for which they were granted. Then 
ſpeaking to both houſes, he concluded with theſe 


words: W has ou me more inward ſa- 


tis _— 


> 5” 
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tisfaction, than the confidence which you repoſe in 
me. It is the moſt acceptable return you could 
make to me; and you may be aſſured, ſhall be 
made uſe of only for your good : the preſervation 
of your religion, liberties, and independeney, is, 
and always ſhall be, my great aim; and 1 truſt 
you will not be wanting to yourſelves, 

In this ſeſſions of parliament a bill for eſtabliſh- 
ing a regular and well-diſciplined militia paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons; and though it did not meet 
with the ſame ſucceſs in the Houſe of Lords; who 
threw it out at the third reading; it was recom- 
mended to'the members of both Houſes to take 
the ſenſe of the people on it, in their reſpective 
neighbourhoods, during the receſs of parliament, 
that an effectual act might paſs for that purpoſe at 
their next * 

Soon after the French King thought proper 
alſo to make a formal declaration of war, in which 
he concealed and evaded all the hoſtilities com- 
mitted by his governors and commanders in the 
diſtant parts of the world, and fully ſet forth in 


this hiſtory, before the year 1754: which take in 


— own "Orgy. | 
7 Je Proc King's ene of war againſt Great 
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7 10 AB to all Europe, that the King of French 


England, in the year 1754, was the aggreſſor 


King's de- 
claration 


in the conteſts conctrnihg the ſettlements in North of war 
America; and that in the month of June laſt, the — 


> On ha whief Han, 5 
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Britiſh fleet, in contempt of the laws of nations 
and. the faith of treaties, began. to commit the 
moſt violent hoſtilities againſt, the ſhips of his 
Majeſty, and the navigation and commerce of his 
ſubjects. 

The King, juſtly offended by chis perfidious 
conduct, and the_many inſults that were offered 


to his flag, would not have ſuſpended his reſent- 


ment, and with-held what he owes to the dignity 
of his crown for eight months, if he had not 


been unwilling to expoſe Europe to the calamities 


of a new war. It was upon this ſalutary prin- 
ciple, that France behaved with the utmoſt mo- 


deration, during the moſt injurious proceedings 


of England. 

While the Britiſh feet, ſometimes by the baſeſt 
artifices, and ſometimes by the moſt outrageous 
violence, were ſeizing the veſſels of France, which 


were ſailing without ſuſpicion of danger, under the 


common ſafeguard of public faith, his Majeſty 


ſent back to England a frigate which had been 


ſeized by the French fleet, and ſuffered the Britiſh 
merchantmen to continue trading without inter- 
ruption in the ports of France. 


While the French ſoldiers and ſailors, captives 


in the Britiſh iſlands at a time of peace, were 
treated with a ſeverity by which the bounds that 
the laws of nature and the common principles of 
humanity have ſet to the rights of war, were ex- 


| ceeded, the Engliſh lived and traded without mo- 


leſtation in France, under the protection of that 


reci- 


ore 


S Frans rsa 
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reciprocal kindneſs and reſpect, which civilized 
nations owe to each other. 

While the Britiſh miniſtry, nike che zappeare 
ance of fincerity, impoſed upon his Majeſty's am- 
baſſador by falſe proteſtations, they cauſed orders, 
directly contrary to the deceitful aſſurances they 
had given of an approaching reconciliation, to be 
executed in all parts of North America. 

While the court of London was exhauſting all 
the ſubtilties of intrigue, and all the ſubſidies of 
England, to engage the other powers of Europe 


to act offenfively againſt France, his Majeſty did 


not demand even the ſuccours which guarantees, 
or deferifive'treaties, authorized him to require of 
them, but adviſed only ſuch meaſures as might 
beſt conduce to their peace and ſecurity. © 

Such has been the conduct of the two niifdis; 
and the ſtriking contraſt of their proceedings'can- 
not but convince all Europe of the jealouſy, am- 
bition, and unreafonable defires of the one, and the 
bonour, Juſtice, and moderation of the other. 

His Majeſty hoped that the King of England, 
aQing* upon principles of natural equity and the 
true intereſt of his honour, would at length have 
diſavowed the ſcandalous exceſſes, which the of- 
ficers of his fleet continued ro commit ; eſpecially 
as his Majeſty gave him an opportunity of doing 
it with equal juſtice and decorum, by demanding 
a ſpeedy and complete reſtitution of all the veſſels 
of France which had been taken by Britiſh ſhips; 
and had offered upon this preliminary condition, 


to enter into a negociation concerning other ſatis- 
D d 3 factions, 
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A. D. factions, which his Majeſty had a right to expect, 


1756. 


and readily to concur in an amicable accommoda- 
tion of the differences concerning America. 

The King of England having rejected this pro- 
poſition, his Majeſty could not but conſider his 
refuſal as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 
as his Majeſty had ſaid he ſnould do in his m 


ſition. 


Thehritiſh court therefore might have diſpenſed 
with a formality, which was become needleſs ; the 


manner, in which ſhe had already declared war, 
| was a better reaſon than any that was explicitly 


aſſigned, why ſhe would not ſubmit, to the judg- 
ment of Europe, the pretended grievances, which 
were alledged againſt France in the written cecls 


ration of war, that was publiſhed at London. 


The vague imputations, which that writing 
contains, have not the leaſt foundation in truth, 
and the very manner, in which they are ſet forth, 
would have confuted them, if they had not been 
demonſtrated to be falſe in the memorial, which 
his Majeſty has cauſed to be remitted to all the 
courts of Europe, containing an exact ſtate of all 
the fats relative to the preſent war, and the ne- 
gociations that preceded it, ſupported by incon- 
teſtible evidence. 

There is however one fact of great importance, 


which is not mentioned in that memorial, becauſe 


it was not poſſible to foreſee that England would 
carry her indelicacy in the choice of the means 
of illuſion, ſo far, as ſhe now appears to have 


done. 
She 
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She talks much of the military 8 carrying 
on at Dunkirk, and of the troops which his Ma- 
had cauſed to aſſemble upon the coaſt;/andit 
might fairly be concluded from her Jectkrnibii of 
war, that theſe works and theſe troops have alone 
determined her to ſeize whatever ſhe finds at ſea 
belonging to his Majeſty, or his ſubjects. 
It is however univerſally know, that the works 
at Dunkirk were not begun till after the capture 
of two of his Majeſty's ſnips, which were attacked 
in a time of profound peace by an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron of thirteen men of war. It is equally noto- 
rious,. that the Engliſh fleet had been making 
izes of French veſſels more than fix months, 
when the firſt battalions, which his Majeſty or- 
dered to the ſea-coaſt, began their march. 
If the King of England ſhould ever reflect on 
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the fal ſhood of the reports, which have been made | 


to him concerning theſe facts, he will not ſurely 


forgive thoſe, who have betrayed him into the 1 


aſſertion of what is ſo far from being true, that it 
cannot by any artifice be rendered ſpecious. 


That which his Majeſty owes to himſelf and to 


his ſubjects, has at length obliged him to repel 
force with force; but being ſtill ſteady to his fa- 
vourite principles of juſtice and moderation, he 
has directed his militaryoperations to be carried on 
only againſt the King of England, his aggreſſor; 
and all his political negociations have been intend- 
ed merely to juſtify the confidence, which has been 


placed in his friendſhip, and the integrity af his 


intentions, by the other nations of Europe. 
Dd4 It 
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It is not neceſſary to aſſign more particularly the 
motives which have induced his Majeſty to ſend a 
body of his troops into the iſland of Minorca, and 
which have at length obliged him to declare war 

againſt the King of England, as the King of Eng. 
land has declared war . him, both by land 
and ſea. . 

His Majeſty thus a. upon 1 5 fo 
worthy- to determine his reſolutions, doubts not 


but to find, in the juſtice of his: cauſe, in the va- 
Jour of his troops, and in the loye of his ſubjects, 


ſuch aſſiſtance, as they have always hitherto af. 
forded him: but above all e for an 


upon the Lord of Hoſts. 


This declaration concludes, ich a 2 — 


hibition of all communication, commerce, and in- 


telligence with the Were Frog een . 
was, tien of; 10 

| Fase * fa che maſt Chriſtian King lays 
aſide: that politeneſs, 1 which his court take great 
pains to adopt in all their tranſactions, and that 
veracity,onwhich the French monarch endeavours 
to avail himſelf in all negociations and communi- 
cations. He, forgetful of that decorum, which is 
due to ſovereign Princes, like a man raving with 
deſpair charges his Britannic Majeſty with pyracy, 
perfidy, inhumanity, and deceit; even againſt the 
conviction of his own conſcience z which told him 
that the very acts, falſely imputed, in the decla- 
ration, to the King of Great Britain, were prac- 


tiſed continually by himſelf and his miniſters : as 
has 


a LATE WAR. ; 
has been proved at large by the facts ſo often pro- 
duced in the courſe of this hiſtory, and ſummed 
up in the declaration of war, made by his Britan- 
nic Majeſty. - Beſides this farago of abuſe and 
ſcurrillity, there is nothing more than an accuſa- 
tion of our making reprizals, and oppoſing an 
open force to the French hoſtilities, without the 
ceremony of an open declaration of war: which, 
though it ĩs not juſtified ſtrictly in point of form- 
ality, or uſage between nations at peace with each 
other; yet it can never make that Prince the ag- 
greſſor, who is obliged through neceſſity to defend 
himſelf and his dominions, againſt one; that in 
time of peace invades and deſtroys his property, 
and ſeizes, impriſons, and murders his ſubjects; 
as the French.had done, with i impunity; for ſeve- 
ral years in America. 


As the ſucceſs of this war dem to depend 


chiefly on a naval force, it will be proper to give 
the following liſt of the royal navy of Great Bri- 
tain, at the time it was declared. 


Finsr RaTes, Sine George 
goo Men, 100 Guns. Namur 
Oyal Ann Prince 
Britannia Ramillies: | 
Royal George * Princeſs Royal 
Royal Sovereign Union 


Royal William XO#i® 
\ Tried Rarzs. 


SeconD RATES. 600 Men, 80 Guns. 
750 Men, 90 Guns, Barfleur 
Blenheim | Boyne 
Duke Princeſs Carolina 


Cambridge 


Liſt of the 
royal navy 
of Great 
Britain, 
1756. 
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A.D. Cambridge Stirling-Caftle ' x 
W in Cs | Suffolk 
| Prince George Somerſet 
Marlborough Vanguard 
Neptune Yarmouth 
Newark . Swiftſure' 
Norfolk Magnanime 
Ruſſel © 65000 Men, 66 Guy, 
600 Men, 74 Guns. Princeſs Amelia 
Culloden Cumberland | 
Invincible Devonſhire 
Monar que Lancaſter 
Terrible 600 Men, 64 Guns, 
\ Torbay | Ipſwich | 
Fougueux... |, Intrepide 
600 my Guns. Trident 
Bedford . 
Berwick" FouxrR RATES. 
bal; j 2 | 40 Men, 60 Guns. 
Captain 5 Saint Alban's 
Chicheſter Anſon _ 
Dorſetſhire . Auguſta 
Edinburgh ___ Canterbury 
Elizabeth Defiance 
Eſſex Dragon 
Prince Frederick - Dreadnought 
Grafton Dunkirk 
Hampton-Court Eagle 
Kent in Exeter 
Lenox Greenwich 
Monmouth Jerſey 
Naſſau Kingſton 
Northumberland L. ion 
Royal Oak Medway 
Or ford Princeſs Louiſa 
Princeſſa Princeſs Mary 


Revenge Prince of Orange 
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Strafford 
Sunderland 
Superbe - 
Tilbury 
Vigilant 
Windſor 
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Colcheſter 
Cheſter 
Deptford 
Falkland 
Falmouth 
Glouceſter 
Guernſey 

_ Hampſhire 
Harwich 
Ifis f 
Litchfield 
Leopard 
Newcaſtle 
Nonſuch 
Norwich 


Oxford 
Portland 
Preſton 
Panther 
Ruby----. 
Rocheſter 
Saliſbury. 
- Severn' 
Sutherland 
Taviſtock 


Fiery RaTES. 


250 Men, 44 Guns, 


Adventure 
America 
Angleſea 
Ambuſcade 
Cheſterfield 
Crown 


Diamond 


Ludlow-Caſtle 
Lark 


Liverpool 


wok 


e 
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Rainbow 
Roebuck; 
Romney . 12 Mie 
Saphire 
South Sea Cale 


Thetis 


Torrington 


8 
WER OT 


| Woolwich C2 
130 Men, 20 and 24 Guns. 


Amazon 


| Alderney 


Aldborough | 
Arundel: 
Bellona f 
Biddiford 27% 9 
Boſton 
Bridge water 
Blandford 
Centaur 
Deal Caſtle 


Durſley Galley 
Dolphin 


Experiment 
Flamborough | 
Fowe (5:77 


% 


OY oy. ENS bet 
Gibraltar 9 

tat: 
Garland 71 


Glaſgow , 
Grand Turk 
Hinde 
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Inverneſs 1 
Kennington 1 


Leoſtoffe 
Lively MIN 


Lys 22201115 
Lyme Pc 
Margate Ar 13 
Mercury n 
Mermaid 


Nightingale N | 


Phcenix 7910 a 
Portmahon 

Queenborough ' 
Renown” 0997 
Ranger 120 


Roſe r 
Rye Oz — Da 1 
Sea -Horſe 


Shorehan 


Squirrel Hand! 


Seaford i 

3 | 
Syren Een 
Sphinx bi! 
Surprize 
Success 


Scarborough 


| Tartar e ” 


Triton 


Unicorn 


Wincheſter 155 
Wager 8 


Royal Caroline | 


Busen 2460 
Firedrake 
Furnace 
Granado 
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Stoos | 100- 1723 22 WD 
- "Alban... nr nora Shark. 12 _ 

„ — 1 
Baltimore... -.-...___ 8 | 
„„ . . . * 
Diſpaten © Swift 

 Faleon {21 n 

{Ferres 4! 41572 Vier 
Fly | bt. Vulture 
Fortune Waſp - 

F = 4 * _ Weazle 

Happy Wolf 

Hazard 

Hornet | Pre 

Hound | Catherine 
Jamaica 
Kingfiſner 
Otter | 
Peggy | ary ' | 
Peregrine William and Mary 
Porcupine Holton 
Ranger Chatham 

Raven Drake 1 
Saltaſh Portſmouth 
Savage Queenborough. 


*.+ There were alſo a number of fire-ſhips, hoys, 
tranſports, ſmacks, lighters and bulk. 


Beſides theſe ſhips of war, his Majeſty ordered Letters of 
that a commiſſion ſhould be prepared to empower marque 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty to grant 
letters of marque, or commiſſions to privateers, for 
ſeizing ſhips and goods belonging to the French 
King and his ſubjects, or others inhabiting within 
any of his countries, territories or dominions, and 
ſuch other ſhips and goods, as are or ſhall be liable 

| to 
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Encou- 
ragement 
for priva- 
teers. 


Clauſe re- 
lating to 
neutral 
ſhi ps. 
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to confiſcation, purſuant to the reſpeRive treaties 
between his Majeſty and other Princes, States and 
Potentates. 

There was alfo a proclatntion iſſued by his Ma- 
jeſty for the encouragement of privateers, and 
for regulating prizes, &c. by which the ſole in- 
tereſt in, and property of, every ſhip and cargo, 
was given to the flag- officers, commanders and 
other officers, ſeamen, mariners and ſoldiers on 
board his Majeſty'sſhips, from and after the 15th of 
May 1 756, during the continuance of the war with 
France : and further allowing to them, and to pri- 
vateers, the ſum of five pounds for every man alive 
at the beginning of the engagement, on board of 
any ſhip taken, ſunk, burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. 

By the Britiſh declaration of war it is manifeſt 
that our court was determined to ſeize and con- 
demn, as good and lawful prize, any ſhipor veſſel, 
of what nation ſdever, that ſhould be found tranſ- 
porting or carrying either ſoldiers, arms, ammv- 
nition, or other contraband. goods, to any of the 
territories, lands, plantations or countries of tht 
French King: . accordingly we find that his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war kept an immediate look out 
for Dutch ſhips, and brought a number of them 


into the Downs, in the beginning of June, from 


8 off the coaſt and ports of France; and one into 


Dutch complained as a hardſhip: and the ma- 


Wo 


Portſmouth; ſome of which were laden with maſts 
and yards, from Riga for Breſt ; of which the 


giſtrates of Rotterdam proceeded ſo far as to lay 


. ere rag Suiness a weeks upon every 
-* Eoglih 


P 
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Engliſh ſhip that ſhould take in lading at that 
port ; and even in a manner prohibited our ſhips 
taking goods in there at all. But of this affair 
more hereafter, when, in the courſe of this work, 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew the iniquitous prac- 
tices of the Dutch carriers for the French, and to 
confute their claim of right by treaties, to ſuch a 
trade and navigation, in a ſtate of ſtrict neutrality. 

Theſe were meaſures perfectly agreeable to the 


inclinations of the people; yet England never 


wore a more melancholy aſpect. The loſs of Mi- 
norca raiſed a cla mour not only againſt Byng, but 
againſt the miniſtry, in every corner of the na- 
tion; ſo much as to addreſs his Majeſty, from 
every quarter, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to remove 


the miniſters of ſtate; and to change thoſe mea- 


ſures which had brought ſuch a diſgrace upon 
Great Britain, and expoſed us to deriſion and 
rein. 01000350212 2007 ne ente 

The voice of the nation was collected, as it 
were, and handed up to the citizens of London; 
amongſt whom every art was tried, to diſſuade 
them from that part which they had always taken, 
in any public calamity, or danger, to lay the na- 
tional grievances before the throne, and to ſue 
for redreſso. In the time of the moſt alarming 
« cifcumfſtances, 'the whole kingdom, ſaid the 
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National 
diſcontent 


* common voice of the people, flies to the an- 


cient and famous ' city of London for ſafety : 


e upon her it caſts her eyes for deliverance : to 


„her it will impute its deſtruction, if it ſhould 
become (which heaven forbid I) a province to 
N 8 France 


— — — — 
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4. deſtruction. It this had no effect, a total diſſo- 
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France. The city of London is ſtill able td 


& ſave three kingdoms ʒ to ſavt millions and mil 


0 ſjons from French cyranny and popiſh ſuperſti. 
£6: tion. O let not the ſyren luxury, let not * 
« mean ſelfiſh ſpirit, the bane of every virtuous 


* action, tall you into indifference l conſider po- 


4c ſterity, and hand down to them that freedom 
and happineſs, which were delivered dc you, 
< for that purpoſe, by your forefathers. ///Provi- 
i dence often ſends : great evils upon nations to 
<4i.rouze them from a ſtate of indifference and in- 


<< lution and ruin muſt follow; chis has always 
« been the caſe under every government. Angels 
g well as men are witneſſes, ye honourable ci- 
c tizens, that ye are now publickly told chis im- 
« portant truth: angels and men will bear wit⸗ 
ie neſs againſt you, if you do not regard it. Long 


e poſſeſſed your minds that England has 


an invincible fleet, that we are entitely ſecure 
e in theſe wooden walls; but the experience of 


<« Jate affairs has ſhewn, that without: ſome conſi- 


«6 —— you —— 


0 tail 1 Seren nme 
— — by chinking (t! 

«+ he deſerues yout higheſt reſentmegtj that ont 

< man ox is faulty ; but, remember, Marr. 

«ſtrike deep on your minds, chat a whole d 

of warapproved of your mau ene Fin ret ; 

enemy, inferior in numberandſtreng 

not yourſelves ſafe, becauſe you — $ jn 115 

ber of ſhips ; for if you are not Fea in 2 
te rage, 
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® rage, ſkill, and conduct, you will ſoon become 
« inferior in number, or your number will be of 
«no ſervice. The divine Providence has, per- 


« haps, permitred the ſhameful diſgrace, which has 


« befallen us, to awaken you 1 a falſe ſecutity. 
T 9 O citizens, the divine voice calling to 
you from your fleet flecitg before the enemy: 
* * before! awake, or you, * 
« we all, àre undone. 
Our wats of late years having been chiefly 
6“ the continent, and our fleets almoſt excluded 
from any (hare in them; it has been a received 
opinion, that we were poſſeſſed of an immen- 
ſurable ſuperiority over our dangerous rival 
upon the ſea, which nature has beſtowed upon 
c this iſland for our ſecurity : a bulwatk in which 
« al} our ſafety conſiſts. But now the time is 
«come, that our deſpiſed rival in this element, 
_ «defies us upon it; and ſtrives, as much as we 


e ouffetves'have done, to confine the conteſt for 


« dominion and trade to a ſea war. Which ſide 
« has me ſuperior conduct, ſkill and courage, 
*the"annals of the times will tell. But this is 


ti plainly evident, that unleſs ſome conſiderable re- 


formation; unleſs ſome new laws andregulations 
« are made; unleſs poſts of command are made 
the rewatds of merit only: unleſs an higher 
te ſenſe of honour, love and glory be lighted up; 
© unleſs an improvement in knowledge be made 
© the ſtudy of out navy; we ſhall in à fewyeats 
become the {corn of our enemies, and muſt live 
is in ' dread of them.“ ere 


9 


Vor. I. 3 % nent 
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A. D. “It is, then, your duty, O citizens ] as the me- 
375%: 44 tropolis of the kingdom, ta have your eyes open 
<< to theſe plain truths : to unite / ĩn one body (call. 
< ing an the other chief cities, &c. in the king- 
dom to do the ſame) and addreſs our ſovereign 
* to inquire; into the cauſes of our miſcarriages ; 
ta exert our naval and natural ſtrength; and to 
| < diſplace and puniſh bad miniſters and officers,” 
Addrefscto The city of London, accordjngly, in common 
| the King council aſſembled, preſented. © their humble ad- 
bythecty dreſs to his Myelty, © humbly begging leave to 
approach his ſacred perſon, ad. with hearts full 
of gratitude for his Majeſty's paternal cart af the 
true intereſt of his people, to expreſs their ſorrow 
and apprehenſions, from the diſquietudes, which 
the late loſſes and diſappoincments! muſt bare 
created in his royal mind. Then they ſignified 
their fears, That the loſs af the important | for- 
treſs of St. Philip, and iſland of Minorca, (poſ- 
ſeſſions of the utmoſt conſequence to the com- 
merce and naval ſtrength of Great Britain) with- 
out any attempt by timely and effectual ſuc- 
cours, to prevent or defeat an attack, after ſuch 
_ early notice of the enemy's intentions and when 
his Majeſty's navy was ſo"evidently fuperior to 
theirs, would be an indelible reproach on the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. They expreſſed their v 
apprehenſions for the great danger his-Majcfty's tl 
poſſeſſions in America were in, by the miſmanage- 
ment and delays, which had attended the defence 
' ES 2UUOIN}ITTULL GH EW 


© On the 2oth day of Auguſt, A 88 28854235 2 
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bf thoſe invatuable colonies, the object of the pre- 
ſent war, and the principal ſource of the wealth 
and ftrength of rheſe kingdoms, '' They begged 
permiſſion to lament the want of a conſtitutional 
and well-regulated militia, which they accounted 
to be the moſt natural and certain defence; under 
Providence, of his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and 
government, againſt alt invaders whatſoe ver; be- 
cauſe thereby his fleets and armies might be more 


ſecurely employed abroad, to the annoyance of 


the enemy; aſſuring him, that they were ready 
and willing, whenever called upon by his Majeſty, 
_ toſhed the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice. 
They ſignified their hopes, that the authors of 


A. N. 
4756, 


the late loſſes: and diſappointments would be en- 
quired: into and puniſhed: that his Majeſty's - | 


known intentions of protecting and defending bis 


ſubjedts in their rights and poſſeſſions, might be 


faithfully and vigorouſly carried into execution; 


and, that the large ſapplies, ſo neceſſarily called 
for, and ſo chearfully granted, might be religi- 
ouſly applied to the defence of theſe kingdoms 
and colonies'; and to their commerce; and to the 
diſtreſſing of our inveterate and perſidious ene» 


mies; as the only ſure means of obtaining a laſt - 


ing and honourable peace: concluding with the 
utmoſt ſincority of heart, to aſſure his Majeſty 
that his loyal city of London would, at all times, 
teadily and chearfully contribute to whatever 
might be for the defence of his Majeſty, 
and his illuſtrious family, and towards the attain- 
ment of theſe great and deſirable ends.” To which 

Ke 2 e 
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his Majeſty anſwered, That his concern for the 


loſs of Minorca was great and ſincere: that he 
would maintain the honour of the nation and the 
commerce of his ſubjects with the utmoſt care 
and vigilance: That nothing ſhould be wanting, 
on his part, towards carrying on the war with vi- 


"4 gour, in order to a ſafe and/honourable peace, and 


Inſtructi- 


for recovering and ſecuring the poſſeſſions and 
rights of his crown: and that he would not fail 
to do juſtice upon any perſons, who might have 
been wanting in their duty to him and their coun · 


try; to enforce obedience and diſcipline in his 
fleets and armies, and to ſupport the authority and 


reſpect due to his government. 
The citizens did alſo inſtruct their repreſentatives 


ons to the in parliament, ** calling upon them moſt earneſtly 
repreſent- to exert their utmoſt ability towards procuring a 


atives of 


the city of ſtrict and impartial parliamentary enquiry into the 


London. 


quence to the trade and power of theſe kingdoms; 


cauſes of ſo many late national calamities. An 


almoſt total neglect of our important fortreſſes in 


the Mediterranean, of ſuch ineſtimable conſc · 


and the permitted abſence of their principal of- 
ficers, many months after the commencement of 
hoſtilities; the actual loſs of Minorca, and appa - 
rent danger of Gibraltar, are eircumſtantes that 
filled them with amazement and concern; / But 
when they reflected on the great preparations fot 
an embarkation of troops and artillery, and the 


equipment of a powerful fleet publickly known to 


be carried on at Toulon, whoſe neighbourhood to 


Minorca was ſufficiently alarming, they could not 


impure 
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 impute thoſe fatal events to neglect alone; and 


''s 


therefore conjured them to enquire, link a re- 


ſpectable fleet was not TY ſent. from 


hence g and why, at laſt, ſo ſmall a ſquadron was 


ordered,upon this important ſervice, without any 


frigate, fre-ſhip, hoſpital-ſhbip, tranſport, or troops 
beyond their; ordinary compliment? and this at a 


time when the Britiſh naval force was confeſſedly 


ſuperior to the enemy's. As the cruelties ſuffered 


and loſſes ſuſtained by their fellow-ſubje&s in, 


North America, had long called for redreſs ;-whilſt 
the, miſmanagement in the attempts for their ſup- 
port, and the untimely and unequal ſuccours ſent 
to their relief, have only ſerved to render the Bri- 
tiſh/name, contemptible; they therefore required 


them, to uſe cheir utmoſt endeayours for detecting 
all thoſe who by treachery or miſconduct, have con- 


tributed to thoſe great diſtreſſes. They added their 


pteſſing requeſt, that they would uſe their earlieſt. 
endeavours to eſtabliſh a well regulated and con- 


ſtitutional militia, as the moſt honourable de- 


fence of the crown, and the moſt conſiſtent with 


the rights of che people: And this, they ſaid, 
they were more anxious to recommend to their 
particular gate and attention, as every apprehen · 
lon of danger has furniſhed a reaſon for increaſing 
the number of regular forces, and for the intro- 
duction of foreign mercenaries; the expencę of 
which is / ĩinſuppottable: truſting that they Would 
purſue this meaſure before they ſhould conſent to 
the grant of ſupplies; experience having convinced 
them, that their laudable endeavours afterwards 
E e 3 might 
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might proye abortive. They hinted at ſame.violay 


tion of the bill of rights, by a ſuſpenſion or inter · 


ruption of the ordinary form of juſtice in favour of 


the foreign troops, then in England; and deſired 


that they would endeayour to bring to juſtice the 


adviſers and inſtruments of ſuch an inſult offered 
to our laws, They intreated them, at all events, 
to oppoſe the continuance of any foreign troops 
within the kingdom; a circumſtance, which would 
ever be conſidered as à reproach to the loyalty, 
courage and ability of this nation. They expreſſed 
their hopes, that they would - endeavour to limit 
the number of placemen and penſioners, that had 
of late ſo remarkably increaſed; and at a proper 
ſeaſon to reſtore triennial parliaments; as they 
conceived. it to be the only means to obtain a free 
repreſentation of the people. The immenſe ſums 
ſo chearfully paid, whenalmoſt every meaſurere- 
flects national diſgrace, they ſaid, called upon them 
ſtrictly to enquire into their application; and they 
expreſſed their dependance upon their wiſdom and 
integrity to prevent all unnatural connections on 
the continent, in order to preſerve the indepen- 

dency of theſe kingdoms,” 


This example was ſpeedily and ſtrongly copied 


byall parts by the moſt reſpectable parts of the nation; all of 


of the na» 
tion. 


an 
8 


d _ 'sad- Joyalty and readineſs to ſupport his Majeſty, &c. 


them breathing a true patriotic and loyal ſpirit,and 
ſome of them ſo truly Britiſh, that it would be do- 


ing injuſtice both to thoſe patriots and to poſterity, 
ſhould we paſs them over in ſilence. 


The borough of Southwark, after aſſurances of 


begged 


— 2 
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begged permiſſion to expreſs their deep ſorrow 
« and amazement at the loſs of Minorca, at a tine 
« when our naval power ſo eminently exceeded 
« that of our enemies, and the deſtination of theirs 
« had been ſo long apparent. But, they added, 
« ſtedfaft in our allegiance, unalterable in our loy- 


« alty, unanimous ih the defence of your Majeſty's. 


« ſacredperfon and government, and anitnatedwith 
« 2 juſt ſenſe of your Majeſty's martial virtues, if 
« ſupported by a well-regulated militia, we fear 


ee not the vain threats of foreign invaders, and 


« moſt humbly beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, 
« with the greateſt-ſincerity, that we will chear- 
fully devote the utmoſt exertion of our abilities 
to eruſti all impious attempts, either foreign or 
« domeſtic, to ſubvert our preſent happy conſti- 
« tution; and alſo to ſupport and invigorate thoſe 
« meaſures, which your Majeſty's great wiſdom 
« hall diftate, in conducting the ſcenes of this 
{© moſt neceſſary and important war, and for bring- 
* ing to juſtice thoſe, however dignified and ex- 


« alted; who by their bad counſel, or miſconduct, 


have occaſioned this our dan arid TOTO. 
60 nen Heaarion, y 


1. The connty-palizine of Cheſttr: addreſſed his 
Majeſty. in theſe terms. 


We you Majeſty's moſt eurifol and loyal 
ſubjects, the High-Sherift, Grand Jury, Gentle. 
men and Freeholders of the connty-palatine of 
Cheſter, moſt humbly beg leave; at this very ex- 
. juncture, to addrefs your ſacred perſon 

E e 4 wi h 
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Addreſs of 
thecounty 


of Cheſter 
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with-hearts firmly attached to the preſervation of 
yqur Majeſty's government, and the liberties of 
quccountry : which v apprehend to be ſo cloſely 
connected, that they muſt mutually depend on 
6 olle blades 9W 

-- -Conſcjous; thereſore; of your Majeſty's wanted 
zuſtice and paternal affection for your people, we 
dutifully hope, that your Majeſty will kindly and 
duly / conſider the preſent "unhappy ſituation of 
ibeſe once flouriſhing kingdom. 

We are too apprehenſive, from many alarming 
circumſtances, that the ſupplies, ſo chearfully and 
liderally given, for the ſupport of your Majeſty's 
Hritiſh dominions, have been fatally miſapplied. 

We reflect, with the utmoſt concern and ab- 
horrence, that our fleets and armies have been 
rendered ineffectual by ignorance, cowardice, ot 
treachery: That our American plantations, by 
whioh-our trade prineipally flouriſhes, ate ſhame- 
fully torn from us, not withſtanding the large ſums 
allowed for their defence: And chat Mino ca, 
onceigloriouſiy acquired, and fince, no leſs ya. 
andy deſended; an iſland ſo eſſential to our com · 
merces and a jewel, ſo conſpieuous in your Ma- 
jrſtyls crown, has been unaccountably abandoned, 
to cheiperpetual diſgrace of this nation and your 
-Majeſty's glory, to our perbdivus enemy an ene- 


my ave have hitherto never feared, bur have often 
| humbletl.-. N $541 % WO; q 197 IVA 285 V 546 


iOur — increaſe, when we reflet 
farther, that the taxes are grievous, the national 
.debt immenſe ; that our trade daily leſſens, though 

they 


aun L ATE WAR. 
ey multiply z by which, we feat, we may be too A. D. 


ſoon diſabled from raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies 

for the ſupport of,your dandy? s and our coun- 
| try's. rights. 3144/61 
We behold alſo, with the deepeſt 2 forcign 
troops unavailingly: imported, and expenſively 
maintained within this kingdom, while your Ma- 
jeſty's faithful ſubjects are unarmed and rejected: 
who, innately brave, and cordially intereſted, would 
ſtrenuouſly defend your ſacred ns and their 
now-endangered country. | 

- Theſe;melancholy refleRions Gill us "do four 

and amazement ; and our allegiance to your Ma- 
jeſty,, and love of our native country, once the 
arbitreſs of Europe, induce us to unboſom our 


thoughts to your royal conſideration; not doubting 


redreſs of our grieyances from a King, who loves 
to be eſteemed the father of his people. 168 
Fermit us, therefore; moſt humbiy to repreſent 
to your Majeſty the abſolute neceſſity of having 
our natural guards, a well regulated militia, upon 
the fogting of the Engliſh conſtitution e and we 
likewiſe, moſt, humbly hope, from your Majeſty's 
known, juſtice, and goodneſs. that you will be 
pleaſed. ta direct ſuch, a ſpeedy and ſtrict enquiry 


into the conduct of all, thoſe, Who, when it was in 


their power, did not prevent our loſſes ; but have 
conduced, or conſpired, to over helm this nation, 
and your Majeſty's crown, with reproach and diſ- 
honour,; that they, may receive their due Wine 

Wee they ſo PE deſerye.” | 


In 
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| In the inſtructions from the gentry, clergy and 
freeholders of the county of Yotk; are the follow. 


ing remarkable paſſages. We moſt earneſtiy 


= recommend to you 4 diligent attendance on 


4 patliament, and an active ſcrutiny into all thoſe 


dire and fatal ſprings of our military difaſters 
ec and perplexed ne ions, which have brought 


I ſuch indignity 1 Hurdetr upon these abuſed 


« realms. ads bs 
« The extremity Jenks predicted l now to 


« advance with moſt haſty ſtrides. It is, alas? 


& a truth, which every voice authenticates ; and, 
is therefore, your conſtituents conjure that you 
«ill be the faithful and honeft counſellors of 
royalty, and be no longer amuſed with the 
4 futile projects and venal ſpeeches of felf-defign- 
« ing men, who, in proportiog as they promiſe 


* and diſpenſe, only attempt to enſlave, and be- 


come the prodigal ſpendrhrifts of our parrimo- 


4 nĩes and acquirements. 


That the welfare of this country may not be 


*'tgtally unhinged, eicher chrough our crimes, or 


e the abufe of fecondary means, we hope, that 


«you will not only endeavour to introduce a 
change of men, but of morals and meaſures ; 


that the rank enormities, which deluge this land, 


tt may not be laid to the charge and example of 


its magiſtrates and ſenators : That venality and 
gaming, the bane of buſineſs and the ruin of 
integrity, may, in particular, no longer make 
-«*their erg eg to ſer vile A ee or preſs 


1. 1 > 1 * into 


aux LATE WAR. 
« into their ſervice adyocates for foreign and per · 
« nicious ſyſtems. 7 
« We further lament, 83 abb es cas ee 
« and the illuſtrious family on the throne, that 
« when, through the fate of human nature, his 
« moſt gracious Majeſty ſhall be demanded to 


« other glory, that the heir apparent muſt ſucceed 


4 to ſo diſadvantageaus a proſpect : We mean, to 


« ſo. immenſe a debt, as makes 0 nen 


« tremble and each neuter ſad. 

Let it then be your conſtant be nie by 
&« all equitable means, to make this burden light, 
and the yoke eaſy: And, if a continent mult be 
* ſupplied, if our ſpoils muſt be ſhared, let Ame- 
« rica partake, rather than ungrateful Germany, 
t the ſepulchre of Britiſh intereſt. 

« It is with no little concern we find thoſe to 
_ « be the open tenets now, which formerly were, 
« with ſome modeſty and addreſs, concealed... But 
* we apprehend, and it is hoped. you will alſo 
% conceive. it, that where the intereſt of two 
« eſtates, centering in the ſame. perſon, inter- 
« fere, that the leſſer ſhould- give - way; and be 


* ſubſervient to the greater. This is the mani- 


+ felt rule of right, the mat * Ang e 

* expectation. | 
This loyal and martial country, by leader i in 
<a late ſeaſon of danger, the firſt in rank for 
©© opulence, extent, and natural advantages, pre - 
<« ſumes farther to adviſe; that you will oppoſe 
* (unleſs exigences change,) all future ſchemes 
of receiving foreign mercenaries into this land 
&« and 


=» 
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een CTA Ah es ond.is "WW, x4 
* and that a conſtitutional, militia, with, our oun 


I troops,, may ſupply the. occaſions; for which 
cc aliens were imported; and that we may have 
* no turther cauſe to fear and ſay, wich. Matra- 

thids, God | forbid thai. 196 ſhould forſots the law 
44 the ordinances,” 19 11 210151901 bus ; 


— 4-311. 1 ati. 4 
"The conſtituents of the knights of the ſhire of 


the county of Somerſet applied to their repreſenta- 


tives with the like zeal, and amongſt other parti- 
culars, referred them to the perfidy of France, and 
the miſconduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, ever, ſince 
the treaty of Aix Ia. Chapelle . How unhappy, 
«fay they, muſt it make every honeſt and generous 
« Briton, to find, that notwithſtanding the, treaty 
te of Aix-la-Chapelle, our trade, rights, and our 


«moſt invaluable privileges are not effectually ſe- 


« cred to us? for no ſooner were we pleafing our- 


« ſelves with the thoughts of peace and tranqui- 
te hey, Put we were alarmed with the augmenta - 


+ SILLL AX 1 f 2 
< tion of the nayal foree of our enemies, and our 
8 2 . e” 4 1 2 


onies in America were claimed, encroached 


4 = 


« upon, and hoſtilely invaded z, and all this per- 


« mitted | without the leaſt inquiry made, or re- 
ſentment ſhewn, by thoſe, who had the conduct 


« of out public affairs, — ſupinenes unarceuntable 


and unpaxalleled?” 


Oftheci 
of Briſtol. 


. 
{Liab 2 Diu: 


er bids 1 > YU iq. i * * 
In the inſtructions kom Briſtol, th ntle- 
men, clergy, merchants, and other principal inha- 
bitants obſerve, that « there is nothing ſo teaſon · 


« able, or lo juſt, asthe deſire, univerſally expreſſed 


1 


by the nation, that a clear and full, account 
may be obtained, of the immenſe. ſupplies 
Eu given 


* 


us LATE WAR. 
te giyen by their repreſentatives in, and raiſed up 
« on the people, ſince the laſt ſeſſions of parlia- 
« ment. The motives on which, and the ends 
« for which, thoſe vaſt ſums, in our preſent cir- 


e cumſtances eſpecially, were fo readily vored, and 


« ſo chearfully paid, were ſufficiently divulged, 
« and therefore the manner in which they have 


« heen applied, ought'to be no ſecret, The Ar- 


« cana Imperi are well ſuited to deſpotic govern- 


« ments, but are inconſiſtent with, and dangerous 


« to, the liberties of a free people. Beſides, it is 
« no way reconcileable to the nature of our con- 


« ſtitutioh, which is founded on reaſon and equity. 


« the liberty of the ſubjects perſons, and che ſe- . 


e curity of their properties. 


. + FR-ZTA M0 *-. 
We find ſome additional reaſons to ſtrengthen 
« the/people*s claim, which we could wiſh, though 


« warm friends to it, that they had rather wanted. 
ments and loſſes. In reference to the to: 
« we had felt ſomething of them before, and 


+ Theſe additional reaſons conſiſt in diſa Inte 
rs, 


+ our attack on Carthagena, our invaſion of Cul 
« our deſcent upon Bretagne, and many other 
However, we muſt allowout prefeht tſappoint- 


* ment to be of quite à new Ipecies, and yet m ch 


„ more galling and provoking than all the re 
Ws: rogethlr - Fee g68dikitznding all dur of 


7 


„tions of theſe who gave, at leaſt of thole who 
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*« paid them, we have attempted nothing 
Our Joe are'to the full mod af nd 
Oe ONS e fe e e e 


mim 7 


rather 


— 


dexpe- 
« rienced them abundantly in the laſt war; witneſs 
% - ry ; 


4 


15 


« beral grants, and the fihgiuine known po 
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< rather more affeRting, Ia the Weſt Indies out 
enemy has a confeſſed ſuperiority,” which has 
been _— by the capture of almoſt the 


* thoſe ſeas In North America our colonies 
* have been'ranfacked for mahy months, by the 
* moſt barbarous nations, almoſt without defence. 
We have been deprived of Minorca in a manner 
£ which does as little honour to the French as to 
0 u. Our navy has been diſgraced in the Medi- 
* terranean. If this, inſtead of a public, were a 


private caſe, on ſuch fuggeſtions' as theſe, a 


© eourt of equity would, 8 A | queſtion, de. 
< cree arr acedunt.“ 

The county of Eſſex, in welt repreſenta- 
tion. of the grievances on this occaſion, obſerve, 
That © ſtanding armies and foreign troops have 
& not heretofore been thought the proper means 
« to repel an invaſion :© They ate grievouſty bur- 
« denſome to the ſubject, always dangerous to the 
© conſtitution, and in every reſpect diſagreeable to 
<« the nation, as well as every way inadequate to 
«the real fer vice againſt our enemies, without the 
« Afffſtance of a greater part of out fleet, than 
© gught to be confliied for that purpoſe. There - 
fore, when a truly loyal, brave, and generous 
1 people, from every quarter, ardently defire that 
% arms may be put into their hands for the de- 
c fence of themſelves, their families,” their King 
& and their country, againſt the encroachments 
« and attacks of a perfidious and dangerous ene- 


1 my, it was hoped, that they would do age in 
their 


foree we had then eruizing in 


F ² us ̃ !!. ]˙rwö . ... 4 ] Aud!!! ↄꝛꝛ oe ng AE, 
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n prevent the denial of fonaural 
« 2 right to a free people, 
They the more carneſtly pou ve their af: 
« ſiduity in promoting a conſtitutional militia for 
6 theſe good purpoſes, from athorough. conviction 
« that it would have as certain a tendency towards 
« the ſecuring the crown to his Majeſty and his 
_ « heirs, as the preſerviog the liberties and Proper- 
« ties of the ſuhjects. . 

In theſe aQs of the people, it is clear that they 
were ready to ſupport his Majeſty in the juſt and 
neceſſary war he had been forced into by the ob · 
ſtinacy, perfidy and hoſtilities of France, after 
very long and fruitleſs negotiations and forbear- 


on theſe 


ance z even almoſt to the irreparable injury of our 5 


national intereſt: But that they were diſcontented 


with and diffident of che migiſtry, and unwilling 
to truſt the national money, or that the conduct of 
the war ſhould be committed to them, who had 
given ſuch umbrage for ſyſpicion of their abilities 
and neglect in the ſervice of their country: who, 
they prayed, might be removed out of the admi- 
nitration : whoſe meaſures they requeſted might 
be ſcrutinized : and that the foreign forces ſhould 
be ſent home ; a national militia eſtabliſhed and 
the authors of our late miſcarriages. might be 

brought to condign puniſhment. | 
His Majeſty, ever attentive to his faithful ſub- 
jets, had, already pledged his royal word for a 
ſtrict application of the ſupplies, granted in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament : and now, he not only 
promiſed to redreſs their grievances and com- 
plaints, 


432 
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2 plaints, but commanded an immediate examinã- 


tion into the cauſes of the loſs of Minorca: and 


| af we ſhall find, proceeded to ſatisfy them. in 


every other part of their petitions. _ © | 
Admiral Byng and the other ſtate N ar- 
tived on the third of July, at Portſmouth. Where 
the ſaid admiral was immediately put under arreſt, 
and eſcorted ſome time after from thence to an 
apartment in Greenwich - Hoſpital; there to be 


kept cloſe priſoner to ptepare for his trial: which 


b was delayed by the abſence of many evidences, if 


Leut. Gen. Wolfe—Lieut. Gen Cholmandeley 


the Mediterranean, meien at in a favour 
rr 1, e 
Admiral Weſt and Lieuteriant-Ociteral Fowks 
- were ordered up to London. Where the admiral 
was graciouſly received by his Majeſty ; but Lieus 
tenant-General -Fowke was ordered to take his 
trial, for diſobeying his Majeſty's orders tranſ- 
mitted to him from the ſecretary of war, relating 
to the embarkation'of a battalion of troops to be 
ſent by Mr. Byng io reinforce Fort St: Philip. 
The court-martial commiſſioned to try Lieute: 
nant General Fowke, conſiſted © of two Generals, 
eleven Lieutenant · Generals, and three Major · Ge · 
nerals. The Judge-Advocate read the letters, 


© Gen. Sir Robert Rich pdefulem—Geim Sir J. Ligonier 
Lieut. 'Gen, Hawley— Lieut. Gen. Lord Cadogag—L1cut. 
Gen. Guiſe —Lieut. Gen. Onflow—Lieut. Gen. Pulteney— 
Lieut. Gen Huſke Leut. Gen. Campbell Lieut. Gen. Lord 
de la War-—Lieut. Gen. Charles Duke of 


Laſcelle Major Gen. Bockland—Major — 
n An 0 
f 3 Wnic 


N 


tun AE WIR. 


were füllt to Eontaln tis inſtructions res, 


! Num dnnn — 1 
% Lieutenant G fete, at, id hi. abſent —— 
. ton mandey in CB of bis Majulty's yartifor d} Giraltdh | 
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pleaſure; tliat you! receive into Four aro THER betr ; 


Bertie's regiment to do duty there ; and in caſe you ſnould ap- 


rehend, that the French threaten to wake any attempt upon 
bi Wie 1 Kana of Minorca, it is bis Majeſty 8 ehen 


chat von e A detachment out oft the troops in your garri — a 


dqoul to u. bittalion;' to de toniitianded by u Heutenhnt 
major, fuch lieutenant and major to be the eldeſt in your: garri» 
op] ph bags: nnd fleet for the leb er Mimgrca, 
at the diſpoſition 0 admiral. 
en pong I am; Sir; your rhumble Sea. 2:34 
lum 4 1006 jy ftaght ng go Gee Bazttixoton, 
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0 0 ee in caſe you Wy 938 that the French t hp 
pt upoh Minorca," od make 4 dericht 
— your * 22 — pine 
dy a beutevant-colonel and mejor, for tha reliet of chat place, 
0 put. on board the _ the diſpoſition of th 
I 


ra ral, fuch major to be the Wee in your 
garriſon. ee 


wy „ mien, Au. Nee 


Fo — GemeFal Feste, erf iu his ahne i ib Cunm- 


nchen, 5 pr, 200 Tarn si Sue 


nne Mt 673 v9 
| Rev * As — War:Oflie; Aprit't, 10 58. 
Ic. is la Majeſty's pleaſure, that you receive intu ybur ar- 
niſon the pen and children belonging to Lord Robert Ber- 
tie's iegiment. | BAHN. 
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not fulfilled by Lieutenant General F owke, as 
Governor of Gibraltar, To this accuſation the pri- 


ſoner delivered a written anfwer by way of de- 


fence. ; and he deſired that the Judge- Advocate 


might read it, and that he might be allowed to 


aſk ſuch queſtions as ſhould neceſſarily ariſe vom 
the nature of the calc. 
The defence ſet. forth, n that be had Fr 


thoſe three letters together, by the ſame hand; 
and muſt therefore take them together: that his 


orders were confuſed at leaſt, if not contradictory: 
* that if they were confuſed, then he could not 
know when he had executed them; and if they 


were contradictory they could not be executed 
at all.” 


Here the ſecretary of War being aſked. ſeveral 


queſtions by the priſoner, he candidly acknoy- 


ledged, that he apprehended the ſecond letter ſu- 
perceded the firſt ; that he ought to have ſaid in 


his ſecond letter, notwithſtanding my former orders: 


and that the reaſon for his incorrectneſs was his 


little experience, having been Py OK err 


months in that office. 
Then the judge proceeded with the written SR 
fence, in which the defendant ſaid, «© My orders 


| being confuſed and contradictory, I called a coun- 


cil of war, not to deliberate whether I ſhould obey 
my orders, or not, but only to take their ſenſe, 
what was the meaning of them.“ 

Mr. Fowke here, and frequently, urged, that 
his orders were not abſolute, but diſcretionary ; 


and that the execution of them was left to his 


and 


SS. 
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which he parcicularly referred to a letter from the 
| Setretaty of War to the Commander in Chief at 
Gibraltar, which throughout ſuppoſes à diſcre- 


tiohary Power Ir” tie execution of former or- 5 


ders . 
He proceeded to defend the meaſute itſelf, even 
K the orders had not been inconſiſtent and con- 
tradictory. The whole number, ſaid he, Which 
I had then in garriſon was but 2,700 men. I had 
fpated to Mr. Edgcumbe's ſhips 230, which 
with forty of my men, left by him in St. Philip's, 
made 270: the ordinary duty of the Kan re · 
quired in workmen and guards, eight hundred 
men; fo that I had then only 130 men more than 
three reliefs.” If had made the detachment of a 
battalion, d put it on board the fleet, I ſhould 
not then have hatl much more than two reliefs, 
and this at a time, when F believed the place was 
in danger of being attacked, for good reaſons, 
which 1 don't think myſelf at liberty to men- 
e 

The Lieutenant- General having explained hi- 
ſelf in this particular, returned | £0 exculpate Him- 


t bor; in the Secretary's letter it was aid, « if that order 
las not been complied with, then you are now to make a 
detachment of 700 men'out of your own regiment and Guiſe's, 
and alſo another detachment out of Poultney's and Panmure's 
regiments, and ſend them on bbard the fleet for the relief of 
Mahon. But if that order has been complied with, then 
you are to make only one more | detachment of 700 men, to 
be commanded by another heutenant colonel and mayor, and 
to ſeri it to Mahon.” 


F f 2 ſelf 
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ſummoned that council only to aſſiſt him in the 
underſtanding of them, the judge - Advocate reſted 
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ſelt upon the doubtfulneſs of his orders: and add- 
ing, that he knew very well that his duty did not 
allow him to hold a council of war, to deliberate 
upon the. obeying of the orders; and that he had 


the whole proof upon this conceſſion, andobſerving 
that his own letter, and the minutes of the ſaid 


| council plainly implied, that they had no doubt 
at all about their meaning, the court found him 


Arts made 


uſe of to 
injure Ad- 
miral 


Byng. 


guilty of the charge, and adjudged that 17 ſhould 


be ſuſpended for the ſpace of one year *. | His, 
_ Majeſty's did not only confirm this ſentence, but 


diſmiſſed him from his ſervice. | To which he was 
never reſtored : but, was not long after, favoured 
as we are informed, with a handſome penſion. 
1n the mean time every thing ſeemed to inflame 
the public againſt Mr Byng. His charaQer.was 
artfully delivered over to the populace, to gratify 


upon it the worſt paſſions, that the worſt artifices 


and inſtruments could raiſe. There was not a 
ſpecies of libelling in prints, in verſe or in proſe, 
that was not exhauſted to render him odious: 

the very ghoſt of his honourable father was raiſed, 
adviſing him to lay violent hands on himſelf— 
Laſt- dying ſpeeches and confeſſions were prepared 


in his name, mock executions were ſpirited up, 


N When the queſtion was put, to quit or ſuſpend for a 
year, the voices were equal: but the preſident being, in ſuch 


caſes, veſled with the caſting __ he gare it n the pri” 


ſener. 5 
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guinary diſcourſes and practices pointed out the 
priſoner to, be the ſtricken deer, which all the de: 

pendants and followers of his proſecutors were to 
unite in goring out of the herd, and to repreſent, 
him to be the ſole cauſe of the diſgrace and loſs 
ſuſtained by this nation in the Mediterranean. 

A letter was publiſhed, and ſaid to be dated at 
Gibraltar 24th of June in which it was affirmed, 
Mr. Byng might have ſeveral times ſent letters, and 
whatever he pleated into Minorca, but that he had 
never attempted it: that private ſignals had been 
appointed, by which the fleet and gart iſon might 
have underſtood each other; but that the admiral, 
when in ſight, did not return one ſignal. That 
he ſhewed no inclination, in any one inſtance, of 
coming near the object he had to relieve : that 
every thing ſhewed, the enemy knew their man; 
and the plan of his operations; that he had formed _ 
his own diviſion with the ſlrongeſt ſhips in the fleet, 
but would not ſuffer one of them to aſſiſt the wing 
that, was engaged: that he fired fix barrels of 
1 but a great deal of it was in lignals to 

inder others from doing their duty : and he kept 
at ſo great a diſtance from the enemy, that the balls 
directed againſt the F reach, fell ſhort of their ſhips | 
500 yards at leaſt. 

Another was dated from the ſame port on the 
ach of July, under the deſcription of a ſailor, who 
delivered himſelf thus: on the 2oth of May, 
it was in our power to finiſh the war, and makes 

* ourſelves gentlemen : bur the Lord knows if 

Ff 3 e 
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ve ever ſhall have the chance again. We en- 
E paged and diſabled the F rench admiral, a brave 


7 80 gun ſhip ; which fell to our lot in the line ; 
« and we ſhould certainly have made her our 


6 prize, if we had been permitted ſo to do. We 
| 6 broke our line to run through the F rench and 


40 pick her up, but were immediately ordered to 
«6 keep our ſtation. We ſet her on fire twice on 


4 the quarter; likewiſe drove two ports abaft into 
one; belides carrying away her maintop-ſail 


0 yard, and her top - ail ſheets fore and aft, and 
6 her ſails alſo ; fo that ſhe could not eſcape at 


6c any rate, if we only had the liberty to have 


40 gone after her. And if ſhe had ſtruck, being 
< the chief, no doubt but the reſt would have fol- 
« lowed her example; for if ſeven ſail beat 

cc twelve, what muſt our thirteen have doe, i 


they had all played their part.“ fg 


Sinead 
and burnt 
in eftigy. 


| dret eſſed i in che regimentals of an admiral, eſcorted 


There was icarce a village in the nation, but 
dreſſed up a man of ſtraw, and committed him 
to the gallows and to the flames, under the exe- 
crated name of one, that had betrayed his coun- 
try. London and its environs exhibited many of 
theſe ſcenes. The populace at Greenwich were 
permitted to inſult the priſoner i in the moſt out- 
rageous manner, by executing him in effigy even 


before the windows of the quarter, in which he 


was confined, And, what is moſt unaccountable, 
a Byng, as the children | were taught to call it, 
with indignation, was, at an extraordinary ex 


pence, brought by day-light upon Tower-hill, 
by 


I” 
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by a fileof meroenary wretches hired for that pur- 
ſ=/with miiſkets on their ſhoulders; and, after 
arading ſeveral times round that ata with drums 
— under the walls of the Tower of London, 


he was hanged upon the gallows, there erected, 


twenty feet high ; eur down and burnt in the fight 
of 10, oo people with ſtrong Inprecations, to 
the prejudice of his future defence. 

It is not collected only from the principal 


actors at the popular honfires and incendiary exe- 
cutions, how tb form an idea of the ſecret ſprings 


of ſuch actions, promoted and condutted chiefly 


by the underſtrappers of great men, and inferior | 


officers- under the crown: but from the torre- 
ſpondence berween Admiral Byng and the Admi- 
ralty, in which; during his confinement, he could 
not forbear complaining of being put under an 
arreſt, after an unprecedented manner, without 


any reaſon aſſigned, which every criminal has a 


right to be acquainted with . 2 of being treated © 


with greater ſeverity. and ſtricter confinement; 
than other officers ; wha, when their conduct was 


doubted of, were ordered to prepare for their 


trials, and were indulged with leave to regulate 


their affairs on ſhore, at large* : that his conduct 
had been placed in England, before his arrival, in 
an odious light by the induſtry of ſome, as yet 
ivilivle perſons, who were W in pra- 


1756. 
; See ditto, zoth of July 1756. 


1 1 


: See Byng's nts dated Aube Spithead, July» * | 


Tux GENE RAI. HIS TORT os 


8 D. pPagating fal ſhoods to his diſhonour. Being told 


of the tenderneſs and indulgence ſhewi to him by 
che Lords of the Admiralty, this unhappy pri- 
benen could not contain himſelf. What, ſays 

** he with aſtoniſhment, can being kept: moving 
* backward. and forward, from one place of con- 
Fi finement to another for — three weeks afte 
my arrival in England, ſo as to make it im- 


_ , ** poſlible for me to prepare any thing relating to 


my defence, be called by either of theſe names ? 
or, can my cloſe confinement at Greenwich, 
f without ſuffering eyen my menial ſervants to 
+ remain in che houſe after dark, be called ſo? 
66 And 1 think I have a right to complain of that 
\** cruel countenance and belief, which ſeems to 
be given to a groundleſs report“ of my having 
** attempted to make my _—_— _ the "rignd 


V if | £ 14 2 Yu Te 


1 Sex Ryng's enter to er of the Admiralty, dard 
| Greenwich, September 6, 1756. 


This wits the ſhameleſs forgery of his attempting to male 


mis eſcape in His fiſter's cloathb, an invention calculated by 


ſomebody to countenanee Wo appenfaner 0h guilt, and au- 


rhenticated go. the public hy an order for adduional bolts and 


bars, additional guards of ſolgiers 3. and, as if all were not 


a ſütfezedt, boatfwain and twelve men of the hoſpical, by way 
of ſupplement, were appointed to watch in the court below: 


Then an alarm was given, that four, men were ſeen at his 
window, in the upper-ſory, and in the middle of che night; 
but t ey could not be found, though ſtrict ſearch was made by 


the e icer on duty ; ; nor could they find any trace of ſuch au 


attempt, yet this fiction was propagated for an infallible t ruth, 
by an additional number of ſmiths and bricklayers to wall 


up the doors (except one) to bar up all the windows, *. che 
| rery chimn ies. 


bs 
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ii orders given in conſequence of it, as if intended 


to confirm it; a report ſo injurious to me, and 


t ſo abſolutely without foundation. — And I can- 
not here avoid obſerving, that all charge of 
keeping me in cuſtody ſeems to be taken from 
© the marſhal, and committed to the governor of 
the boſpical, who ſeems diligent in diſtinguiſh- 
„ing himſelf in the ſervice of his country, by 


+ impoſing upon me all the indignities and incon- 


ve niences, that power can enable him to do; 


being reſtrained and diſtreſſed by all the 


methods power can impoſe, and perſonally di- 
t fturbed day and night, with unparalleled treat- 
ment and unprecedented hardſhips: and incon- 
& veniences “ And being denied the right of 
ſending for an additional number of witneſſes, he 


756. 


writes? , My caſe is very ſufficiently hard, if in- 


e dulged with every legal advantage: for I have 
too much reaſon to believe, that my proſecution 
« js carried on by perſons too powerful for me to 
«contend againſt, whoſe influence muſt 10 grear 
weight to their accuſations againſt\me.' 

- After the whole art of political necromancy had 
been exhauſted, in conjuring up alarming ſpectres 


See Byng's letter to the ſecretary” of dur admiralty, dated 
September the 14th, 1755. 

Do. October the 17th, 1756. N. B. When he was brought 
to Greenwich hoſpital ; though he was an admiral, the ſon 
of a peer, and a member of parliament, he was hoiſted up to 


the top of the hoſpital, into an apartment, where people were 
in bed, after midnight, and was obliged to lay himſelf doun 


on the floor, with his portmanteau for a pillow, for refreſh- 
Ment, the remainder of the night, 


of 
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D. of cowardice, treachery and treaſon, and the wit. 
1750- neſſes were arrived from the Streights, the admiral 
for trial. was ordered to prepare for his trial; in which his 
fate ſeems at laſt, to be determined upon a diſpu- 
table point of diſcipline only, or by a law quibble, - 
upon the words of the 12th article of the ſtature 
22 Geo, II. But this will beſt appear from the 
proceedings of the court-martial, 
Where he place appointed for chis trial was on board 
and by his Majeſty's ſhip the St. George in Portſmouth 
whom. harbour, and the court was: cortipoſed- of four 
admirals and nine captains . They fat one-and- 
thirty days, Sundays excepted , examining wit- 
neſſes, and hearing the priſoner's defence; which 
he made e . or Oe 4+" 


Gunn. — . bl Thy 


Admiral JE articles of the charge erhibited again} 
— ne, are ef ſuch d nature. hat every thing 
9 which can be ſuppoſed intereſting to à man, is 

concerned in the event of this cauſe. My cha- 

| „ racter,.-my" property, and even my life are at 

„ ſtake ; and 1 ſhould indeed have great reaſon 


? Thomas Smith, Eſq; Vice Admiral of the Red, Preſident 
Francis Holbourne, Eſq; Rear Admiral of the Red Harry 
Norris, Eſq; Rear Admiral of the White—Thomas Brodrick, 
Eſq; Rear Admiral of the Blue=Captain Charles Holmes 
Captain William Boys—Captain John Simcoe—Captain John 
Bentley—Captain Peter Dennis—Captain Francis Geary— 
Captain John "Moore—Captain James 9 es 
nourable Captain Auguſtus Keppel. 

1 From the 28th of December wes to the 27th of 8 


ary 1757 · 


« tg 
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14 Admiral of he Blue. 
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& to be alarmed, were ngt I conſcious of my in- 
ti nocence, and fully perſuaded of the golticp me 
1 equity of the court. 

« It is no new thing, gentlemen, to be ac- 
« cuſed : court martials have of late, been very 
« frequent. I have been a long time under the 
i diſagreeable ſituation of a confined priſoner, of 
« a man accuſed, and conſequently condemned 
* by many. No means, no artifice has been omitted 
h my enemies, ſo injure my reputation. However, 
vill not take BP your time wich a detail of 
« theſe matters, but beg leave to obſerve, that 
« the nature of a fea ſervice is complicated, de- 
« pending on ſo many circumſtances, and ſubject 
4 to ſuch yarigty of accidents,” that for a com- 
“ mander even of the greateſt capacity, to pro- 
vide againſt alt contingencies, is impoſſible. 
* But to ſet upon a ſoft chair ang cenſure, and, 
e after the eyent of an action, to point out bow, 


*and by what means it might have fucceeded bet- 


* ter, is extremely eaſy. This ſort of ſcience re- 


« quires no other abilities, than a great deal of 
ill. nature and little wit. Even thoſe actions, 


e which have been attended with the greateſt ſuc- 
** ceſs, and reflected the greateſt glory on this na- 
tion, have not eſcaped the venom of theſe ma- 
* licious critics ; and, perhaps, there never was 
an action ſo complete, but it might have been 
better eonducted, were it poſſible to have fore- 
** ſeen all circumſtances attending it. But I con- 
* fide in the candour and the equity of this court 
ff that my enemies will be M 


& As 
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„ As to the article exhibited againſt me, relat« 
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0 ing to my making any unneceſſary delay in fail, 
< ing of the fleet from St. Helens to Gibraltar, 
<« and from thence to Mahon, the teſtimonies of 
« the evidence have, doubtleſs, ſufficiently proved 


„ the contrary ; 1 ſhall therefore trouble the court 


* with nothing further on that head. 

As to the other articles exhibited againſt me, 
9 hope to make my innocence appear, by a con- 
* cife relation of the whole of my conduct.“ 
Which he began With the account, as related 
above, on page 276 to 283, and then added: | 

This behaviour will, I hope, appear to 0 
ic court ta be ſuggeſted by prudence, | Ms 


b could have been attempted in the . ace 'of — 


4 hour, and the moſt advantageous ep. which, 
could haye been taken on that occaſion. It 
e that. 1 did r not depend on the BAG. ay, 
dence which I. had ae eyen, from the 
«fl 1 at Gibraltar, nor on. the united 


= opinion of every officer at chat place ; but that 
Was determined to be gertiſſed of th 


of che, true 
« ſtare of the harbour and citade! from Geperal 
4 Blakepey himſelf, as I. expected that Capyain 
6 Scroop who, together with all rhe ſoldiers and 
6c marines of Mr. Edgecumbe's ſhips, and, 100. 
66 ſeamen, had been left to reinforce, the garriſon, 


_ «would come off in his barge, and bring me a juſt 


7 relation. of every circumſtance necefiary co 
6c known ; and though I mentioned in my, letter 


61660“ 


«oft the 2 5th o of May, £ Thar i is was the,opinion 


= « of all the ſea and land officers, that they could 
render 
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« render no ſervice to the garriſon, as no 1 A. D. 


« covered for the landing of any men, could they 
have ſpared any; in this I only gave my opinion 
« agreeable to that of all the other officers. Their 
e opinion, had no influence on my conduct, and 
« was only meant to ſignify what might have 
« been the event ſuppoſing the French fleet * 
not appeared at that time. 

_ « So far then I hope it will appear to In court; 
&« that neither knowledge in my profeſſion, pru- 
« dence in conducting the expedition, or duty to 
« my King and country, appear to be deficient, 
6 in me. 


«© My leder to General Hinkenons FR 1 Mr. a 


« Harvey, though never delivered, for reaſons 
immediately to follow, will, I think, evince 
« this truth. 

My firſt care, after coming in ſight of "By 

« port, was to know the true ſtate of the harbour 
« and garriſon, to encourage the General and ſol- 
e diers, by acquainting him that I was arrived to 
« his ſuccour, and deſiring to know ho it might. 

® moſt effectually be put in execution. 


„ Thus then 1 hope all thiugs wiil appear to 


« the court, to be well conducted to the time r 
the French fleet's appearing in view; when, on 


s ſeeing the enemy conſiderations of another na- 5 


ture took place, and it became neceſſary to defer 
« the execution of all reſolutions, which I ha 
©raken Gnce I faw Mahon, and to recall the! me; 
* of wat Which I had diſpatched to reconr Are. 
«the W and procure. Wee rom, 
„ Gcleral 


2” 
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„ to know the fate of the citadel and harbour; 
before 1 had engaged the French fleet; I had 
* no ſoldiers to land, but what made Part of the 
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General Blakeney. It was now to no purpoſe 
: 


« complement of my ſhips, and ſerved as tharines; 
and if I had been provided with them, it would 
have been abſolutelſy imprudent to have landed 
them before the engagement wirh the enemy, 


4 and thereby render that force leſs, whith was 


<< already too little, for the intent it ouglit to have 
been ſent upon, Landing the troops would 
* have rendered the fleet unit for action, and ob- 


s Jiged it to flee before the enemy. Had I be- 
* haved in that manner, fuck a propoſterous aft 


could not have failed rendering me juſtly deli. 


| quent, and unequal w the command F preſided 


«in. | 
I was very ſenſible that if ſucceſs was the con. 
® ſequence of engaging che French, that 1: Hhould 
e have it more in my power to relieve the citadel, 
* as far as landing the troops, which ſerved as 
<« marines, could effeck it. Bur | ſuſpected alſo, 
* and with reaſon, that I might probably be ten- 


dered unable to keep the ſeas, though I obtain- 


* ed the victory, and therefore prevented from 


s effectually ſuccouring the citadel. 


«So far all, F hope, will appear to the court 
to have been conducted VIE pen and 
«prudence; 

Am l deſerving of nd for not ſeeking'the 


A enemy in the diſabled: r p 1 Was in after 


N m A 8 
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« To what purpoſe would this ſecond. en ga ge- A. 


8 


© ment have been attempted with a fleet originally 
« ſo greatly inferior to the French, and now ren- 
« dered much more ſo by the damages received in 
< the late battle ? a total defeat, in all probabi- 


« lity, is the anſwer of reaſon; and if Monſ. la 


Galiſſionere had ſought it, which providentially 
“he did not, it is a reaſonable preſumption, that 


the whole Engliſh ſquadron would have periſn- 


ed, or fallen a prey to the French, ſince there 
tas no port to ſhelter them. Whereas, had 1 


« been in the Mediterranean before the arrival of 


e the French at Minorca, a defeat on my ſide 


« even, might have ſaved the iſland: I could have 


« then ſaved my ſhattered remains in Mahon, and 


e though; conquered at ſea, by means of the ſailors 


« and ſoldiers, have preſerved St. Philip's, and 
probably the iſland. Thus a defeat of our fleet 
had it been timely ſent: out, would have done 
«* more, ſervice than a Eats after 95 Phalip's 
« was inveſted. _ rt t 
It has been the ſertled wile of al generals, 
« that, no commander ſhould ever riſque an en · 
J „d. but when there is greater expecta- 
* tian to gain by a victory, than to loſe by 4 de 
5 feat. | 
A. 1 the beo rien of cheEogliſh, 
7 nothing could be reaſonably expected but miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace; or if, by the greateſt 
4 efforts of good fortune, victory, ſhould declare 
for our fleet, that no advantage could be draw 
from it; when the riſque of * the whole 
2" 3308 fleet 


ee. 
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country? What commander-of,gonymon.ſfenſc 
* will ſerve his country under ſugh diſcouraging 
« conditions, where, ugleſs he fights againſt all | 
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0 fleet, was the reſult of an unanimous council of 
** war; and the nation, conſidering the real ſtate 


_ * of the Engliſh and French navies, ſo little able 
* to ſuſtain a loſs of that ind; when Gibraltar 


„ would have been left defenceleſs, and fallen of 


* courſe to the enemy; could the ſeeking the 


« French admiral; by a commander who foreſaw 
* thefe probable conſequences, with not only an 
„ inferior, but a ſhattered fleet, and no other 
« ſhips in the Mediterranean to reinforce him, 


have been juſtified in the judgment of men 


*© who have ſtudied the nature of miiltary at- 
chievements, or according to the rules and ob- 
“ ſervations of ancient and modern writers off 


this head? | 
„The Wen pw could have been but 


* a prolongation of the ſiege, without the leaſt 


* probability of raiſing it; becaufe the fleet, un- 
able to keep the ſea, muſt have retreated to Gi- 
* braltar, the port of Mahon being ſtill e 
© ed by the enemies batteries. 

Are commanders” then at all cvents.to \ ſhow 
4% no other token of. generalſhip, but what is to be 
*< learned, from brutes ? an exceſs of courage 
« only.; and are all who uſe the ſuperior attributes 
of the human uaderſtanding.: o he con ſidered 
as delinquents in their duty to their King and 


kinds of diſadvantage, he is taube 


« with the eternal infamy of cowardice And he 
does 
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de © Joes eee and does not ſucceed A 


„ apainſt this great ſapetiority of force, he is to 


« be deemed a coward alſo, and be given up to | 


« the" rage of the mulritude ? It appeared im- 
« praRticable to relieve' Mahon, and probable, 


that Gibraltar would be attacked; and therefore 
the determination of proceeding thither, was 


« become the moſt prudent deciſion, which could 
<« have been made; the molt likely to conduce to 


« the nation's ſervice, and a a juſt reſolution of the 


*«'cguncil of war. 


It is 4 matter of conſequence to conſider that | 
« though two fleets may be of equal number; 


t they may yet be of unequal force, as it has hap- 
« pened in this inſtance : and a ſickly ſquadron, 
« without means of providing for the diſeaſed and 
« wounded,or recruiting their ſeamen and ſoldiers, 

* of which, more than a thouſand ſick, which at 


te their return to Gibraltar, were ſent to the hoſpi- | 


* tal,” was a conſideration that ought greatly to 
* influence at that moment; eſpecially when it 
« was evident, beyond all contradiction, that 
ee the enemy poſſeſſed every advantage, which I 
% was in want of, having a power of procuring 


s reervits of ſeamen from the 200 tranſports, and 
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But Admiral Weſt having depoſed, That there 


Evidences 


appeared to mm no impediment; why Admiral againſt 


Byng and his diviſion could have got up to the 


him. 


Ot Admi- 


enemy, and engage them as cloſe as the van ral Welt. 
Vos. 1 J 6 8 arrtaunl 207 did; 
— 10 . 
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General 
Blakeney. 
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did; and that the ſignal for chaſing was never 


made: Lieut. General Blakeney having depoſed, 
That boats might have paſſed with great ſecurity 
on the 20th of May, between the garriſon and 
the fleet, and that if the detachment ordered from 
Gibraltar had been landed, he could have held 
out till Sir Edward Hawke came with more ef- 


. fectual. relief: Mr. Boyd having depoſed, That 


the ſuceours were wanted, and might have been cer- 


tainly thrown in, Captain John Philips having de- 
poſed, That there was not ſail enough made at the 


firſt-: and that he never ſaw nor heard of any 
ſignal made by the admiral for more ſail: Captain 
Thomas Bailie having depoſed, That the admiral's 
diviſion was never within a proper diſtance toen- 
gage: Captain Ourry having depoſed, That there 
was wind ſufficient to have carried the admiral 
down cloſe to the enemy, during the time of en- 

ment: Captain Young having depoſed, 
That he did not perceive the loſs of his fore-top- 


maſt occaſioned any impediment to the rear divi- 


ſion from going down and engaging; nor that 


it endangered any ſhip being on board him ; that 


if the rear diviſion had bore down as the van did, 


they might have come -up as near the enemy, as 


if they had bore in a line of battle abreaſt z there 


would have been no danger of their being on 


r Confirmed by the evidence of nen Beere Lieutenant 
Bover, Lieutenant Higgs, Lieutenant Wood and Lieutenant 
Man, all of the Buckingham, gre wag: and the Hon. 
Captain Harvey. R 

Of the Intrepid. 
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board each other, as every ſhip appeared to him 


to have room to wear ; that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of bringing on à general engagement, with- 
out che admiral and the rear diviſion going down 
tight before the wind upon the enemy; that the 
ſpoiling of his ground-tier of powder, and his 
defect in men, were no detriment to him in his en- 
gagement: and Captain Gardiner; of the Ramil- 
lies, having depoſed, That he had adviſed the 
admiral to bear down, without being able to pre- 
vail with him ſo to do; that the admiral, on the 
20th, took the whole command of the ſhip from 
him, and that nothing was done, that day, but what 
he ordered: the court, upon ſumming up the evi- 
dence; were of opinion *: ** That Admiral Byr 
did not do his utmoſt to relieve St. Philip's caſtle, 
in the iſland of Minorca, then beſieged by the 
forces of the French King: That during the 
engagement between his Majefty's fleet, under his 
command, and the fleet of the French King, on the 
20th of May laſt, he did not do his utmoſt to take, 
ſeize and deftroy the ſhips of the French King, 
and to aſſiſt ſuch of his Majeſty's ſhips as were 
engaged in fight with the French ſhips : That the 
admiral *, notwithſtanding he did fee the enemy's 
fleet approaching, ought to have left the frigate 
to endeavour to land the military officers : That 
when the Britiſh fleet on the ſtarboard tack, were 
ſtretched abreaſt, or about the beam of the enemy's 
line, the admiral ſhould have tacked the fleet al- 


Art, 7 and 11. 


't Att. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. | 
together, 
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A. D. together, and immediately have conducted it on 


1756. 


a direct courſe for the enemy; the van ſteering 
for the enemy's van, the rear for their rear, each 


ſhip for her oppoſite ſhip in the enemy's line, and 
under ſuch a ſail as might have enabled the worſe 
ſailing ſhip, under all her plain ſail, to preſerve 
her ſtation: That the admiral, after the ſignal ” 


was made for battle, ſeparated the rear from the 


van diviſion, and retarded the rear diviſion of the 
Britiſh fleet from cloſing with and engaging the 
enemy, by his ſhortning fail, by haling up his fore- 
fail, backing his mizentop- ſail, and backing, or 
attempting to back his maintop-ſail, in order that 
the Trident and Princeſs Louiſa might get a · head 

again of the Ramillies: hat inſtead of ſhort- 


N ning ſail, the admiral ought to have made che 


Trident and PrinceſsLouiſa ſignals to make more 


fail; and that he ought alſo to have ſet ſo much 


ſail himſelf; as would have enabled the Culloden 
(the worſe ſailing ſhip in his diviſion) to have kept 
her ſlation with all her plain fail ſet, in order to 


have got down, with as much expedition as poſſi 


ble, to the enemy, and thereby have properly 


e the van diviſion: That after the ſhips. 


which had received damage in the action, were as 
much refitted, as circumſtances would permit, 


the admiral ought to haye returned with the 1qua- 
dron off Sc. Philip's, and have; endeavoured to 
open a communication with that caſtle : and to 
have uſed every means in his power for its relief, 


4 


| — 


Art. 19, 20. Art. 32. 
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before he returned to Gibraltar.“ They then came A. P. 

to the following xesoLUTIONS?, That the admi- * — 

ral appears to fall under the following part of the ons of the _ 

rwelfth'arricle of the articles of war: to wit, Or ttt. 

« ſhall'nor do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy, every 

« ſhip, which it ſhall be his duty to engage; and 

<« to aſſiſt and relieve all and every of his Majeſty's 

15 Fitne which it ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt and re- 

« lieve.” And as that article pofitively preſeribes 

death, without any alternative left to the diſcre- 

tion of the coutt, under any variation of circum- 

| ſtances, they adjudged him to be ſhot to death. Sentence 
But as it had appeared by the evidence of Lord gor. 

Robert Bertie, Lieutenant Colonel Smith, Captain 

Gardiner and other officers of the ſhip, who were 

near the perſon of the admiral, That they did Acquitted 

not perctive any backwardneſs in him, during the ** 5 

action, or any marks of fear, or confuſion, either diſaffec- 

from his countenance or behaviour; but that he ion. 

ſeemed to give his orders cooly and diſtinctly, and 

did not ſeem wanting in petſonal courage; and 

from other circumſtances; the court did not be- 

| heve that his miſconduct aroſe either from cowar- 

dice or Aiſalfeckion, and did therefore unanimouſly 

think it their duty, moſt carneſtly to recommend gon 

him ag A proper object of mercy.” So that when mend him 

they made à report of this ſentence of death, of RE 


which they found him'guilty, theſe ſame members merey. 


of "the court martial, added the following remon- 
- r 107 1* 


Y Art. 36 and 37. See alſo the report made by the faid 
court martial of their ſentence.. | 


G g 3 ſtrance, 
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ſtrance, to the lords of the admiralty, in Favoyy 
of the criminal. 

« We the underwritten, the preſident —— mem 
c bers of the court martial, aſſembled for the 


60 trial of Admiral Byng, believe i K unneceſſary to 


inform your lordſhips, that in the whole courſe 
<« of this long trial, we have done our utmoſt en- 
e deavours to come at truth, and to do the ſtricteſt 
juſtice to our country and the priſoner; but we 
cannot help laying the diſtreſſes of our minds 


before your lordſhips on this occaſion, in find- 


* ing ourſelves under the neceſſity of condemning 
s a man to death, from the great ſeverity of the 


<« twelfth article of war*, part of which he falls 


under, and which admits of no mitigation, 


_ * even if thecrime ſhouldbe committed by an error 


Lords of 


the admi- 


Ow reply 


in judgment only; and therefore for our own 
<< conſciences ſakes, as well as in Juſtice to the 
e priſoner, we pray your lordſhips in the moſt 
< earneſt manner, to recommend him to his Ma- 
<« jeſty's clemency.” 


The lords of the e in purſuance of this 


recommendation from the court martial, preſented 


* Teoelftb' article of Bar; 22 of Geo. II. 
“Every perſon in the fleet, *who through cowardice, ng- 


| ”Y Agence, or diſaffection, ſhall, in time of action, withdraw, 


or keep back, or not come into the fight or engagement, ot 
„ ſhall not do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy every ſhip which it 
« ſhall be his duty to engage, and to aſſiſt and relieve all and 
6 every of his Majeſty's ſhips, or thoſe of his allies, which 
« it ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt and, relieve, every ſuch perſon ſo 
« offending, and being convicted thereof by the ſentence of 
a court-martial, ſhall ſuffer DEA | 


a me- 


wks es — — __ —_ * G Au — „* 


2 © „ . „ ww, A «a 


— 
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a memorial to his Majeſty, in which after ſetting 


forth the proceedings and ſentence of the ſaid 
court upon Admiral Byng, and the repreſentation 
of the ſaid court, and the petitions of George, 
Viſcount Torrington, Nephew to the unhappy 
admiral, for his Majeſty's mercy, ſay, That af. 
ter their moſt ferious and deliberate conſideration 
of the proceedings of the court martial, doubts 
had ariſen with regard to the legality of the ſen- 
rence, particularly whether the crime of neg/igence, 


which is not expreſſed in any part of their pro- 


ceedings, can, in this cafe, be ſupplied by impli- 
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to his Ma- 
jeſty for 


the opini- 
on of the 
twelve 


Judges. 


cation, and that they found themſelves obliged 


to beſeech his Majeſty that the opinion of the 


twelve judges might be taken, whether the ſaid 


ſentence was legal. 

His Majeſty not nels ſin the ſentence to 
the twelve judges, to conſider thereof, as requeſt- 
ed; which was pronounced by them to be a legal 
ſentence; but after a warrant had been ſigned by 


the lords of the admiralty, for carrying the ſen- 


tence paſſed upon Admiral Byng into execution, 
certain, members of the court martial having ex- 
preſſed their ſcruples, alledging that they had 
ſomething to diſcloſe relative to the ſaid ſentence, 


which greatly affected their own conſciences, and 


which it was neceſſary, ſhould be diſcloſed in or- 
der to do juſtice to the ſaid Admiral John Byng; 
and one of them applying to the houſe of com- 
mons, praying to be releaſed, by act of par- 


liament, from that part of the oath of ſecreſy, 
rela» 


G g 4 


The ſen- 
tence re- 
ferred by 
the King 
to the 
judges. 
lared - 


to be le- 


I. 
OY 
on ſuſpen- 
ed at the 
requeſt of 
ſeveral 
members 


of the 


court- 
martial. 
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relative to the ſubject in queſtion; his Majeſty, 
agreeable to his uſual tenderneſs for the lives of 
his ſubjects, conſented to the ſaid act, and reſpited 


his execution till the bill had paſſed the houſe of 


commons, and the parties had paſſed a ſeparate ex- 


Bill to ab- 
ſolve 
thoſe 
members 
from the 
oath of ſe- 
creſy. 


amination upon oath in the houſe of lords, to find 
out what ground. there was for that application. 
The bill for this purpoſe paſſed the houſe of 
commons with great rapidity ; but in the houſe 
of lords, at the ſecond reading, each member of the 
ſaid court · martial being called ſeparately, was aſked 
in ſubſtance as follows: Whether he knew any 
<* matter. that paſſed, previous to the ſentence 
** pronounced on Admiral Byng, which might 
s ſhew that ſentence to have been unjuſt; or to 
have been given through any undue practice or 


motive; and was deſirous that the bill then un- 


« der the conſideration of the. houſe, for diſ- 


— 


a 4% «1 A. B. do fwear, That I will July adminifier :uftice | 
6 according to the articles And orders eſtabliſhed by an act, 


'< paſſed in the twenty-ſecond year of the reign of his Majeſty 


King George the Second, for amending, explaining, an 


reducing into one act of parliament, the laws relating to 
| the government of bis Majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, and forces 


„ by ſea, without pattiality, favour, | of affection; and if 
any caſe ſhall ariſe, which is not particularly mentioned in 
the ſaid articles and orders, I will duly adminiſter juſtice 
« gccording to my conſcience, the beſt of my underſtanding, 
and the cuſtom of the navy in the like caſes; and I do 


further ſwear, That I will not, upon any account, at any 
„time whatſoever, diſcloſe or diſcover the vote or opinion of 


any particular member of this court-martial, unleſs there- 
6+ unto — by act of parliament.” 


cc penſing 


Tus LATE WAR 42 
« penſing with the oath of ſecreſy, ſhould paſs A 
« into a law; and whether he was of opinion, 
<« he had any particulars to reveal, relative to the 
« caſe of, and the ſentence paſſed upon Admiral 
% Byng, which he judged neceſſary for his Ma- 
« jeſty's information, and which he thought likely 
<& to incline his Majeſty to mercy ?” but they 
ſeparately anſwering thoſe queſtions in the ne- 
gative; the ſaid bill was rejected; and the cri- Rey 
minal was gras apron on the 14th of > — 
M,a⸗rch cut 
* Paring theſe Reel to ſave the Admiral's life, che 
public were preſented with the two following letters, one from 
the Marſhal de Richlieu,to the celebrated N. de Voltaire, 
written originally in French ; the other written in Engliſh by 


M. Voltaire to Mr. Byng, under ſentence of death for that very 
conduct which extorted, the praiſe of a generous n. 


3 


Clux delices pres de G 


8 1 R, 


Though I am almoſt unknown to you, I think tis my duty 
to ſend you the copy of the letter which I have juſt received 
from the Marſhal Duke de Richlieu : Honnur, humanity, and 
equity order me to convey it to your hands. This noble and 
unexpected teſtimony, from one of the moſt candid as well as 
the moſt generous of my countrymen makes me preſume your 
Judges will do you the ſame juſtice, 

I am with reſpect, Sir, &c 
To the Hon J. Byng,/Eſg ' © "Vourane. 


SIR, 


I am very ſenfibly concerned for Admiral Byng ; I do aſſure 
you whatever I have ſeen or heard of him does him - honour. 
After having done all that man could reaſonably expect from 
him he ought not to be cenſured for ſuffering a defeat. When 
two commanders contend for victory, though both are equally 

| men 
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March 1757, on board his Majeſty ſhip Monarque 


in Portſmouth harbour, for the ſake of juſtice, and 


of example to the diſciplining of the navy, and for 
the ſafety and honour of the nation, as his Ma- 
jeſty's meſſage to both houſes of Paaiament on the 
26th of February did fignify. | 
A few minutes before he was callkd-oivh of the- 


cabin to die, the Admiral addreſſed himſelf to the 


| Marſhal as follows : Sir, theſe are my thoughts 
on this occaſion: I ſhall give them to you, that 


you may authenticate them, and prevent any 
thing ſpurious being publiſhed, that might tend 


<« to defame me. ee ROE ere 
r 


men of honour; yet one muſt neceſſarily be worſted ; and 
there is nothing againſt Mr. Byng but his being worſted ; for 
his whole conduct was that of an able ſeaman, and is juſtly 
worthy of admiration. The ſtrength of the two fleets was at 
lnaſ equal; the Engliſh had thirteen ſhips and we twelve much 


Getter equipped and much cleaner. Fortune that preſides over all 


battles and eſpecially thoſe that are fought at ſea, was 
more favourable to us than to aur adverſaries, by ſending our 
balls into their ſhips with greater execution. I am perſuaded, 


and it is the generally received opinion, that if the Engliſh had 


obſtinately continued the engagement, their whole fleet would 


have been deſtroyed. 
In ſhort there can be no higher act of injuſtice than what is 


now attempted againſt Admiral Byng, and all men of honour, 
and all gentlemen of the army, are e e intereſted 


in the event. 
2 ELIEVU. 


1 mn this original letter from Marſhal D. de Richeliev, 
the iſt of January 17 57 in witneſs of which I have ſigned my 


name, VoLTAIRE, 


The 
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The paper was wrote in his ap nes and ADs 
contained as follows: a GON RAN 


On board his Majeſty $ ſhip 1 in Pertt- Ha 


mouth harbour, Mareen 4s 1557. 5 words Ge | 
+18 ** the Mar- 
1 Few moments will. now 8 me from hal in 


the virulent perſecutions, and fruſtrate the Writing. 

“further malice of my enemies; — nor need L 

*< envy them a life, ſubject to the ſenſations my in- 

“ juries and the injuſtice, done me muſt, create. 

«  Perſuaded I am, juſtice will be done to my 
reputation Wet manner and cauſe 

* of railing and keeping up the popular clamque 

* and prejudice againſt me, will be ſeen through. 

l ſhall, be confidered (as I now perceive | 
e myſelf) a victim, deſtined to divert the in- 
e dignation and reſentment of an injured and de- 
*-Juded people, from the proper objects. My 
enemies themſelves muſt now think me inno- 
cent. Happy for me at this laſt moment, that 
* I know my own innocence ; and am conſcious, 
e that.no part of my country's. misfortunes can 
be owing to me.—T heartily wiſh the ſhedding 
* of my blood may contribute to the happineſs and 
<& ſervice of my country but cannot reſign my 
* juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of my duty, 
* according to the beſt of my judgment, and the 
* utmoſt exertion of my ability, for his Majeſty's 
<« honour and my country's ſervice. I am ſorry 
* that my endeavours were not attended with 
more ſucceſs, and that the armament under my 
cc com- 
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A.D. „command proved too weak to ſucceed in an 
756  « expedition of ſuch moment, —Truth has pre- 
s yailed over calumny and faſſbood, and juſtice has 
«wiped off the ignominious ſtain” of my ſuppoſed 
want of perſonal courage,” or diſaffection - my 
heart acquits me of theſe crimes,—but who 
can be prefumprioully ſure of his own judg- 
* ment ? If my crime is an error in Jud ment or 
« Ziffering in opinion from my judges; and if yet, 
the error of judgment ſhould be of their ide, 
«God forgive them, as 1 do; and may the 
c diftreſs of their mini , #hd tntafineſs of their con- 
« ſciences, "whith in juſtice to me they have repre- 
© ſented, be relieved, und ſubſide, as my reſent- 
ment has done. —The ſupreme Judge ſees all 
hearts and motives,” and to him 1 ſabmit the 
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Rees ended the enquiry ry into the J condu 7 of 
$i Fowke and A miral Byng, with the lin- 
puniſhment of the Governor of Gibraltar 
= To, diſmiſſed his Majeſty's ſervice, for not not 
lying with e or 5 he could, 
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ren LATE WAX. 
veral e protracted nine months, or there- 
abouts, to prevent any unneceſſary digreſſions: 
and we have been more particular in this narrative, 
becauſe, on the part of the commander in Chief, x 
in this expedition to defend or reheve Minorca, it 


exhibits the beſt view of the cauſes of its loſs 
which he attributes, primarily, to the neglect of 


the miniſtry, to the weakneſs of his ſquadron, 


and to a want of land- -foxces ſufficient to raiſe the 


— and on the. part of the miniſtry, it ſhews 


how far the influence of a court intereſt is able to 


ſereen men in power from the reſentment of the 


nation; and how far they are able to expiate their 
own guilt with, the, blood of that ſervant, , who. 
dares to complain of their miſconduct. But more 


Ks becauſe this act of juſtice upon a perſon 
a 


noble extraction; and this example, the diſ- 


ciplining of the navy in the perſon of an admiral, 
the ſon of an admiral enobled for his ſervices, 
contributed grea Tt, to convince the people that 
his Majeſty woul 
degree ſoever, if found deßckent in his duty; that 
he 20000 do all, in his power, for the ſafety and 
honour of his people! and that he was determined 


to maintain diſcipline, as well as to puniſh cow- 


CCA * 


time his Majeſty, by warrant dated November 


22d, appointed Sir John Ligonier, General Huſke 


and General Cholmondeley, to enquire why Ma- 


jor General Stuart, and the Colonels Cornwallis, 
and the Earl of Effingham, did not Join their re- 


ſpective commands in the iſland of Minorca? and 


ſpare nobody, of what rank or 
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Whether 
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whether they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 


1755: throw themielves into Fort St. Philips? and why, 


© being only paſſengers, they afſiſtech at the ſea- 
c ebuncil of war; Which adviſed Mr. Byng to re- 
turn immediately to Gibraltar? To which they 
pleaded, That it was not in their power to be at 
Minorca before Mr. Byng's fleet; that they were 
ready and willing to join their commands, but 
Hud no means to land them at Fort St. Philip 
and that they aſſiſted at the council of war by or- 


der of the admiral,” under whoſe command they 
thought themſelves to be; and that they thought 
it their duty to co-operate with the ſea- Officers, 


to the utmoſt of their power, for the advancement 


Acquitted of his'Majefty's ſervice. Upon which the Board 


Parlia- 
mentary 
enquiry 
into the 
Joſs of 
Minorca. 


ſubmitted to his Majeſty, That in their moſt 


humble opinion; the conduct of theſe three officers 


was clear from any ſuſpicion of diſobedience to 
orders, of neglect of duty. 

When the parliament met, one of their proceed- - 
ings was to enquire into the cauſes of theloſsof Mi- 
norea, and they addreſſed his Majeſty for all papers 
that might explain that intricate affair. To which 
his Majeſty condeſcended. But they whoſe ſafety 
depended upon intricacy,confuſion anda majority, 


ſio managed, that this enquiry was committed to 


the whole Houſe, and the papers were ſwelled into 


ſuch a prepoſterous number, that it required more 
time to digeſt them, than a whole ſeſſton of par- 


liament Woulg allow. However, though this 


© The moſt material facts in thoſe papers are to be ſound in 
Page 234 to 254. 


aN 
method of enquiry may be ſaid to deliver ſome 
people from the loud accuſations of the people, 
under the protection of a parliamentary approba- 
tion of their conduct, which on this occaſion de- 
clared that the miniſtry had done all in their 
power both by ſea and land to faye Minorca : yet 
it muſt be allowed, that it was this countenance 
and diſpoſition of the King to, gratify his faithful 
ſubjects with all the lights he could help them to, 
and to inflict exemplary - puniſhment on dilin- 
quents, without diſtinction, that diſcouraged . 
terrified ſuch, as knew themſelves to be obnoxious 
and guilty, and brought about that grand change 
both of men and meaſures, which delivered the 


nation from a timorous and inactive miniſtry; and 


revived that courage and conduct, for which our 

itors had been univerſally eſteemed, and 
without which not only Minorca, but our colonies, 
our allies, and theſe kingdoms, muſt have fallen 
a prey to an enemy, whoſe courage was founded 
upon our timidity, and whoſe ſucceſs was owing 
to our negligence; as will more fully appear from 
a due attention to the facts in the ſequel of this 


hiſtory, compared with thoſe already 3 in 


this book. 
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8 42 e in the 00 Indies and North | 
America. Our operations by ſea and land. The- 
German war, ' wherein the Auſtrians, Ruſſians, 
French, Swedts,. Saxons, and Imperialiſts were 
confederatè againſt the King of Pruſſia - And the 
French invaſion of-: Heſſe Caſſel and the Electoral 
-  dominions of his Britannic Majeſty : to "ws . 


pris CIO 1757» 


HE \ vaice of the 3 having prevailed 
with the Sovereign to reſolve upon yigorous 
meaſures ; and his Majeſty provoked to declare 
war againſt the French, by an actual invaſion of 
his dominions, and with threats to pour a nu- 
merous army into Great Britain; they omitted 


nothing that might convince him of their willing» 


neſs to ſupport him in ſo juſt and neceſſary a war. 
ment, the national generoſity diſcovered itſelf in 
many 
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many laudable aſſociations for the public good. 
The landholders and corporations, thinking that 
their property and rights were at ſtake, not only 
ſubmitted with pleaſure to the reſolutions of their 
tepreſentatives; but raiſed great numbers of men, 
for the ſervice of their country, by voluntary con- 
tributions and large premiums. Nay, ſome mer - 
chants of London, convinced by the difficulties 
the ſtare met with in manning the navy, upon 
ſuch an emergency, that there was a neceſſity to 
train up à young nurſery, from whence the go- 
vernment might always draw an immediate ſupply 
bn any occaſion, joined heartily in that extenſive 
and moſt commendable plan, called the Marine So- 
tiety; and by their exemplary ſubſcriptions en- 
gaged ſuch a fund, as, during the coutſe of the 
war, eqdipped for the ſea ſervice on board his 
Majeſty's ſhips many thouſand orphans, friend- 
leſs and forlorn boys; who were thereby reſcued: 
from miſery, arid made uſeful members of the 
tonimonwealth % _ 


Tube 


N 
wy 


a member to the 


tn 7" to make an accbuñt of the views of this focier 
generally underſtood, it is neceſſary to premiſe that the ok. 
ficers of every ſhip of war, which carries 60 guns and 400 
men, have a right to carry 30 ſervants, and to receive theit 


wages, which wages are conſidered as part of the oflicer's.. 


N Tbecs ſeressts are generilly boys between thirteed Fears. 


\ 


of age and eighteen; for when they art at or near their full 
growth, as they can then rank as ſeamen, and receive paꝶ in 


Vo I. I. 
10 
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that 


\ 
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A. PD. : The firſt object of the court, after the loſs of 
F 5 Minorca, (which the miniſtry could not but be 
I | 
| a —o_ | 8 fenſible, 
e that claſs, it is not to be ſuppoſed they will be content to en- 
ter on board as an officer's ſervant, for fifty ſhillings a year, 
which is their ſtated wages. 
The government therefore has allowed this number of boys 
"Be to officers, not only becauſe they are neceſſary in the ſhip ; 
2 | but becauſe. by this means every ſhip becomes a nurſery of 
young ſeamen, who acquire {kill and ſtrength together, and 
are not only able, but expert ſailors before they are one and 
twenty years of age. 
_ Theſe ſervanss, however, it has been found very difficult 
to procure ;. the poor vagrants who are covered with filth 
and rags, and ſubſiſt either by begging or by pilfering, had 
no immediate inducement, wretched as they were, to enter 
on board a ſhip,, where they muſt at once renounce their 
lounging and idleneſs for conſtant activity and labour; and 
if they had atany time a tranſient wiſh for ſuch a change of 
fituation, they did not know how to apply to bring it about : 
the officers, who wanted them, had neithertime nor opportu- 
nity to ſearch and ſollicit them, and the gentlemen who reſide 
in the country, though they might be inclined. to render the 
children of the poor thus ſerviceable to their country, there 
deing no eſtabliſhment to which they could apply, had no 
means of putting their intention into practice: 
But beſides that it is defirable for every ſhip to have its eom- 
pliment of boys, it is defirable, in a time of war, that not 
more than one third of the number-ſhould be leſs than fix- 
teen or ſeventeen ; becauſe it would be too long before thoſe, 
that are younger, can be rated as ſeamen-: nor can they create 
2 quick ſucceſſion of youth into the ſervice of officers, as a 
ſtate of qualification. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the youth 
that are procured, loſe ſeveral advantages by the difficulty of 
* procuring others: for an officer, when he loſes a ſervant, 
loſes his wages, and he will naturally be unwilling his ſer- 
vant ſhould be ratcd as a ſeaman, when be knows not how 
to get another, 2 Th 
e 


% 
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ſenſible, had fallen to the French arms, throu gh A D. 


their negle& of that iſland, occaſioned by too 


much attention paid to _ F rencht: threats to in- 


Tha view of this ſociety, Aae 3 is to encourage the 
induſtrious poor to ſend their children to ſea, and invite the 
vagabond and pilferer, not only boys and lads, but men, to 
become uſeful to the ſtate by tlie following advantages. 

1. They ſhall be received immediately upon application, 
and taken care of in a proper place, where they will be ac= 
commodated with fire and beds, and three meals a day, of 
good bread and broth, and roots, and meat, till they are ſent 
on board. 

2. If any that oe aue diſtempered, they are in 
put under proper methods of cure, and when they are ſent 
on board, they ate compleatly fitted out with cloathing and 
bedding. 

Thus are men and boys ſtripped of their rags, cured of 
their diſtempers, and ſent clean and well cloathed, with as 
good bedding and accommodations. as any common ſeaman 
on board. As to the lads, if they are ſixteen or ſeventeen, 
they are very ſoon qualified to receive wages as ſeamen ; and 


as to the men; the diſtinction between landmen and em 


dn board, which uſed to create animoſity; and ſubject the land- 
men to ſome hatdſhips, is loſt, as they are no longer known 
by their apparel, | 

| Theſe accommodations, beſides that they are an immediate 
inducement to lads and men to enter, are ſo neceſſary to 
health and life, that for want of them many have miſerably 
periſhed; who might otherwiſe have been of fingular ſervice 


to their country. 
The advantages are not leſs to the community than to the 


individual ; for it procures a ſpeedy ſupply of ſtout mariners 


in the room of thoſe, who, in the proſecution of a war, muſt ' 


neceſſarily be cut off, at the ſame time that thoſe evils are 
prevented, which the idle and diſſolute poor of the riſing ge- 
netation would produce, if they had continued at home. 
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A. P. vadetheſe kingdoms) was the defence and fecurity: 
1756. of our colonies and territories in North America. 
From which object it was very evident the French 
intended to draw the Britiſh councils, by attempt- 
Ing to carry the feat of war into the Mediterra- 
Why Mi- nean. For, there was nothing in the conqueſt of 
norca was Minorea of that ſingular importance to the French, 
garded, as to prefer it to the ſupport of their American 
ſchemes ; except we look upon it, as we ought to 
do, to be a feint to keep England employed in a 
conteſt for that iſland in the Mediterranean, while 
their marine from Breſt, &c. might be at liberty 
to recruit and ſupport their forces, and encroach- 
ments in America, _ 

Therefore Minorca was ſuffered to remain un- 
der the dominion of Fi rance, till a more proper 
time ſhould favour our arms to retake it, or it 

ſhould be reſtored at a peace. 
Meaſures His Majeſty had promiſed to prefer the ſecurity . 
pos b of his American ſubjects, and the chaſtiſement of 
America. the French uſurpations and hoſtilities in North 
America, to all other conſiderations, . For this 
purpoſe, it was thought neceſſary, not only to ſend 
more troops, but to have the army, on that con- 
nent, better officered. We have ſeen that Lord 
e Loudon was appointed commander in chief, with. 
2 powers, that were ſuppoſed ſufficient to remove 
commane all the delays, and the cauſes of their obſtructions, 
— which had defeated moſt of the former opera- 
tions, and ſalutary meaſures, propoſed for their 
common defence: and General Abercrombie was 
ſent 
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ſent before with two regiments, and with orders 
to ſuperſede General Shirley. 4 


Every one wiſhed for, and turned their thoughts 


towards an American war; and looked upon theſe 
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meaſures to preſage a vigorous effort to drive the 


French out of their uſurpations, and to avenge 
the inhuman practices of their Indian allies. But, 
as if procraſtination had been the favourite mea- 
ſure of that adminiſtration, his Majeſty's good 
intentions, and the people's expectations, were 
once more diſappointed, by a detention of the 
Earl of Loudon, who was charged with the chief 
direction of the operations and plans in North 


America; but ordered to wait for certain foreign 


Obſtruc- 
tions and 
_ in 
the North 
American 
meaſures , 


officers of experience, invited from Germany, to 


command in a royal American regiment, conſiſt. 
ing of four battalions, to be raiſed in Virginia; 
and of which the Earl was to be the Colonel. So 
that notwithſtanding the preparations made by the 
| provincials under General Shirley, to open the 
campaign early in the year, they were obliged to 
halt at Albany, for the arrival of a commander 
in chief, and of the regular forces from Eng- 
land, till the latter end of June, when General 
Abercrombie arrived there, and took the com- 
mand of the two regiments led off by Dunbar, 
after the defeat of Braddock, two battalions raiſed 
in America, two regiments brought with him, 
from England; four old independent companies 
belonging to New York, a New Jerſey regiment, 

f In March 1756. It was the latter end of May before 
the Earl of Loudon failed. 
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four companies levied in North Carolina, and 
a body of provincials | ſent from New England 
only. 

It had been reſolyed * in the council of war held 
laſt year, at Albany, by Mr. Shirley, &c. to 
endeavour to cut off the French communication, 
between Canada and Louiſiana, by the reducing 
of fort Niagara, ſituate between the lakes Onta- 
rio and Erie; which alſo would have obliged their 
new forts on the Ohio, to ſubmit to the Britiſh 
arms without much bloodſhed : to coyer the 


borders of New Vork, and ſecure the navigation 
of Lake Champlain, by the conqueſt of Ticonde- 


roga and Crown Point : to beliege Fort du Queſne 
on the Ohio; and, while theſe ſeveral and diſtant 
ſervices were carrying into execution, to alarm the 
capital of Canada by a body of troops anche 
up the river Kennebeckꝰ. 

But Abercrombie, though approving of the 


plan, thought it, by far, too extenſiye for the 


forces, under his preſent command, to be carried 
effectually i into execution. Beſides, the ſeaſon was 


too far advanced, to promiſe ſucceſs. He there- 


fore waited the arrival of Lord Loudon, and by 


that determination another year was loſt ; the 


provinces left ex poſed to the inyaſions and barba- 


8 See page 166. 

> The troops deſtiped for the campaign on Lake Oprario, 
were intended to march for Oſwego, thence to be cari ĩed over 
in 200 whale boats, built long, round and light, laſt winter 
at Schenectady,e on Mohawks river, and already brought into 


the lake. 
ities 
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rities of the enemy; and the French at liberty 
to ſtrengthen their poſts, and to diſtreſs the Britiſn 
ſettlements with impunity. 
During this ſtate of inactivity, and of depend- 
ance upon reinforcements from their mother coun- 
try, the army received the diſagreeable news of 


the enemy's entering the country of the Five Na- Opera 


tions, our ancient allies; where they reduced a 
(mall fort, garriſoned by 25 Engliſh, whom they 


put to the ſword, and butchered in a moſt barba- 


rous manner. 25 
The French improved the opportunity: they 
formed a camp at Ticonderoga of 330 tents, and 


70 log houſes, with 3000 troops at that place and 


Crown Point, and daily increafed their numbers. 
But the defence of this fort was not their only 
object; and as they were perfectly informed of 
the orders for the Engliſh army not to-undertake 
any expedition, till the arrival of Lord Loudon; 
and that his lordſhip could not land in North 
America, before the time would be elapſed, either 
to attack Crown Point, or to prevent Oſwego 
falling into their hands ; the enemy reſolved upon 
the ſiege of Oſwego: and in order to facilitate 
their operations againſt that fort, ambuſcades were 


formed to harraſs and intercept any reinforcement, 


or convoy of proviſions, &c. which might be ſent 
to Oſwego, from Albany, or from Schenectady. 


l Who received a reinforcement of about 3000 men, un- 
der the command of M. Montcalm, from Europe, under a 
ſtrong convoy of men of war. 


H h 4 How- 
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However, a conſiderable convoy of proviſions: 
and ſtores were conducted thither very ſafely by 
Colonel Bradſtreet, before the ambuſcade was 
laid. But in his return down the river Onondaga, 
and ſtemming the ſtream with his battoes, formed 
in three diviſions, he was ſaluted * by a party of 


Indians, ſecreted amongſt the buſhes and trees, on 


the north ſhore, with the war-hoop ang a genera] 
diſcharge of muſquetry : which killed about 70 
of the battoe men. Colonel Bradſtreet landed his 
men immediately on the oppoſite bank, and took 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland ', where he with fix 


men only drove off 40 of the enemy who forded 


the river to attack them. Then quitting theiſland, 
and collecting his whole ſtrength of about 200 
men, he marched to meet another party of French 
and Indians, who had forged the river a mile high- 
er; whom he, with only 40 men, fell upon, ſword 


in band, i in a large ſwamp, and cut moſt of them - 


Loſsof the 


enemy. 


in pieces ox drowned them: then he boldly march- 
ed up and attacked the main body of the enemy, 
conſiſting of 660 men, which had paſſed at another 
ford, and entirely routed them alſo. This action 
laſted upwards of three hours. Our chief loſs way 


amongſt the battoe men, by the firſt fire from the 


buſhes : bur the enemy had about 200 killed and 


o taken priſoners z and had not the reſt been fa- 


voured in their flight by a heavy rain, and the 
ſwelling of the waters, which put an end to Brad- 
ſtreet's purſuit, it is very probable, that the whole 


July 3, 1756. bs About nine miles from Oſwego. 
5h detach- 
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detachment, conſiſting of 700 French and Cana» - 


dians chiefly, would have been entirely cut off: 
for, Colonel Bradſtreet was joined the ſame night 


by Captain Patten and his grenadiers, marching \ 


from Oneida to Oſwego, and next morning by 
200 men detached to his aſſiſtance from Oſwego. 
So that theſe parties ſeparated. Bradſtreet made 
the beſt of his way to Schenectady: and the 
others marched together for Oſwego. - 


By the priſoners brought in by Colonel Brad- T 
ſtreet, General Abercrombie was informed that 


Oſwego was the immediate object of the French 
arms, and that its ſie ge was determined upon by 
a large body of Europeans, en on the caſt- 
ern ſhore of Lake Ontario. 


The importance of this place, to interrupt the 


commerce, as well as the motions of the enemy 
and its being the only place to build veſſels, for 
the navigation,upon that lake or inland-ſea; and to 
ſecure an intereſt with the Indians, that had not 
declared againſt us; determined General Aber- 


crombie to detach a regiment of regulars, under 
the command of Major General Webb, to its re- 


lief. Bur, notwithſtanding the advantage, which 
the loſs of Oſwego would give the enemy in all 
their future operations, and meaſures z and alrho? 


the Engliſh army at Albany could 'muſter 2600 0 


regulars, and 7000 provincials, or thereabout, 
under the command of- General Winſlow ®, be- 


ſides a conſiderable number of battoe men; [their | 


At Fort William Henry, 


march 
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march was ſtopped by the arrival of Lord Lou- 


don, while the neceſſaries were providing for their 
ſubſiſtence on the road. For, his lordſhip, how 
much ſoever inclined to forward General Aber- 
crombie's orders for the relief of Oſwego, was ſo 
peremptorily and obſtinately oppoſed, in thac 
meaſure, by New England, New York and the 
adjacent provinces, which inſiſted upon the reduc. 
tion of Crown Point previous to all other opera- 


tions, that, although they were at. laſt pre- 


vailed with to conſent to the march of Major 
General Webb, with the regiment firſt ordered 
by General Abercrombie, it was the 12th day of 


| Auguſt, before this ſupply could ſet out from Al- 


bany, and indulged the enemy with ſuch an unac- 


- countable: opportunity to complete their plan 


againſt Oſwego, that, by the time Major General 
Webb could reach the Carrying Place, between 
the Mohawk's river and Wood's Creek, he met 
wich the diſagrecable news, that the French were 
maſters of Oſwego, and had mage the garriſon, 
and 300 workmen and ſailors, employed to defend 
the paſſes between the fort and Burner s held, 
priſoners of war. 

By this misfortune the nation loſt the two forts 
Ontario and Oſwego": forts, that had been run up 
in a hurry, unfiniſhed, and untenable againſt a re- 


- gulat force. The Marquis de Montcalm, an 


enterprizing officer, and ſucceſſor to Mr. Dieſkau, 
was chaged with this expedition, having under 


= See page 164 and 165, | bi 
6 | C 15 
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his command 1300 regulars, 1700 Canadians, and 
a conſiderable number of Indians. His firſt care 
was to prevent ſuccours and intelligence between 


Oſwego and Albany; which he effected by poſt · 


ing a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road by 
land, and by blocking up Oſwego by water with 
two large armed veſſels. This done, he, without 
oppoſition, or danger of being diſturbed, tranſ- 
ported ' his ſtores and artillery over the lake to 
the Bay of Nixouri, appointed the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous for this expedition. 

Having proceeded with all the caution in his 
power to prevent a ſurprize: and, in caſe of a 
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miſcarriage, to ſecure a ſafe retreat, he made the French, 


neceſſary diſpoſitions for the ſiege, and opened 


ort On- 


the'trenches before Fort Ontario, with about 3000 io. 


men, and 32 pieces of cannon, from 10 to 18 
pounders, beſides ſeveral large braſs mortars and 
hoyets (part of the artillery which had been taken 
from General Braddock) about midnight, on the 


12thof Auguſt, at the diſtance of go toiſes (or fa- 


thoms, of ſix feet each) from the foſſe of Fort 
Ontario, and like unto a parallel of about 100 
toiſes in front, and in ground vaſtly embarraſſed 
with trunks of trees, and ſuch like obſtructions. 
The parallel was finiſhed at fave in the morning, 
when the workmen began to erect the batteries in 
the midſt of a hot fire, kept up by the garriſon 
very briſkly from day break to ſix o'clock at night, 


and killed their chief engineer in the trenches. | 


* From Fort Frontenac, where he had arrivgd on the 29th 
of por: 


But. 
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A. D But, as Colonel Mercer apprehended, that the 
1756. fort was not tenable againſt ſuch a ſuperior force, 
and ſeveral pieces of heavy cannon mounted on a 
battery at no more than 60 yards from it; he, 
about three in the afternoon, having received an 
account from the commandant, of his bad ſitua- 
tion, ordered him to fire away all his ſhells and 
ammunition, to ſpike up the cannon, and to make 
the beſt retreat he could to Oſwego. Which was 
punctually executed by deſtroying the cannon, am- 
munition and proviſions, and paſſing the river ſo 
as to join the troops on che weljern ſhore, without 
the loſs of a man. 
The French general, ee of this deſerti- 
80 on of Fort Ontario, immediately took poſſeſſion 
thereof, and ordered the communication of the 
parallel to be continued to the bank of the river; 
where, early in the ſame night, he began a grand 
battery formed in ſuch a manner, that it could 
not only batter Fort Oſwego, diſtant about two 
miles Engliſh, and ſecure the way from thence to 
Fort George, ſituate on a hill, about four miles 
and a half up the river, but annoy the 1 Be 
ments of Oſwego. 

Behavi- - On the part of the Engliſh, the en to Hh | 
. number of 270, or thereabout, which had re- 
treated from Fort Ontario, were ordered to join 
Colonel Schuyler immediately, who was charged 
with the defence of the fort on the hill to the weſt- 
ward of the Old Fort, under the direction of Mr. 
Mackeller the engineer. But the advantages, 
propoſed by a communication between theſe two 
05 forts, 
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forts, were ſoon fruftrited : not ſo much by the 
fire from the enemy acroſs the river, who at that 
diſtance could never have pretended to batter in 
breach, and to have reduced Oſwego to the ne- 
ceſſity of furrendering ; but from a bold action of 


a body of 2500 Canadians and favages, who. 
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ſwam over the river in the night between the 13th 


and 14th, and cut off the communication between 


the two forts. 

At the ſame time the enemy were very buſy in 
bringing up their cannon; and raiſing a battery 
of ten cannon, 12 pounders, on the eaſt ſide of 


the river, againſt the Old Fort: though there was 


kept up a conſtant fire of cannon and ſhells, from 


1 the Old Fort and works about it. 
On the 14th day, General Mercer, informed 


that a large party of the enemy had croſſed the 
river, to fall upon him on the weſt fide, ordered 
Colonel Schuyler to march againſt them with 500 
men. But this order was annulled by a cannon 
ball, which, a few minutes after, killed Colonel 
Mercer. 45 

Colonel Littlebales, who ſucceeded Mercer i in 
the chief command, being better informed of the 
numbers of the enemy that had croſſed the river, 
that they were 2500 men; countermanded the de- 
tachment under Colonel Schuyler; and obſerving 
that the enemy had, with great celerity, raiſed a 


battery of nine guns, and another of mortars 


Colonel 
Mercer 
killed, 


Councitef 
war called 


ready to play: that there were 2500 irregulars and 


Indians on the back of his garriſon, ready to ſtorm 
them, on that ſide, and 2000 regulars ready to 
land 
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land in front, under the fre of their camon; and 
that all the places of defence, under his command; 
were either enfiladed or ruined by the conſtant 
fire of the enemy; he called a council of war; 
who, after taking the opinion of the engineers, 


were unanimouſly of opinion, that the works were 


no longer tenable ; and that it was by no means 
prudent do riſk a hem with ſach unequal num- 
bers. 

A capitulation was accordingly tefolved upon; 
a white flag was hung out, and the chamade was 
beat, and the firing ceaſed on both ſides; though 


not without great reluctance of the foldiery, who 


for ſome time kept and uſed their arms, declaiing 


their reſolution rather to die, than yield and ſur- 


fender to the French. But the officers; though 
they had behaved like men determined to diſpute 
their poſt and liberty to the laſt extremity; yet, to 
prevent a mutiny, and any mi carriage that might 
happen by the bad uſe the enemy could make of 
the interval of this ceflation of arms, two of them 
are {aid to have been inconſiderately ſent out to 


the French general, not with the conditions 4 


brave garriſon has a right to demand, and ſel- 
dom fail of gaining by a proper countenance in 
their diſtrefled circumſtances ; but, - but to know 
the terms he was willing to grant :. and the ene- 
my were permitted openly to bring up more 


cannon; to advance the main body of their troops 


within muſket ſhot of the garriſon; and, to pre- 


pare every thing for a ſtorm, while the treaty for 


a ſurrender was carried on. The Marquis of 
33 Montcalm 


mr LATE WAR. 

| Montcalm, informed by theſe officers of the diffi- 
culty, with which the garriſon were brought to 
ſubmit to a capitulation, anſwered, That the 
Engliſh were an enemy he eſteemed z- that none 


but a brave nation, would have thought of de · 


fending ſo weak a place ſo long againſt ſuch a 
ſtrong train of artillery and ſuperior numbers; 
that they might expect whatever terms were con- 
ſiſtent with the ſervice of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty. But tied them down to the following pro- 
poſals, viz. 

The Marquis of Moatcalas, Army and Field 
« Marſhal, commander in chief of his moſt 
*« Chriſtian Majeſty's troops, is ready to receive 
(a capitulation) upon honourable conditions, 


* ſurrendering to him all the forts: he requires 


« them to be priſoners of war: they ſhall be 
% ſhewn all the regard the politeſt of nations 
* can ſhew : I ſend an Aid de Camp on my part, 
1 viz. Monſ. de Bougainville, captain of dra- 
c goons; they need only ſend the capitulation to 
be ſigned : I require an anſwer by noon : i Have 
25 Reps Mr. Drake for an hoſtage. 


60 Momre ALM.“ 
Auguſt 14, 1756. 


And accordingly the ibn demand was 
made: 


The 
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The demand made by the commandant of Ofwego fron 


the Marquis of Montcalm, Army and Field May- 


"Fm ee troops in North America. 
AATI CIE I. | 
HE gartiſon ſhall ſurrender priſoners & 
4 war, and ſhall be conducted from thence 
«tg Marth where they ſhall be treated with 


© humanity, and every one fhalt have treatment 


« agreeable to their feſpective ranks » Eccording o 


es the cuſtom of war. 


4 II. Officers, foldiers, aid individuals halt 
ct Have their baggage and cloaths, and they ſhall 
<« be allowed to carry them along with them. 


« HE. They ſhall remain . of war until 


< they are exchanged.” 

To which the Marquis 00 Montealih il 

anſwer as follows: 

te ul Accept of the above articles in the name of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, under the condi- 

<« tion of delivering up faithfully the fortifications, 

c ammunition, magazines, barksand battoes, oY 


e their appurtenances, 2 
« [ give full power to Monſ. de la Pauze, Ma- | 


ce jor-General, to reduce this preſent capitulation 
«* and. to agree upon the manner of becoming 
« maſter of the ſaid fort, of which our troops 


« ſhall take poſſeſſion, and to inſure the n 
: 40 from receiving any inſult. | 


Given at the camp before Oſwego, the 14th 
day (at eleven o'clock-in the morning) of 
* the month of Auguſt, r756. 

— <« MonTcALM.” 


Pal to the. King, commander in chief of bis n 


Tun LATE WAR. 


55 virtue of this capitulation we loft Oſwego; | | 


out — poſt on the Great Lakes ; the garriſon 
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laid don their arms, and ferrendered priſoners of The forts 
war; and the French immediately took poſſeſſion: deſtroyed 


of - Oſwego and Fort St. George, which they en- 
tirely deſtroyed agreeable to their orders, after 
removing the artillery, warlike ſtores and provi- 


75 the 


French. 


ſions 3 with the Joſs of no more than one engineer, Loſsof the 
one Canadian, one ſoldier and one gunner killed, French. 


and twenty ſlightiy wounded, on. the part of the 
enemy. Whereas we loſt Shirley's and Pepperel's 


Of the 


regiments, and part of Schuyler's militia, in all Engliſh, 


1600 men, including 80 officers ; 121 pieces of 
artillery; ( ſeven were. braſs) 55 of which were 
cannon of different bores, and 14 braſs mortars, 
| 23,000 wt. of powder, 8000 wt. lead and ball, 
2950 bullets, 150 bombs of nine inches, and 300 
of ſix inches, 1476 grenades, 730 fuzees for gre- 
padiers, 340 common fuzees; 704 hogſheads of 

Kar a "IF great quantity of pork, . beef and 


5 * mogazine of ſo. great importance, depoſited 
in a place deemed altogether indefenſible and with- 
out the reach. of immediate ſuccour, gave the na- 
tion great room to ſuſpect the i integrity or to im- 
peach the underſtandings of thoſe, who, for the 
ſake of gain, by agencies, and contracts, or through 
Beata of its ſituation and ſtrength, expoſed 

valuable a prize to the firſt invader. 

There were at Oſwego ſeven armed ſhips, viz. 
dne of 18 guns, one of 14, one of 10, one of 
eight guns, arid three others mounted with ſwivels, 


Vor. I. i beſides 
111 | 


* 4, 
- 
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gazine. 
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beſides zoo battoes of different ſizes, whoſe officers 
and crews were included in the capitulation. 

As ſoon as the forts were demoliſhed the French 


conduct of marched with the utmoſt ſpeed, with their pris 
the French ſonersꝰ and booty, to join their army at Ticon- 


Remarks 
on this 


daroga, and to oppoſe che motions of the provin- 


cial army, of about 7000 men, which ought to 
have long before attacked Crown Point ; hut had 


laid idle, under General Winſlow, till reduced by 


ſickneſs and deſertion to 4000, and till the French 
were now in a condition to hold them at defiance. 
The provincials deſerted, becauſe they were diſ- 
heartened by an inactive campaign; and the new- 
raiſed troops contracted many diſorders, for want 


of care and cleanlineſs, But noenemy appearing, 


they proceeded to Montreal, and thence to eder, | 
where the priſoners were immediately embarke: 
and ſent to Portſmouth in a cartel ſhi g. 

Thus within the ſpate of four days, from the 
time the trenches were opened before E ort Onta- 
rio, we have ſeen the loſs; of the only poſt; Great 


- Britain had on the Great Lakes; much in the fame 


way as Mahon was loſt in the Mediterranean; 
though it was of as much or greater importance 


| to maintain this poſt on the continent of North 


America, to overawe the wavering and hoſtile 
Indians, to protect our allies, to coyer gut, fettle: 


ments and to chaſtiſe our enemies; as to prelerye 


» Such as were left alive; for eontrary to the Hic of the 
capitulation, Montcalm not only fuffered _— to be 
ſtrĩpped and many of them to be murdered by My ar : aa 
he delivered twenty of them up to the 1 7 456 3 
by way of atonement for the loſs of their friend Ts 
fallen in bartle, 


Fort 


It DADE WAR 
fort St. Philip's in Eerope. For; thcugh the 
viſt quantity of artillery, ammunition, ſtores, and 


proviſions of all ſorts, and the number of work- 
men employed in building, and of others in the 
navigation upon Lake Ontario, is a cotivincing 


prov that the perfons concerned in the manage 


ment of the A merienn war, were not inſenſible of 
the importance of this poſt; both for defence and 


offetice ; yer nothing can appear more trotorious, 


except ' the proctaſtination of the defence of Mi- 


norea; that this poſt was alſo Toft by delays and 


neglect, and at laſt, by not doing all that was in 
the power of the garriſon to do; as will more fully 
appear from the following review of the ſtate of 
- Oſwegs for ſome tithe before ; when there was the 
_ greateſt reafoh to expect x vifit from the French, 
who made no ſetupfe to call it an eneroachment, 
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or an invaftott upOH the French King's territory; 


made in the time of profound peace; arid it was 


declared that they wotild attack, take and Geftfoy. 


it, as ſoon as opportunity would permit. 8 
ererthelels Oſwegd was ſo neglected that the ; 
French might have executed theif deſign upon it 
in the ſpring of the year 1755, when this fort was 
arriſdded omy By 100 men, under Captain King, 

10 Lors but the Old Fort, mounting eight 


four poundets only, and fo commanded by an emi - 


Hence directly a-crofs a narrow river, whoſe banks 
were covered with a thick wood, that made it ut- 
terly incapable of defence; or to command any 
reſpect upon the Lake. As vis the Caſe on the 


a4 th and 26th of May 1755, when forty-one bat- 


11 2 toes 


How Of- 
wego had 
been neg 
lected. 
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toes, with fifteen men in each, in all 609 men, 
paſſed in ſight, and bid defiance to a fort, which 
they might then have reduced i in a few Benn with 
one ſingle mortar. 

A reſolution was then taken to enlarge che . 
ot rather to erect ſome addititional forts, to build 
veſſels upon the lake, to increaſe the garriſon, and 


to provide every thing neceſſary to annoy an ene- 


my and to render the place tenable. Accordingly 
Captain Bradſtreet was diſpatched with a reinforce- 
ment of two companies, ſome ſwivel guns, and 
the firſt ſet of work men to build veſſels, but theſe. 
men were employed in building ſuch craft, that 
when, ſoon after, eleven more French battoes, with 


troops on board paſſed by Oſwego, and we had a 


greater number of thoſe boats in the harbour, 
they were ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, to the great 
danger and terror of our back ſettlements; our 
battoes not being ſtiff enough for the ſoldiers to 
ſtand to fire off at ſea; ſo tick liſn that the inad - 
vertent motionof one man would overſet them, and 
ſo ſmall, as not able to carry more than ſix men 
each. Yet, if that was the real caſe, no care was 
taken to build their boats upon a more ſerviceable 
plan, againſt any future emergency, and to main- 
tain the dominion of the Lake. But there was 
another moſt unpardonable overſight in thoſe, who 
had the, direction of theſe works. Capacious 
ſtout veſſels require a conſiderable deal of iron- 
work in their compoſition. The managets had 
provided ſmiths enough : but there was no more 


than one pair of bellows. So that the firſt acci- 
| | dent 
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dent, which might unavoidably happen to that ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument, would ſtop 1 the Nen. 5 
of the forge at once. 

The next ſtep, towards ee the age 
force at Oſwego, was a ſchooner of forty feet in the 
keel, with fourteen oars and twelve ſwivel guns, 
lauched on the 28th of July 1755. This was the - 
firſt veſſel of force we ever had on this lake, and, 
with 320 men, was all the ſtrength we had to 
fend this poſt in the beginning of July, that year: 
and the French were expected daily to attack it, 
on the 13th of the ſame month, when General 
Shirley, with all his forces, was 300 miles diſ- 
tant, without making all the expedition, the ſer- 
vice required: for, it was the 8th of Auguſt be- 
fore that General arrived at Oſwego, and the gift 
before the laſt divifion arrived under Colonel Mer- 
cer. Where this army, at that unſeaſonable time 
of the year, ſerved only to eat up the provincial 
ſtores, and brought on ſuch a ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, that they were almoſt famiſhed, and the 
party left to ſecure the important Carrying Place 
at Wood's Creek, were actually obliged to ru! 
it for want of food. on 

About the middle of September four 80 veſ- 
ſels ' were got ready, as per margin; with which 
armed veſſels, and a conſiderable number of thoſe 
battoes, which had been reported unſerviceable, 


8 A decked floop, eight guns four pounders, thirty ſwivels. | 
A decked ſchooner, eight guns four pounders, twenty-eight 
ſwivels. An undecked ſchooner, fourteen fivivels, fourteen 


oars, Dithsz twelve ſwivels, fourteen oars. 
| 113 or 
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or tog ſmall to live, and to diſpute with an ene. 
my upon the lake in the calmeſt weather, Gene- 
ral Shirley prepared to attack Niagara, under 
another moſt unhappy circumſtance, the want of 
proviſions to carry his army in light of the enemy, 


and the impoſſibility of getting any ſupplies within 


300 miles of the place they were going againſt. 
However, the improbability of ſucceeding in an 
expedition, undertaken without victuals, was dil- 
covered time enough to countermand the orders 
to embark ; and a friendly ſtorm, ſays an officer 
then preſent, prevented an embarkation, when a 


|  Rogk of proviſions was got together. ſufficient to 
prevent the men from eating one another, during 
the ürſt twelve days. All thoughts of attacking 


Niagara were laid aſide; the General, indeed, 
made a great ſhew of his intention to maintain 


ps poſt of Oſwego, by the directions given for 


ſtrengthening the old, and for building new. forts; 
but his leaving the place before the additional 


works were completed, and permitting, the veſſels 


belonging to the fort to be unrigged and laid up, 
withgut. having been put to any uſe, while a 
French veſſel was permitted to cruize on the lake, 
and x0, carry ſupplies to Niagara, without inter- 
ruption, and five more as large as cuts, were 


eri 


riſon. at Oſwego increaſed, by . degrees, 
to the number of eleven hundred, without pay, 


and in perpetual terror, on the brink of famine ; 
it gave very little reaſon to believe that his inten- 


5 0s N 163 to 165. 
tiog 
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tion was real, and filled every one with fad appte- 
henſions fur the fate of that important poſt. 

The reafon why the French did nor ſtrike the 
blow, when Ofwego remained in this defenceleſs 
ſtate, was founded upon good policy, and not 
to be aſcribed to any overſight or neglect in their 
commanders. They knew that it would be im- 
poſſible for their arms from Canada to complete 
their grand ſcheme on the Ohio, withour the aid 
of the Indian tribes, or at leaft againſt the united 
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ſtrength of the Indians and Engliſh. © They alſo 


were acquainted with the fentiments, which the 
Indians entertained of the proceedings of the 


Ohio company, and particularly of their objection 


to the erecting fortifications at Oſwego', which 
they made the grounds of their refuſing to join 
him in the pretended expedition againſt Niagara. 
Therefore, they firſt tried to enflame the Indians 
againſt the proceedings of the Engliſh on the lake 
Ontario; caſt upon them the ſole cauſe of the 
miſeries to which their country was expoſed by 
war; conciliated the friendſhip of the moſt con- 


ſiderable tribes, with promiſes to protect them from 


the eneroachments of the Engliſh upon their lands, 
and prevailed with them to aſſiſt in the reduction 
of Oſwego, with a promiſe to raze the forts to the 
ground; and, as ſoon as theſe Indians were, by 
thoſe means, alienated from the Engliſh, and the 
French operations on the Ohio were thought to be 
irreſiſtible, they, as you have read, put their de- 
ſign in execution. 
See page 109 and page 165. 
| 114 General 
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Extraor- 


dinary 
* cauſes 
of delay 
in the 
defence 
of O- 
wego. 
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(\Ganeral Shitley continued inactive from Sep- 
embder, 17580 March 17855 When he reſumed 
the execution of his project againſt Niagara or 
Frontenac, making proper proviſions at a prodi- 
gious expenea : but upon the oriſis for curry ing 
this plan into execution, orders arrived from Eng- 
land to attempt nothing tifl Lord [:oudowſhonld 
arrive, early in the ſpring as it was ſignified by the 
ſame expreſs. But this Lord's departure from 
England was attended with ſuch delays *, that, 
before he reached the army in North America, 
Montcalm had time to arrive from France at Ca- 
nada with goOO men, and to take the field before 
Ys; notwithſtanding the — the river of 


biin HN wet fo owtiwnotoig och ddt 17. 
* Not only the departure of Lord Loudas was protracted to 
an unreaſopable and to an unſeaſonable time, for an American 
campaign ; but the inferior officers of his Lordſhip s regiment, 
together Grew arms, ammunition,” and other military prepara- 
jotscliyyariPoriſinouthy 10 late as the ry zth'of June, waiting 
for tranſports; which were not then hired to take them on 


| board, And. when the military ſtores were ſhipped, it was 


done i in ſuch a manner as to make the nf ue of the Woke 
as great as'potfible : for the canon were put on board one 
ſhip;; the: carriages, on which they were to be er were 
ſhipped-on board another; the balls on bourd a third, and the 
enen on board 4 fourth. By which contrivance the 

ance of defeating the whole expedition was encreaſed as 
four to one; for the loſs of any one of the four ſhy s would 
havennade tlie contents of the other three uſeleſs Andi às if 


© thoaywwdb never to be an end of this conduct, the powder ſent 


Ne important expedition, which conſiſted of five hundred 
1775 Was boug ht of the Dutch, and taken away without proo 

its capadiry.” 50 that, when it came into to uſe, 1 it was found 
Fe * * duſt. 


8 
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gt. Lawrence being ſhut up with ice till the montli AD. | 


of May: Whoſe ſueceſs againſt Ofwego entirely 
depended upon his actiyity, during the time that 
our armies were under orders, not to march in 
queſt of the enemy, nor to defend our own forts, 
and the northern provinces, filled with apprehen- 
ſions for their on ſafety only, oppoſed the ex- 
pedition againſt Niagara, and the neceſlary _ 
plies for the defence of Oſwego. 

Thus, we fay; fell the key of the lake Ontario; 
by the neglect of the managers; the impropriety 
and inſufficiency of the means to defend it from the 
attacks of an enemy; from the delays that prevent 


1756 2 


ed a ſeaſonable or timely relief, and from too great The im- 


portance 


a fear for the preſervation of New York, and New 2 hisloſs. 


England: as Minorca, the key of the Mediter- 
ranean fea in Europe, was loſt by the terrors of a 
' pretended and impracticable invaſion, whichlocked 
up our ſhips and ſoldiers at home, when theyſhould 
have attacked the enemy on their own coaſts; by 
paying no regard to the intelligence, given con- 
cerning the real deſign of the enemy againſt that 


iſland; by neglecting the neceſſary means to re- 


cruit and ſtrengthen che garriſon, and hy ſending 
an inſufficient force, and ata time it was imprac- 
ticable to ſave it. 


But the loſs of this poſt and of the garriſon, and 5 1 


of the implements of war, which had been ſtowed: 
up there without diſcretion, was not the worſt effect 
of ſuch fatal miſconduct. It was followed with 
that imprudent meaſure of immediately ſtopping 


VP Wood's — our only communication from 
the 
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the oha AE river to Oneida, wich great logs and 
trees for ſeveral miles; and of deſerting and de- 
ſtroying che forts at the great Cattying· Place; 
which, after the loſs of Oſwego, was become our 
moſt advanced poſt into the country of the Six 
Nations; though there were at that time 3000 
men, including 4200 battoe · men, at that poſt: a 
poſt ſo ſtrongly tortified, and ſo inacceſſible to the 
enemy's artillery,” that it might have defied the 
whole French army in North America to take it. 
Which, with General Webb's retreat with his 
ſorces to a place called the German Flatts, about 
60 miles nearer to Albany, and ſoon after to Sche- 
vectady, no more than 17 miles from that city; 
having expoſed the Six Nationa, and all the ad- 
jacent country, to the mercy:of the enemy (wh 
vore at liberty to over · run the ſine country on 
the Mohawks river down to Albany, and to pe- 
netrate into the provinces of Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jerſey and Virginia) either encouraged 
the Indians to join our enemies, or to obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality, when they found, that we were 
either not able, or not willing to protect them; 
and that the French had not only conquered, but 
performed their promiſe 0 deter Oy fore at 
_ "Oſwego." | 

Beſides, during the ſtate of ina@tiviry, 00 fatal 
co dhe Britiſh nation, this year, both in Europe 


Re 111 is remarkable that while the French were buly in de- 


moliſhing the works at Oſwego; we, to ſave them the trouble 
and hazard of attacking the forts at the great Carrying- -Place, 
had them demoliſhed by General Webb, in his retreat. 


and 


F 
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and North America, there were aboye-1909inha- et 
bitants of the weſtern. parts of P hiladelphia ma- 
ſacred in cold blood by the Ohio Moriass ; 
whom, pothipg was attempreds till Colonel Arm» ee 
ſtrong, with a party of 280 provincials, marched the Ohio. 
from Fort Shirley, on the Juniata“ river, (150 

miles weſt of Philadelphia) to Kittinning an Indian 

town, and the rendezvous of the Morian murder- 

ers, ſituate abaut 25. miles about Fort du Queſne, 

on the Ohio, a cout of 140 miles through the 

woods; with whom, he came up in the morning 

early of the filth day, while the Indian warriots 

were wegaling tbemſelves at a dance. Colonel 


* Tn, order to revenge the particular cauſe of the Jabal 
nts La of Fort Grinville, on this river, which is thus related 
4 letter from Philadelphia, dated Aug. 19: That on the 


_ of July, Cuptain Ward marched from the fort, with his 


enſign, and. all the men belonging to it, except 24 under the 
command of Lieutenant Armſtrong, to guard ſome reapers in 


Shearman's valley : that ſoon after he left the fort, it was at- 
tacked by about 100 French and Indians, who'took Juniata 
creek, and creeping under its banks to a gut about 12 fert 
deep, came within 30 or 40 feet of the fort, here the ſhot 
from our men could not hurt them, and there, hy gathering 
together pine knots, and other combuſtible matter, they m 

4 pile, and ſet fire to the fort. The enemy called to the be- 
fieged,' offering them quarters, if they would ſurrender : on 
which one John Turner immediately opened the gates, and 
gave them poſſeſſion; 22 ſoldiers, three women, and five or 

ſix children were made priſoners, of which the French took 
the young men and women, and the Indians the old men and 
children; and having loaded them with flour, &c. they ſet 
off in triumph ; but when they had marched a little way, the 

French commander ordered Captain 4 acobs back to burn the 


fort, which he did. " 


| Armſtrong 


2 | 
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Armſtrong diſcovered their ſituation by their 
whooping; and, halting about roo'perches below 
the town on the bank of the rer, he prepared 
eee the attaclk a8 ſoon as | it was 


ia re b In bor bas gn lor 


Captain Jacobs, we chief of the Indians; gave 
the war hoop, and defended his houſe bravely 
through loop holes in the logs. The colonel 
offered them quarter; but they, fearful of our 


ſincerity to pardon the manyand inhuman murdirs ö 


they had been guilty of, upon the innocent and 
defenceleſs Britiſh ſubjects, moſt of them refuſed 
to ſubmit priſoners of war. Wherefore Colonel 
Armſtrong ordered their houſes to be ſet on fire; 
which was immediately and with great activity 
done by the officers and ſoldiers. By this obſti- 


nacy many were ſuffocated and burnt; others were 


ſhor in their attempts to teach the river“; and 
Captain Jacobs, his ſquaw and boy, called the 
King's ſon, were ſhot as 1 ee by 
a window; and were ſcalped. 

Theſe Indians had a large quantity ob arms 
loaded in æheir houſes, and of gunpowder. The 
loaded arms went off in a quick ſucceſſion, as the 


- fire reached them ©] and the gunpowder, which 
Vas ſtowed in every houſe,” completed their de- 


ſtruction by blowing up the houſes and all that 
were found in them, when it took fire. 
Eleven Engliſh'priſoners were happily releaſed 


| from N pong or violent death ; who 1 


q They wr 5 tha periſhed in this alk. 
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the colond, that on that very day two battoes of A: D. 


Frenchmen, with a large party of, Delawares and 
French Indians, were expected to join Captain a- 
cobs, in order to proceed in an expedition concerted 
for attacking and reducing fort Shirley, and hat 
an advanced party of twenty- four warriors had been 
detached, the preceding evening, to reconnoitre 
and alarm the country. This was ſoon after con- 
firmed by Lieutenant Hogg, who upon the report 
of the ſcouts, that there were not above four In- 
dians about a fire, on the road, about ſix miles 
from Kittanning, was ordered, the night before, to 
halt with twelve men, and to endeavour to ſur- 
prize; them, and to bring them up to the main 
body: but the lieutenant, upon his approach, 
found them to be the twenty-four. warriors above 
mentioned. They ſtood upon their defence, killed 
three of his men, mortally wounded the lieutenant) 
and put the other nine men to flight; Who aban- 
doned their commander, not able to help himſelf: 
when Colonel Armſtrong ſent out 4 party to bring 
him and his men into the conquered town.» | 
Theſe, we apprehend, are ſome of the had cit- 
cumſtances to which Lord Loudon refers in his 


Lord Lou- 
don's let- 
ter after 


letter to the governors of the provinces after the; the loſs of 
—_ of; Oſwego. As, ſays his lordſhipy by, Oſivego 


accounts I have receiyed, his Majeſty's fort and 

« carriſon of Oſwego, together with the naval 
FJarmaments and ſtores, have by a ſeries of had 
s circwnſtances, fallen into the hands of the 
« French ; and as from the condition and number 
of the troops left to me, when I came ro my 
command, 


. 
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&« command; I ear fcatce hope to do oe 
© to reſiſt French power in that quattet : 1 moſt 
<< earneſtly "recommend to ybu, to ebnſider with- 
< gut delay, how” far the provineials, now in 
Arms, are expoſed to the wefght of the French, 


in the parts towards Crown Poitir'y and the 
<< dangerous events of any accident happening 


to them in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, 
« and what forces you can ſend immediately to 


e reinforce them, as it ſerms abfolurely neceſ - 
&« ſary 10 do, for the ſecurity and fafery of the 
country. Therefore, in conſequence of the 
„power given to me by his Majeſty's commiſ- 
« fjon, under the Great Seal, and of his orders 
0 ſignified to you by his Secretary of State, I do 
demand of you an aid of as conſiderable a body 
« of men with arms, as you can fend off, as faſt 
© as raiſed ; and alſo a number of carriages and 
< ox-teams, wherewith I may be able to tranſport 
* proviſions, as this —— alone is not able to 
« ſupply all.“ 

By this letter it is evident, That his lordſhip, 
the commander in chief of the Britiſh forces in 
North America gave up all thoughts of acting 
offenſively againſt the French this year. But how 


juſt ſoever bis lordſbip $ reaſons were for that in- 


active reſolution, it is certain that the delay, which 
followed our retreat from the lakes, when we had 


a ſufficient force in the field, raifed, maintained 
and ſupplied with all things neceſſary for the ex- 


Y Dated at Albany, October 20, 1756. 
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| pedition againſt Crown Point, which was the only 
meaſure, that. could promiſ to rettieve our late 
loks ;" waſting, the. —— of the ſeaſon in en- 
trenchments at Lake George; and fortifying Fort 
Edward and Fort William Henry; gave the ene- 
my time to ſtrengben Crowu Point, to recruit 
and e he FR . and een their 
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